Witnessing Two by Two in the Acts of the Apostles 


The Parallel lives of Plutarch of Chaeronea probably had a con- 
siderable influence on the interpretation of the Acts of the Apostles 
in which since ancient times the parallel praxeis of Peter and Paul 
have been singled out. In 1990, for instance, M.-É. Boismard and 
A. Lamouille gave the significant title “Les Actes des deux 
Apótres" to the three volumes of their commentary on Acts!. The 
book of Acts, however, includes much more than the parallel lives 
of Peter and Paul, since it narrates the long chain of witnessing 
that begins with Jesus' eleven disciples (Matthias being the twelfth 
in the place of Judas Iscariot), and reaches Paul, passing through 
the Seven of Jerusalem and the Five of Syrian Antioch. This chain 
does not just end with Paul, whose story is intentionally 
left open. 

Jesus appoints the apostles (cf. v. 1,2) as his witnesses (£ogo0£ 
uov Háptupec) in 1,8 on behalf of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
the whole of Judea and Samaria, and finally of all the nations “till 
the ends of the earth". To this familiar picture it needs to be added 
that in Acts the apostolic testimony is given “two by two". 

This article first discusses briefly the context of Acts 1,8, 
which is the geographical-theological manifesto of the book, and, 
having shown how the witness is transferred from the Twelve to 
Paul, it then illustrates how it progresses in Acts according to the 
model “two by two", and how the time and space of the witnessing 
are characterised by what is left unsaid. In this way, Luke engages 
the reader in completing his narration, which remains open both 
with respect to the apostolic witnessing and to Paul's fate. 


! M.-É. BoisMARD - A. LAMOUILLE, Les Actes des deux Apótres (EB; 
Paris 1990). That title was repeated in the same series by J. Taylor in three fur- 
ther volumes of his “commentaire historique" (Paris 1994; 1996; 2000). 
J.A. FITZMYER, The Acts of the Apostles. À New Translation with Introduction 
and Commentary (AB; New York 1998) 119, quotes Schneckenburger, Well- 
hausen, Turner, Dibelius, Renié, Cerfaux, Marxsen, as strong supporters of the 
same opinion. 
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I. The testimonial chain from the Twelve to Paul 
1. The book of Acts begins with the list of the Twelve as witnesses 


Acts opens with a prologue whose precise length is debated. 
According to some commentators it extends only to v. 2, while 
according to others, at the opposite extreme, it goes as far as 
v. 142. In fact it extends to v. 12°. This conclusion is supported by 
the fact that the author connects his second work to the Third 
Gospel by means of a broad summary of the latter, which continues 
until the return of the Eleven from the Mount of Olives to Jeru- 
salem (v. 12; cf. Luke 24,52-53), after Jesus' ascension into heaven 
(vv. 9-11; cf. Luke 24,51). 

Accordingly, leaving aside the recapitulation of the previous 
volume, the actual narration of Acts begins with the list of the 
Eleven (1,13) and the cooption of Matthias in place of Judas in 
order to restore the integrity of the number “twelve” and pave the 
way for the effusion of the Holy Spirit (1,15-26; 2,1-13). The apo- 
stolic witnessing of Peter “together with the Eleven" follows on 
the very day of Pentecost (2,14.37), with the consequent birth of 
the Mother-community of Jerusalem (2,14-41) and its ideal way of 
living (2,42-47). 

Taking all this into account, the list of the Eleven in Acts 1,13 
is the atrium of the book, the page from which all the others pro- 
ceed, because it introduces the names of the protagonists in the ac- 
count that follows: “... they went to the room upstairs where they 
were staying, Peter, and John, and James, and Andrew, Philip and 
Thomas, Bartholomew and Matthew, James son of Alphaeus, and 
Simon the Zealot, and Judas son of James". Some commentators 
acknowledge, without taking advantage of the intuition, that this 


? The prologue extends to v. 2 according to A. Wikenhauser, H. Conzelmann, 
J. Roloff, G. Rossé, W. Schmithals; to v. 3 according to K. Kliesch, M.-E. Bois- 
mard - A. Lamouille - J. Taylor, J. Zmijewski; to v. 4 according to R.C. Tanne- 
hill; to v. 5 according to I.H. Marshall, EF. Bruce, J. Munck; to v. 8 according to 
E. Haenchen; to v. 11 according to R. Pesch, J. Dupont; and to v. 14 according to 
D. Marguerat. 

> This is the opinion of S. GUIJARRO OPORTO, “La articulación literaria 
del libro de los Hechos", EstBib 42 (2004) 189. 
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list marks the beginning of the book‘, others do not even mention 
the list of the apostles?, whereas some others still insufficiently 
label it as a summary or as a generalizing and transitional text‘. 

In any case, if the intention of the first volume of the Lukan 
double work is to narrate what Jesus did and said (1,1), the inten- 
tion of the second is to narrate what, on Jesus’ commission, the 
Twelve did and said. Their assignment is qualified as “witnessing” 
in Acts 1,8, and they have to give their testimony in three succes- 
sive regions: Jerusalem, the Land of the Jews, and Samaria and till 
the end of the earth. To this commission, they are specifically 
singled out and chosen by God (où navt v Mağ GAAG HÄAPTLOLV 
toig TPOKEXEIPOTOVNUEVOLG ÚTO Tod Neo, Acts 10,41). 


2. Acts 1,8 and the role of Paul the outsider 


As it is well known, the Twelve are then witnesses only in 
Jerusalem and in Samaria: however surprisingly, notwithstanding 
the precise appointment of Acts 1,8, it is not they who take the 
testimony to the ends of the earth, but rather Paul. In fact, all the 
occurrences of their witnessing are found in the first thirteen chap- 
ters, where significantly there is no mention at all of the witness of 
Paul. Thereafter, all the occurrences regarding Paul are to be found 
in the last ten chapters where, in the contrary, there is no mention 
of the witness of the apostles’. 


4G. Ross£, Atti degli Apostoli (Roma 1998) 107: “Luca dunque inizia il 
libro degli Atti elencando 1 nomi degli apostoli". 

5 A. WIKENHAUSER, Die Apostelgeschichte (RNT 5; Regensburg *1956) 28; 
R.C. TANNEHILL, The Narrative Unity of Luke-Acts. À Literary Interpretation 
(Minneapolis, MN 1990) II, 19-20. 

$ Cf. H. CONZELMANN, Acts of the Apostles (Philadelphia, PA 1987) 9 
(vv. 13-14: The first summary follows”); J. Dupont, “La conclusion des Actes 
et son rapport à l'ensemble de l'ouvrage de Luc", Nouvelles études sur les 
Actes des Apótres (Paris 1984) 493 (“Revenant sur les jours qui séparent 
l'Ascension de la Pentecóte, les vv. 12-14 font la transition entre ces deux 
événements"); K. KLIESCH, Apostelgeschichte (Stuttgart 1986) 35-36: “Die 
Verse 12-14 bilden eine verallgemeinernde Überleitung zur Wahl des Matthias 
und zur Pfingsterzählung” (Italics added). 

7 The terminology of the apostolic testimony occurs throughout the book: 
the first time it appears in Acts 1,8 (uáptupec) and the last time in Acts 28,23 
(61240 pxopópie voc), the major texts being the twelve occurrences in Acts 1-13 
referring to the apostles (cf. Acts 1,8; 1,22; 2,32; 2,40; 3,15; 4,33; 5,32; 825; 
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A comparison with the texts referring to the Twelve shows that, 
unlike Matthias, Paul is not an avtórTNC, neither of Jesus’ public 
ministry, nor of his Passion and Death, nor of his apparitions 
during the forty days before the ascension, and neither is he a re- 
cipient of the gift of the Spirit at Pentecost. As a result, he cannot 
fall within the number of witnesses of whom Peter speaks at 
Matthias’ election (1,22), in the house of Cornelius (10,39-41), and 
to whom Paul himself refers in the synagogue of Pisidian Antioch 
(13,31). 

Paul is a witness only of the Resurrected Christ whom he saw 
and heard on the way to Damascus (Acts 22,15; 26,16) in an epi- 
phany that Luke excludes from the paschal apparitions. Never- 
theless Paul has some of the marks of a witness: he is 
commissioned by the Risen One (Acts 26,16; cf. 20,24 and 
23,11); the Risen One indicates the geographical-religious scope 
of Paul's testimony (Acts 23,11 etc.), and Paul's testimony is un- 
doubtedly the most impressive evangelistic undertaking of which 
the Acts speaks. 


3. The transfer of witnessing from the Twelve to Paul 


The limitations concerning the authority of Paul's witness in 
comparison with that of the Twelve (Paul is not an aótómtnc nor 
has he received the Spirit of Pentecost), seem to be met in the 
Lukan account by what could be called a "testimonial chain" 
which begins in Acts 6 with the election of the Seven of Jerusalem 
at the request of the apostles. This is why Stephen can be called *a 
man full of the Holy Spirit" (Acts 6,5) and a “witness” (22,20), 
even though he is not one of the Twelve. The transfer from the 
Twelve to Paul occurs under various stimuli: the numerical 
increase of believers; the difficulties arising from the presence of 
“Hebrews” and “Hellenists” in the same community; the hostility 
of the Greek-speaking synagogues who expel the Hellenist be- 
lievers from Jerusalem; the missionary expeditions inspired by the 
Spirit; and finally, the foundation of new communities. 


10,39; 10,41; 10,42; 13,31), and the eleven referring to Paul in Acts 18-28 
(cf. Acts 18,5; 20,21; 20,24; 22,15; 22,18; 23,11bis; 26,16; 26,22; 28,23). 
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The chain connecting Paul with the Twelve passes through his 
presence at the execution of Stephen, when he is still aligned with 
the opposing party (7,58), but primarily through Barnabas, an 
"apostolic" man, who was given that name by the apostles, and 
who laid at the apostles’ feet the proceeds of the sale of his field 
(4,36-37). It is Barnabas, in fact, who introduces Paul to the apo- 
stles as the recipient of the vision and words of Jesus at Damascus, 
and as a courageous evangelist in the same city (Acts 9,27). Paul's 
connection with the Twelve then becomes official at the apostolic 
assembly, when “the apostles" hear the report from Barnabas and 
Paul of their fruitful expedition to the nations, approve their mis- 
sionary options and charge them with the transmission of 
the assembly's decrees to the Syrian and Cilician Churches 
(15,12.22.25-26). In this way Paul's continuity with the apostles is 
established, not only by means of the “apostolic persons" in Jeru- 
salem, but in a direct way through the commission of the apostolic 
assembly. 

For this reason, the apostolic assembly of Acts 15 is an event 
of the utmost importance for the consolidation of the chain of 
witness, because those who take part in it include the Twelve (“the 
apostles", Peter), the deputies of Antioch (Barnabas and Paul), and 
Christians of the third generation, for instance the future envoys of 
the assembly to the Churches, Judas called Barsabbas, and Silas 
(cf. 15,22.32). 

In the meantime, however, there have been notable devel- 
opments in the Jerusalem community in terms of types of ministry 
(cf. the elders, the Lord's brothers), theological openness (cf. the 
acceptance of Peter's conduct concerning Cornelius), and practical 
initiatives to maintain contact with other Churches (cf. the letter). 
Antioch, by analogy, also grew because of the foundation of the 
Cypriot and Anatolian Churches, and gained in authority in rela- 
tion to the Mother-Church of Jerusalem (the decision to receive 
pagans into the Church without requiring circumcision is 
approved) and, as already mentioned, was strengthened thanks to 
the cooperation of the third generation of believers. 

The Churches also face a very new situation from the point of 
view of evangelisation. There is not only the first announcement, 
but there now exists a dialogue between communities with many 
disputing voices. Besides, the Spirit is no longer an impetuous 
wind descending from on high as at Pentecost, but a voice 
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speaking through the debates of the apostolic assembly and the 
hard-won achievements from below (“It has seemed good to the 
Holy Spirit and to us to ...”). Thus, after the apostolic assembly of 
Acts 15, the Twelve can disappear from the stage and make way for 
the activity of Paul. 

All this, however, is paradoxically both more complex and at 
the same time more straightforward than it appears, as the rule of 
the witnessing two by two will make it clear. 


II. The testimony given “two by two" 
1. Of the Twelve apostles, only Peter and John 


The book of Acts mentions the apostles whom Jesus appointed 
as his witnesses in Acts 1,8, some twenty times, but describes only 
the testimony of Peter and John. Furthermore, of these two, John 
never speaks or acts autonomously, and seven times out of eight he 
is represented as Peter's companion?, seeming to be nothing more 
than his shadow?. 

Peter appears alone nine times in the narration of his visit to 
the coastal cities of Lydda and Joppa (Acts 9,32-43), nineteen 
times in the long episode of the centurion Cornelius, first at 
Caesarea Maritima and then at Jerusalem (Acts 10-11), and a fur- 
ther nine times in the account of his imprisonment and prodigious 
liberation from prison (Acts 12,1-19). At times, Peter speaks “with 
the apostles", “with the eleven" (2,14; 2,37 and 5,29), or indepen- 
dently when he addresses the apostolic assembly in Jerusalem 
(Acts 15,7). Finally, he speaks and acts seven times together with 
John, as already mentioned. 

These two, Peter and John, the only ones among the Twelve of 
whom Luke reports the testimonial activity, are protagonists 


8 Cf. Acts 3,1.3.4.11; 4,13.19 and 8,14. 

? The only time when John is not at Peter's side is found in Acts 12,2, in the 
account of the martyrdom of James, called “John’s brother" to be distinguished 
from the James of Acts 15,13. The two “James” (and the two * Philips") of Acts 
are erroneously identified in D. MARGUERAT, Les Actes des Apôtres (1-12) 
(Genève 2007) 49-50; cf. also R. PEscH, Die Apostelgeschichte (Zürich - 
Einsiedeln - Kóln 1986) I, 287-290, and C. MATTHEWS, Philip Apostle and 
Evangelist. Configurations of a Tradition (NTS 105; Leiden 2002) 93. 
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together in two narrative sequences. The first is the long Jerusalem 
cycle concerning the healing of the lame man at the gate called 
Beautiful (Acts 3-4) where the two are mentioned as a couple six 
times. The second concerns the journey of Peter and John to sup- 
port the work of Philip in Samaria (8,14). In each of these cycles, 
both before the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem (5,40) and in their con- 
frontation with Simon the magician (8,18), Peter and John are 
labelled tout court as “the apostles", while instead it would have 
been more appropriate to refer to them as “the two apostles". 

All in all, it seems implied that the intention of Luke is to pre- 
sent Peter and John as a couple, beginning with the list of the 
Eleven in Acts 1,13? where John is placed surprisingly in second 
position", immediately after Peter, who is himself surprisingly 
separated from Andrew, his brother. 


2. Of the Seven of Jerusalem, only Stephen and Philip 


In the book of Acts, the Twelve are shown to have a special 
relationship with the Seven who are elected at their request in 
Jerusalem (6,1-6). In Jerusalem the Seven are at the flank of the 
apostles (6,5-8,3), whereas the missionary activity in Samaria is 
undertaken by them who are only later joined by the Twelve to 
confirm and ratify their initiative (8,14-25). In this way, Luke 
signals the beginning both of the geographical expansion of the 
apostolic announcement outside Jerusalem, and of the prolongation 
of the witness of the Twelve by means of new protagonists. 


? Concerning the unique relationship between Peter and John in Acts, cf. 
for instance J. Munck, The Acts of the Apostles. Introduction, Translation and 
Notes (Garden City, NY 1967) 7: “The list of apostles deviates from that given 
in Luke vi, 13-16 especially in placing John directly after Peter". 

! Cf. Ross£, Atti degli Apostoli, 107: “... poiché Giovanni è regolarmente 
menzionato insieme a Pietro"; KLIESCH, Apostelgeschichte, 33: “Johannes 
rückt von den vierten auf die zweite Stelle, weil dieser in der Tradition der 
Kapitel 3 - 5 mit Petrus zusammen auftritt". Since Peter and John are presented 
as a couple in Acts 1,13, it is difficult to accept the opinion of Betori (in Acts 1 
the apostles are grouped three by three, Judas' empty place included for the last 
group), Schneider and Marguerat (the Kai divides the list into two groups of 
two, one of four, and one of three); cf. G. BETORI, Perseguitati a causa del 
nome. Strutture dei racconti di persecuzione in Atti 1,12-8,4 (AnaBib 97; Roma 
1981) 29; G. SCHNEIDER, Die Apostelgeschichte (Freiburg - Basel - Wien 
1980) I, 207, n. 70; MARGUERaT, Les Actes des Apótres, 50, n. 23. 
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Luke supplies here the names of the Seven in another, second 
list, following that of Acts 1,13: “... they chose Stephen, a man full 
of faith and the Holy Spirit, together with Philip, Prochorus, 
Nicanor, Timon, Parmenas, and Nicolaus, a proselyte of Antioch" 
(6,5). And, surprisingly again, as for the Twelve, so for the Seven, 
Luke narrates the performance of only two of them: Stephen and 
Philip. Stephen operates in Jerusalem (6,8-8,3), while Philip ope- 
rates in the north first, in Samaria, then in the southwest region of 
Gaza and Azotus and, finally, again in the north, at Caesarea Mari- 
tima (8,5-40), almost as if he were a forerunner to the activity of 
Peter there (9,32-10,48), just as he had been in Samaria. 

The formula of witnessing “two by two" includes some varia- 
tions here. While Peter's activity quantitatively surpassed that of 
John, his shadow, the action and words of Stephen at Jerusalem 
(71 verses) and of Philip at a wider territorial range (32 verses), 
are less out of balance. In fact, Stephen is protagonist only in 
Jerusalem and in one single episode, while Philip works in 
two or three regions and is the protagonist in several episodes. In 
addition, it is relevant that Philip is the first who takes the 
witness beyond Jerusalem and is active only there. The pattern of 
witnessing two by two remains, but the scope of the testimony 
given by the two differs. 


3. Of the Five of Antioch, only Barnabas and Saul 


After the witness extends beyond the confines of Jerusalem 
through the action of the Seven, the story moves its focus to 
Syrian Antioch where, among other things, the Gospel is 
announced to the Greeks (11,20) and the name “Christian” is 
coined (11,26). As if to inaugurate another epoch, Luke sets up a 
third group of apostolic persons, the Five. Luke lists the names of 
each one of the group here as well: *Now in the Church at 
Antioch there were prophets and teachers: Barnabas, Simeon who 
was called Niger, Lucius of Cyrene, Manaen a member of the 
court of Herod the ruler, and Saul" (13,1). And here as well, for 
the third time, he reports the activity of only two persons, without 
any further mention of the other three. 

Novelties and variations also appear with regard to this third 
couple. While among the Twelve of Acts 1,13 and the Seven of 
Acts 6,5 Luke chose the first and the second names of the lists as 
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protagonists of the narration (Peter — John and Stephen — Philip 
respectively), here he chooses the first, Barnabas and the last, Saul, 
and not the second as he had done before. That outsider, Saul-Paul, 
at first works together with Barnabas and participates with others 
in the apostolic assembly in Jerusalem, but later (from Acts 15,40), 
he remains on the stage until the last verse of the book as the only 
protagonist”. In other words, while the second names of the pre- 
ceding lists were also second in importance, here instead of the 
second, the fifth person of the list is chosen and in the course of 
the events he supersedes and even overshadows the first one. In the 
second list the inversion of roles was due to the tragic death of 
Stephen; in this last list it is Luke's decision to focus all the atten- 
tion on Paul which causes Barnabas to fall into oblivion. 
Whereas the Twelve and the Seven of Jerusalem limited their 
activity to Samaria, the Five of Antioch, in accordance with the 
Antiochian policy of openness, begin to move towards wider hori- 
zons: the islands of the Mediterranean and Anatolia, with its many 
Roman provinces and diverse peoples. The story unfolds rapidly, 
both for the apostolic witnesses and in relation to the territorial 
expansion embraced by the proclamation of the Gospel. 


4. Of the Pauline Churches, only Trophimus and Aristarcus 


In addition to the lists of the Twelve in Acts 1,13, of the Seven 
of Jerusalem in Acts 6,5 and of the Five of Antioch in Acts 13,1, 
Luke inserts a further list of names, that of the Seven who are at 
Paul's side when, at the conclusion of his third missionary 
journey, he is about to leave Corinth and return to Jerusalem. 
Luke narrates: *He stayed for three months [at Corinth]. He was 
about to set sail for Syria when a plot was made against him by 
the Jews, and so he decided to return through Macedonia". The 
seven names then follow right away: *He was accompanied by 
Sopater son of Pyrrhus from Beroea, by Aristarchus and Secundus 
from Thessalonica, by Gaius from Derbe, and by Timothy, as well 
as by Tychicus and Trophimus from Asia" (20,3-4). This fourth 
list is usually given less significance, but by analogy it is evident 


? The few verses of Acts 18,24-28, referring to Apollos, are the only pas- 
sage were Paul is not the protagonist in Acts 15-28. 
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that it should also be included in the series together with the three 
preceding lists. 

According to many commentators, the Seven of Corinth are the 
delegates of the Churches charged with taking the collection to 
Jerusalem together with Paul. S. Légasse calls them “the escorts of 
the collected money", and speaks of “considerable sums". 
According to other authors, however, it does not make sense that 
Luke supplies the names of those taking the collection to Jeru- 
salem, when he ignores all reference to the collection itself. The 
Seven of Acts 20,4 are therefore for the most part interpreted sim- 
ply as Paul's companions: “This is simply a representative 
escort”, “The reader must consider these men as the retinue 
which befits so successful a missionary as Paul”. Some other 
commentators attribute an ecclesial significance to the list: “It is 
more likely that Luke saw them as first-hand witnesses to the 
successes of Paul's mission who would back up his report to the 
Church at Jerusalem, where many Christians were still suspicious 
of what he was doing" ". In fact, it is not possible to avoid taking 


5 S. LÉGASSE, Paul apôtre. Essai de biographie critique (Paris 1991) 222 
(“Luc a conservé les noms de ces ‘convoyeurs de fonds”, nécessaires quant au 
nombre à l'acheminement de sommes considérables, toutes évidemment en 
numéraire"). Cf. EF. BRUCE, The Acts of the Apostles. The Greek Text with 
Introduction and Commentary (Grand Rapids, MI ?1990) 42: “Most of these 
traveling companions were probably delegates from various Gentile churches, 
bearing their respective churches’ contribution for the Jerusalem relief fund"; 
and ROSSÉ, Atti degli Apostoli, 706: “In realtà erano gli incaricati della colletta 
per Gerusalemme". A wide discussion is available in W.-H. OLLROG, Paulus 
und seine Mitarbeiter. Untersuchungen zu Theorie und Praxis der paulinischen 
Mission (Neukirchen-Vluyn 1979) 52-58. In 1 Cor 16,3 Paul himself speaks of 
*any whom you approve with letters to take your gift to Jerusalem". 

^LH. MARSHALL, The Acts of the Apostles. An Introduction and Com- 
mentary (Leicester - Grand Rapids, MI 1980) 323: “... no particular motive 
is apparent for the inclusion of their names (= of the delegates for the 
collection)". 

5 CONZELMANN, Acts of the Apostles, 167. 

16 Thus E. HAENCHEN, The Acts of the Apostles. A Commentary 
(Oxford 1971) 583, but cf. the heavy irony concerning Haenchen's “cynicism” 
in MARSHALL, The Acts of the Apostles, 323: “Haenchen’s cynical comment 
that the reader would regard them as the appropriate entourage for such a 
successful missionary as Paul, gives us a glimpse into his own mind rather than 
Luke's". 

7 MARSHALL, The Acts of the Apostles, 323. 
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into account the provenance of each of the Seven: Beroea and 
Thessalonica (Macedonia), Derbe (Lycaonia) and the Roman pro- 
vince of Asia. Other authors consider significant the number of 
Paul’s companions: “Since in Luke they are only companions, 
Luke can limit this retinue to the sacred number seven”. 
“Number ‘seven’ is the number of the fullness of the people who 
bring their gifts to the Mother-Church”®. 

Whatever the ecclesial function of the Seven of Corinth may 
be, it remains clear that only two of these Seven are once again 
protagonists of the narration that follows. The format of 
witnessing two by two, then, recurs here again, surprisingly for the 
fourth time. 

The first to reappear is Trophimus, who enters the scene when 
at Jerusalem Paul is accused of defiling the temple by introducing 
a person uncircumcised into the court of the sacrifices: “The Jews 
which were of Asia, when they saw him in the temple, stirred up 
all the people, and laid hands on him, crying out: ‘He has actually 
brought Greeks into the temple and has defiled this holy place’. 
They had previously seen Trophimus of Ephesus with Paul in the 
city, and they assumed that Paul had brought him into the temple” 
(21,27-31). The second is Aristarcus who sets sail from Caesarea 
Maritima for Rome together with Paul who is in chains: 
“Embarking on a ship of Adramyttium that was about to set sail to 
the ports along the coast of Asia, we put to sea, accompanied by 
Aristarchus, a Macedonian from Thessalonica" (27,1-3). 

At the end of the book, Trophimus and Aristarcus are certainly 
minor protagonists, but they possibly reflect the circumstances to 
which the entire story of Acts moves. Trophimus, as the figure pro- 
voking the accusations levelled at Paul by the Jews at Jerusalem, 
serves to remind the reader of the difficult relationship between 
Paul, his Churches and the Jewish world, while Aristarcus, who 
embarks together with Paul for Rome, represents for the reader the 
pauline evangelisation of the Greek-Roman world. It is not inci- 


5 HAENCHEN, The Acts of the Apostles, 583. 

? W, SCHMITHALS, Die Apostelgeschichte des Lukas (Zürich 1982) 184: 
*(...) ist Paulus tatsáchlich mit sieben Begleitern gefahren, die als solche die 
*Fülle der Heiden" (Róm. 11,25) repräsentieren, die von der Jerusalemer 
Christenheit “geistliche Gaben’ empfing und sich dafür mit 'fleischlichen 
Gaben’ bedankt (Róm. 15,25ff)". 
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dental that Jerusalem and Rome are the two geographical poles of 
the journey of the Gospel narrated in Acts. 


5. The significance of the number two in the work of witnessing 


Pairs of characters in every possible combination are numerous 
both in the Lukan Gospel and in Acts. This phenomenon was first 
noticed by H.J. Cadbury”, and since then commentators have of- 
fered various interpretations. According to C.H. Talbert and 
A.C. Clark, Luke arranged his protagonists in pairs reflecting the 
aesthetical sensibility of his period. In the literature of the Greek- 
Roman world the technique of synkrisis, or comparison, is frequent 
and is a genre used for instance by Plutarch in his Parallel Lives”. 
The encomia made use of synkrisis, praising the virtues of a cele- 
brated personage by comparing or contrasting him with another 
famous person, still living or from the past. R.C. Tannehill and 
D. Marguerat, authors sensitive to the unity of literary works, 
argue instead for a redactional-narrative explanation. Luke links 
together the episodes, both within Acts and between the two 
volumes of his double work, in many ways. For example, he brings 
on to the scene the same character a second or third time, or pro- 
tagonists who echo each other because of their similarity, such as 
the two centurions of the Gospel (Luke 7,2.6; 23,47) and the two 


? H.J. CADBURY, The Making of Luke-Acts (London 1958) 233-235. Cf. 
also A.C. CLARK, “The Role of the Apostles", Witness to the Gospel. The 
Theology of Acts (eds. H. MARSHALL - D. PETERSON) (Cambridge - Grand 
Rapids, MI 1998) 185: “Luke has a fondness for pairs". Cf. A.A. TRITES, The 
New Testament Concept of Witness, (SNTS. MS; Cambridge 1997) 134, who 
writes: “Frequently in Acts the witnesses and preachers of the Christian faith 
are referred to in pairs", and then lists the case of Peter and John, Barnabas and 
Paul, Paul and Barnabas, Judas and Silas, Barnabas and Mark, Paul and Silas, 
Silas and Timothy. 

? CLARK, “The Role of the Apostles”, 185: “This concern for balance 
extends to parallels between characters. The aesthetic and literary context is im- 
portant in this connection. Above all, it is helpful to relate this phenomenon to 
the ubiquity of a particular rhetorical technique in the ancient world, synkrisis 
(comparison). Instruction in this technique form part of the progymnasmata, the 
preliminary exercises in rhetorical education. The technique was widely used in 
encomia and other forms of biography, though it was not confined to this 
genre". Clark adds finally: *The most famous use of this technique is, of 
course, in Plutarch's Parallel lives". 
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of the book of Acts (Cornelius in 10,1.22; Julius in 27,1.3)”, or he 
portrays the figure or the action of two protagonists by means of 
similar characteristics, such as Peter and Paul in Acts. 

There can be no doubt that, from the aesthetical and redac- 
tional perspective, Luke intends to present his characters in syn- 
krisis. The recourse to synkrisis is more than evident in the parallel 
infancies of the Baptist and Jesus in Luke 1-2, the two annuncia- 
tions, births, circumcisions, together with their canticles. However 
in Acts, the same kind of parallelism is set up primarily between 
Peter and Paul, in their respective speeches, healings and actions”, 
more than between the above pairs: Peter and John, or Trophimus 
and Aristarcus. In fact, A. von Harnack had already pointed out 
the disparity between Peter and John in Acts, noting that the John 
whom Luke puts at the side of Peter is a faint, colourless, “smug- 
gled” figure, whose deeds are nonexistent, in comparison with 
those of Peter, so much so that the character of John can’t be com- 
pared to that of Peter. 

R. Morgenthaler disputes the thesis of Harnack and offers a 
different interpretation making reference to Numbers 35 and Deu- 
teronomy 19 in order to explain the presence of John at the side of 
Peter. According to the biblical Law, two or three witnesses are 
necessary to establish the validity and indisputability of the testi- 
mony: “If anyone kills another, the murderer shall be put to death 
on the evidence of witnesses. But no one shall be put to death on 
the testimony of a single witness” (Num 35,30); “A single witness 
shall not suffice to convict a person of any crime or wrongdoing in 


? R.C. TANNEHILL, The Narrative Unity of Luke-Acts. A Literary Interpre- 
tation (Philadelphia, PA 1986) I, 3-4: “Characters and actions may echo charac- 
ters and actions in another part of the story (...). There are a number of 
significant parallels among Jesus, his predecessor, John, and his witnesses in 
Acts. These connections provide internal commentary on the story, clarifying 
meanings and suggesting additional nuances”. In D. MARGUERaT, La premiére 
histoire du christianisme (Les Actes des apôtres) (Paris - Genève 22003) cf. 
Chapter III, entitled: *L'unité de Lc-Ac: Un travail de lecture" (67-95), where 
the author speaks of “trois procédures unificatrices [i.e. prolepse, chaines narra- 
tives, la synkrisis]. 

3 Cf. A.C. CLARK, Parallel Lives. The Relation of Paul to the Apostles in 
the Lukan Perspective (Carlisle 2001), especially the paragraphs entitled: 
“Parallel Miracles Involving Peter and Paul” (209-229), “Parallel Preaching of 
Peter and Paul" (230-260), and “Conclusions” (320-341). 
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connection with any offense that may be committed. Only on the 
evidence of two or three witnesses shall a charge be sustained" 
(Deut 19,15; but cf. Deut 17,6 as well). According to Morgenthaler, 
it is precisely because Peter has John (the shadowy John!) at his 
side that, in the first place, he feels authorized to say, in the plural: 
“To this we are witnesses — où nueic uáptopéc &opgv" (Acts 
3,15), and in the second, Luke is able to assure Theophilus of the 
asphaleia (Luke 1,4) of the things to which he is referring (“die 
Sicherheit der Dinge")". Even though Mogenthaler finally 
exhausts his intuition in the discovery of the presence of the law of 
the two witnesses everywhere?, the perspective he opens up is 
rewarding. That law that regulated the testimony to more than one 
in the tribunals both in the case of homicide (Num 35) and in all 
other crimes (Deut 19), came to be applied by extension and in a 
metaphorical sense through the marker “two” to the witnesses of 
the Gospel. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews refers to the law of the two 
witnesses in order to establish an argument a fortiori: “ Anyone 
who has violated the law of Moses dies without mercy ‘on the 
testimony of two or three witnesses'. How much worse punishment 
do you think will be deserved by those who have spurned the Son 
of God etc.?” (Heb 10,28-29). The Fourth Gospel refers to the 
same law in order to establish the legitimacy of the joint testimony 
of Jesus and the Father: “In your law it is written that the testimony 
of two witnesses is valid. I testify on my own behalf, and the Fa- 


2 Objecting to VON HARNACK, Lukas der Arzt, 107, R. Morgenthaler 
writes: *Nun, es geht Lk., weit entfernt von einer selbstherrlichen Einschwár- 
zung eines blinden Passagiers, um die Stellung eines zweiten Zeugen für das 
Berichtete! Johannes ist ja immer mit dabei gewesen, und Petrus sagt in seinen 
Reden beharrlich: ‘Des sind wir Zeugen’ (...). Die Sicherheit der Dinge, die er 
dem Theophilus gewährleisten will, begründet er auf diese Weise" — 
R. MORGENTHALER, Die lukanische Geschichtsschreibung als Zeugnis. Gestalt 
und Gehalt der Kunst des Lukas (Zürich 1949) II, 8-9. 

5 MORGENTHALER, Die lukanische Geschichtsschreibung, 11-13, finds the 
law of the two witnesses applied in the pairs of geographical names, in the 
etymological figures, in the two elements of an opposition, in the double voca- 
tives, and even in tautologies. A rule for him is that, where something is 
repeated, there is a double testimony in order to give reliability to what is re- 
ferred (“... indem dasselbe zweimal gesagt wird, entsteht eine Breite und damit 
auch eine Sicherheit der Erzählung, die allen Geschichtsschreibungen zu 
wünschen wäre”, 12). 
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ther who sent me testifies on my behalf” (John 8,17-18)?°. Both the 
first evangelist and the Pastoral Letters mention the requirement of 
two or three witnesses, understood in the juridical sense, to settle 
quarrels or prove accusations: “... but if you are not listened to, 
take one or two others along with you, so that every word may be 
confirmed by the evidence of two or three witnesses” (Matt 18,16); 
“Never accept any accusation against an elder except on the 
evidence of two or three witnesses” (1 Tim 5,19). Paul refers to the 
Deuteronomic law of two or three witnesses, either because he is 
going to make a third visit to the Church of Corinth (“This is the 
third time I am coming to you. Any charge must be sustained by 
the evidence of two or three witnesses” 2 Cor 13,1), or he must 
defend himself against the charge of financial misconduct”. The 
law of two witnesses is also transposed from the juridical sphere to 
the metaphorical in the Book of Revelation where two anonymous 
witnesses will prophesy and testify faithfully, even to death: “I 
will grant my two witnesses authority to prophesy for one thousand 
two hundred sixty days, wearing sackcloth” (Rev 11,3)”. 

Last but not least, Jesus sends “two by two" the twelve apo- 
stles (fpéato abtobc àrxoot£AAei O00 000, Mark 6,7)? and the 
Seventy, or Seventy two, disciples (àr&oteiAev adtovbs ava O00, 
Luke 10,1). It is precisely here that it is possible to identify the 
reason for the vast number of references in the New Testament 
writings to the law of two witnesses, and in particular, according to 
the hypothesis suggested here, for the pairs of witnesses in Acts: 


26 Cf. also 1 John 5,7-8 where the witnesses are three as stated, for a testi- 
mony ad abundantiam, in Deut 17,6 and Deut 19,15. 

7 L.L. WELBORN, “‘By the Mouth of Two or Three Witnesses’. Paul's 
Invocation of a Deuteronomic Statute", NT 52 (2010) 207-220: “The three vis- 
its by Paul do not satisfy the requirements of the text that Paul quotes" (208); 
*Paul is defending himself against the charge of financial misconduct" (214). 

28 Cf., furthermore, 11019 61,6-12 (“A single witness may not stand up 
against a man for any fault or for any sin which he has committed; by the testi- 
mony of two witnesses or by the testimony of three witnesses the matter shall 
be settled etc.”), and then H. van VLIET, No Single Testimony. A Study on the 
Adoption of the Law of Deut. 19,15par into the New Testament (Utrecht 1958); 
J. JEREMIAS, “Paarweise Sendung im Neuen Testament", New Testament 
Essays. FS T.W. Manson, (ed. A.J.B. HiGGins) (Manchester 1959) 136-143. 

? C.H. TALBERT, Literary Patterns, Theological Themes and the Genre of 
Luke-Acts (SBLMS 20; Missoula, MT 1974) 67-75. 
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Peter and John, Stephen and Philip, Barnabas and Saul-Paul, 
Trophimus and Aristarcus. 

It has to be admitted that Luke does not employ the vocabulary 
of the naprupia for each of the four pairs in Acts. The reason lies 
probably in the specific weight Luke gives to the term näprug, 
almost equivalent to “apostle”. Furthermore, it needs to be taken 
into account that the Seven of Jerusalem are an apostolic creation 
and collaborators of Peter and the Twelve in the Mother-Church, 
whereas the Seven of Corinth are a Hellenistic creation and col- 
laborators of Paul. It is sufficient for Luke to apply the vocabulary 
of the uaptupia to Peter and Paul to include by implication the 
names of those in the four lists. 


III. The Lukan “Unsaid” and the role of the reader 
1. The temporal “Unsaid” at the end of the book 


Mentioned eight times by means of the name ZaoüA, fifteen 
times by means of Zaükoc, one hundred seven times by means of 
IIabXAoc, — one hundred fifty times in all —, Paul is either 
mentioned or remains a protagonist in twenty one of the twenty 
eight chapters of Acts? Since he occupies the final scene as the 
main figure, he remains in the reader's mind and memory. His last 
words, concerning the reception of his evangelical message, are 
formulated in the future tense so that they become an announce- 
ment projected indefinitely into the future, and beyond the closure 
of the book: “This salvation of God has been sent to the Gentiles. 
They will listen (äkobtoovtat)!”. 

There is also something more to be added: the element of time 
in Luke, the narrator, is open towards the future as well. On the 
one hand, by putting himself at Paul's side on the three ships in 
the journey towards Rome, Luke is able to end the book as an 
intradiegetic character himself?, and not only as an omniscient 
narrator. On the other hand, by recording that Paul was in prison at 


30 After the first appearance in Acts 7,58, Paul is subsequently mentioned in 
all the chapters except in Acts 10. 

31 Cf. the suggestive title, “witness to the witnesses", given to Luke by 
C.-J. THORNTON, Der Zeuge des Zeugen. Lukas als Historiker der Paulusreden 
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Rome for two years, Luke places himself after those two years, and 
presents himself as a contemporary of his actual readers, many of 
whom certainly knew about Paul not only of his imprisonment but 
of his martyrdom as well. 

Nevertheless in Acts the spatial “Unsaid” is much more rele- 
vant than the temporal “Unsaid”. 


2. The spatial “Unsaid” in Acts 


The Old Testament law of two witnesses is the formula that 
guarantees the validity of the witnessing that Luke records in Acts. 
This fact, however, does not exhaust the full significance in Acts 
of the number “two”, i.e. of the fact that Luke narrates only two 
twelfths of the apostolic testimony, only two sevenths of that of 
their collaborators at Jerusalem and in Samaria, only two fifths of 
that of the prophets and teachers of Syrian Antioch, and, again, on- 
ly two sevenths of the testimony of Paul’s companions listed in 
Acts 20,4. In offering only a partial summary, and always less than 
a full version, Luke seems to be acknowledging that it is im- 
possible to narrate the expansion of the Gospel in every direction, 
to 360 degrees, and that he was able to report only the trajectory of 
the Gospel that extends from Jerusalem to Rome. Rome, however, 
is not the “ends of the earth” spoken of in Acts 1,8, but rather one 
among many destinations despite its utmost relevance. In other 
words, Luke speaks by means of synecdoche, giving an idea of the 
whole through a description of a part. It is this that demonstrates 
the refined Lukan narrative style of the “Unsaid”. 

No matter how one explains the fact that Luke refers in his 
natrative to only two twelfths, two sevenths, two fifths and two 


(WUNT 56; Tübingen 1991), who then ends his book writing: “Er [Luke] will 
Augenzeuge sein für den, der mit seinen Augen zu sehen vermag". 

? Cf. WC. van UNNIK, “Der Ausdruck heös eschatou tes ges (Apostel- 
geschichte 1,8) und sein alttestamentlicher Hintergrund", Sparsa Collecta 
(NTSup 29; Leiden 1973) 386-401, followed by TANNEHILL, The Narrative 
Unity II, 17, who, at p. 18, adds: “Acts 1,8 (...) envisions a goal that reaches 
beyond the end of Acts. It is an outline of the mission, but only in part an out- 
line of Acts". Cf. also MARGUERAT, La première histoire du christianisme, 75: 
*La place de cet énoncé, au seuil des Actes, lui confére une valeur de 
programme narratif, débordant méme Ac 28 (Rome n'est pas encore l'extrémité 
de la terre)". 
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sevenths, the reader cannot avoid asking how, and where, the other 
ten apostles, the other five of Jerusalem, the other three of 
Antioch and the other five of Corinth, all gave their testimony. 
After all, in the same way Peter's testimony at Pentecost prolep- 
tically reached the representatives of nations (Parthians, Medes, 
Elamites) and regions (Mesopotamia, Lybia, Arabia) who do not 
appear any more in the book. It is not by means of the book of 
Luke, but in the reader's mind, that the full picture of the evangel- 
ical announcement has to be completed with reference to the 
spatial program of Acts 1,8: “You will be my witnesses in 
Jerusalem (...) to the ends of the earth". 

In this case the reader becomes narrator, together with Luke. 
He has to supply the remaining ten twelfths of the oikovuévn 
either already, or still to be evangelized. The testimony of Peter 
and John was obviously prolonged not only by Stephen and Philip, 
nor did Luke include everything about Peter and John that could 
have been narrated. The same should be said about the pairs of 
witnesses of Antioch and Corinth, and thus Luke does not even 
cover entirely the two twelfths of the journey of the Gospel 
through the oikovpévn. As the time, so the space in the narration 
of Acts remains open in the incomplete account, in what is left 
unsaid. 

Finally it is to be added the literary significance of each “not 
said". 


3. "Even silence is word " 


D. Marguerat cites very evocative texts concerning the under- 
standing of the “not said" in antiquity. A reference to three will 
suffice: one from Marcus Fabius Quintilian, one from Flavius 
Philostratus, and one, referring particularly to Acts, from John 
Chrysostom”. 

Quintilian speaks with praise of the painter Timanthes of 
Cythnos (fifth century B.C.) who, “in the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
[...] painted a sad Calchas, a sadder Ulysses and gave to Mene- 
laus the maximum affliction that can be rendered by art. Having 


5 MARGUERAT, La première histoire du christianisme, 313-316. 
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exhausted all the signs of emotion, and not knowing how to 
render the facial expression of the father appropriately, he veiled 
the father's head and left it to everyone to use their own im- 
agination (ef suo cuique animo dedit estimandum)"**. Philostratus 
opens his book saying that Pythagoras' disciples were silent con- 
cerning the words of their teacher because it is better to keep 
silence in the presence of a messenger of the deity, and also be- 
cause they were aware that “even silence is word — Kai TO 
cıwnäv Aöyog”?. Finally, John Chrysostom writes: “The author 
[1.e. Luke] brings his narrative to this point, and leaves the 
hearer thirsty so that he fills up the lack by himself through 
reflection (...). For, knowing everything wills the spirit to sleep 
and enfeebles 1t”>, 


Among the artists of the Renaissance, one who comes to mind 
in this regard is Antonello of Messina, who painted the Annuncia- 
tion of Mary without the angel. The angel Gabriel has already left 
the scene, and the movement of the air raises a page of the codex 
Mary was reading at his arrival. Mary turns her eyes towards the 
departed angel — in fact towards us, the observers — stretching out 
her right hand, as if giving her assent or indicating a desire to con- 
tinue the dialogue. 

The author of the Acts of the Apostles also occupies a remark- 
able place among the great artists of “silence as word” ?. He who 
kept silent concerning the ten twelfths of the testimony to be 
rendered to Jesus was able in that way to involve his readers in the 


34 Quintilian, Institutio oratoria 6,1. 

35 Philostratus, Life of Apollonius, 1,1. 

3° John Chrysostom, Homily 15 on the Acts of the Apostles; PG 60, 382. 
Quotation of the three ancient authors by Marguerat at p. 313. 

37 Cf. M. CRIMELLA, Marta, Marta! Quattro esempi di “triangolo dram- 
matico" nel *grande viaggio di Luca" (Studi e Ricerche; Assisi 2009) 421, who 
writes: *L'arte di Luca sta proprio nel tacere alcune notizie, lasciando al lettore 
il compito di interpretare i silenzi, coinvolgendolo quindi in un esercizio di 
cooperazione". 
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drama at least on the literary level, and perhaps, as a consequence, 
in the apostolic field as well. 


Pontificia Università Urbaniana Giancarlo BIGUZZI 
Via Urbano VIII, 16 
00165 Roma, Italy 


SUMMARY 


The program of Act 1,8 is carried through by the Twelve only in Jerusalem, 
Samaria and the Mediterranean coast, — but not “till the end of the earth". Their 
witness, however, is prolonged by the Seven of Jerusalem, the Five of Syrian 
Antioch, and the Seven companions of Paul of Act 20,4. Surprisingly, for every- 
one of the four groups of witnesses, the author narrates then the witnessing of 
only two of them. The narrative lacuna, apparently intentional since it recurs four 
times, allows Luke to involve the reader in reconstructing the spread of the 
gospel in all the directions for the remaining ten twelfths. 


38 The transfer of the testimony from Paul to Luke's readers is denied by 
P.G. Borr, “Mission and Witness", Witness to the Gospel. Theology of Acts 
(Grand Rapids, MI 1998) (eds. H. MARSHALL - D. PETERSON 211: “Because 
the criterion for the twelve witnesses is historical, it is by definition 
unrepeatable (1,21-22)". Cf. his headline “Destroying some common bridges" 
(210-212). 


Was hat Zacháus geantwortet? (Lk 19,8) 


Es lásst sich schwerlich bestreiten, dass das Lukasevangelium unter 
den neutestamentlichen Evangelien durch seine erzählerische 
Anziehungskraft besonders hervorragt. Das zeigt sich vor allem an 
den Texten, die zum so genannten lukanischen Sondergut gehóren, 
weil sie ja oft nicht nur von ihrem Inhalt her einen narrativen 
Charakter haben, sondern offensichtlich in ihrer Qualität auch 
durch die Wahl und die Erzählkunst des Evangelisten bestimmt 
sind. Unter diese Texte kann man auch die Perikope Lk 19,1-10 
rechnen, die über die Begegnung des Oberzóllners Zacháus mit 
Jesus erzählt. Obwohl die Perikope in den wichtigen Aussprüchen 
Jesu in Lk 19,9-10. gipfelt, befindet sich der erste Gipfel der 
Erzählung schon in den Worten des Zachäus in 19,8: “Siehe, Herr, 
die Hälfte meines Vermögens gebe ich (6iôœu1) den Armen, und 
wenn ich etwas zu Unrecht von jemand gefordert habe, gebe ich 
(anodldwuı) es vierfach zurück". Traditionell (d. h. schon seit 
dem christlichen Altertum)! und nicht selten auch heute? werden 
die Worte des Zachäus als ein Ausdruck der radikalen Wende im 
Leben des Oberzóllners, d. h. seiner wahren Umkehr verstanden. 


!Die Kirchenväter betonen vor allem die Änderung des Zachäus durch 
seine Begegnung mit Jesus. Vgl. z. B. was Ambrosius von Mailand in seinem 
Lukaskommentar über die Bemerkung von der kleinen Gestalt des Zachàus in 
Lk 19,3 sagt: “Vide ne forte malitia pusillus aut adhuc pusillus fide; nondum 
enim promiserat, cum ascenderet, nondum uiderat Christum, merito adhuc 
pusillus" — Ambrosius, Expositio evangelii secundum Lucam, 8,87; Text 
nach: Sant' Ambrogio, Esposizione del vangelo secondo Luca (Roma 1978) II, 
354. Siehe auch schon Clemens von Alexandrien, Strom. IV.35.2; weiter 
Gregor der Große, Hom. in Evang. 25.10; Johannes Chrysostomus, PG 
57.364, 58.525; besonders lehrreich ist auch die Homilie In Zacchaeum publi- 
canum (PG 61.767-768.), die Johannes Chrysostomus zugeschrieben wurde. 

2 Von den neueren und neuesten Kommentaren vgl. z. B.G. Ross£, // 
vangelo di Luca. Commento esegetico e teologico (Roma 1992) 724; 
J. NoLLAND, Luke 18:35-24:53 (WBC 35C; Dallas, TX 1993) 906; H. KLEIN, 
Das Lukasevangelium (KEK 1/3; Göttingen 2006) 601; M. WoLTER, Das 
Lukasevangelium (HNT 5; Tübingen 2008) 613-614. 
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Zachäus verspricht, das begangene Unrecht wieder gutzumachen 
und ein vóllig neues Leben zu führen. 

Dieses Verständnis der Worte des Zachäus setzt voraus, dass 
die präsentischen Verbformen ðið und ånoðiðæo zur Bezeich- 
nung eines zukünftigen Geschehens verwendet wurden. Dies 
schien offensichtlich den Auslegern durch die Jahrhunderte vóllig 
normal und unproblematisch. Im 19. Jahrhundert taucht aber eine 
andere Sicht des Auftritts von Zachäus auf, wenn gesagt wird 
(z. B. in der Formulierung von F. Godet)*: “les présents sont de 
vrais présents". Das ist freilich nicht ganz genau ausgedrückt, weil 
ja nicht an das Geschehen, das gleichzeitig mit der Sprechzeit 
verläuft, gedacht wird. Aber was gemeint ist, ist klar: Nach diesem 
Verständnis sagt Zachàus, was er schon regelmäßig tut. Er vertei- 
digt sich gegen Verleumdungen der Leute, die in ihm einen Sünder 
sehen, wie es die Kritik an Jesus in 19,7 klar zum Ausdruck bringt: 
“Er ist bei einem Sünder eingekehrt." Diese Auslegung hat zwar in 
der Exegese nicht die Oberhand gewonnen, aber sie wurde jeden- 
falls von einigen wichtigen Kommentaren vertreten* und es wurde 
auch versucht, sie mit relativ großem wissenschaftlichem Aufwand 
zu verteidigen‘. Dass es bei der Auslegung biblischer Texte 
verschiedene exegetische Lósungen gibt, sollte nicht überraschend 
sein, aber bei dieser Perikope, die zum lukanischen Sondergut 
gehórt und die sicherlich auch die Theologie des Lukasevange- 
liums unterstreichen soll, kann man trotzdem fragen: Hat sich der 
Evangelist doch nicht klar genug ausdrücken wollen, damit seine 
Leser über die Aussage des Textes nicht im Unklaren bleiben 
mussten? Der Verfasser dieses Artikels ist überzeugt, dass die 
Aussage in Lk 19,8 hinreichend klar und eindeutig ist. Jedenfalls 
verdient sie nicht die Bezeichnung crux interpretum*. Um zu 


3 F. GODET, Commentaire sur l'évangile de Luc (Neuchâtel *1969) II, 337. 

^So z. B. J.A. FITZMYER, The Gospel According to Luke X-XXIV (AB 
28A; New York 1985) 1220-1221, 1225; L.T. Jouusow, The Gospel of Luke 
(Sacra Pagina 3; Collegeville, MN 1991) 285-286; J.B. GREEN, The Gospel of 
Luke (Grand Rapids, MI 1997) 671-672. 

5Vgl. z. B. A.C. MITCHELL, “Zacchaeus Revisited: Luke 19,8 as a 
Defense”, Bib 71 (1990) 153-176; A.C. MITCHELL, “The Use of ovkogavtsiv 
in Luke 19,8: Further Evidence for Zacchaeus's Defense", Bib 72 (1991) 
546-547. 

$ So D.A.S. RAvENS, “Zacchaeus: The Final Part of a Lukan Triptych?", 
JSNT 41 (1991) 19-32 (21). 
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dieser Überzeugung zu gelangen, muss man zuerst aufmerksam auf 
die sprachliche Seite achten, d. h. die Bedingungen sehen, unter 
denen die verschiedenen Bedeutungen des grammatikalischen 
Tempus “Präsens” (sowohl im Allgemeinen als auch konkret im 
Griechischen) zu erkennen sind, und dann dies mit der Aussage 
von Lk 19,8 und deren Kontext konfrontieren. 


I. Das Präsens und seine Bedeutungen 


Die zwei verschiedenen Interpretationen der Worte des Zachäus 
in Lk 19,8 gehen von zwei verschiedenen Bedeutungen der 
Präsensformen did@pt und ànoóí(óoju aus. Die eine (traditionelle) 
Auslegung versteht sie als Präsens mit Bezug auf ein zukünftiges 
Geschehen und die andere (neuere) als Präsens mit Bezug auf eine 
habituelle Tätigkeit. Wenn wir die Verbformen an sich, d. h. ohne 
Berücksichtigung des Kontextes, betrachten, sind gewiss beide 
Lósungen móglich, weil das Präsens ohne Zweifel die genannten 
Bedeutungen ausdrücken kann. In sehr vielen (vor allem indoger- 
manischen) Sprachen? kónnen wir mindestens vier verschiedene 
semantische Bezüge des Präsens unterscheiden: 1) Bezug auf 
Gegenwärtiges, 2) Bezug auf allgemein Gültiges, 3) Bezug auf 
Zukünftiges, 4) Bezug auf Vergangenes*. Es ist zwar möglich die 
ersten zwei Punkte zusammenzunehmen, so dass dann nur drei 
Gruppen unterschieden werden (Gegenwartsbezug, Zukunftsbezug, 
Vergangenheitsbezug)?, aber innerhalb der Gruppe mit dem Bezug 
auf Gegenwärtiges kann man jedenfalls wieder gesondert das so 
genannte habituelle Präsens unterscheiden". 

Auch die Grammatiken des neutestamentlichen Griechisch 
belegen bei dem griechischen Präsens all diese Bedeutungen, 


"Es gibt sicherlich Unterschiede von Sprache zu Sprache in der Häufig- 
keit der Verwendung der einzelnen Bedeutungen des Prásens. So z. B. kommt 
die futurische Bedeutung des Präsens im Deutschen viel häufiger vor als in 
den romanischen Sprachen. 

*So Duden. Grammatik der deutschen Gegenwartssprache (Mannheim 
$1998) 147-148. 

? So die neueste Ausgabe der Dudengrammatik: Die Grammatik. Unent- 
behrlich für richtiges Deutsch (Mannheim 52009) 505-507. 

? Vol. z. B. E. HENTSCHEL - H. WEYDT, Handbuch der deutschen Gram- 
matik (Berlin - New York ?2003) 97. 
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obwohl die Gliederung in Gruppen anders ausfallen kann. Die 
Grammatik von E. G. Hoffmann und H. v. Siebenthal unter- 
scheidet z. B. bei dem Indikativ Prásens den Gegenwartsbezug (als 
Normalfall) mit Untergruppen “linear”, “iterativ” und “konativ”, 
dann das “zeitlose”, gnomische Präsens, weiter den Zukunfts- 
bezug, das praesens historicum und (als selten) die perfektische 
Bedeutung". Wir brauchen hier nicht in die wissenschaftliche 
Diskussion über die Wesensbestimmung der griechischen Tempora 
einzutreten. Wenn z. B. behauptet wird: “Alle Tempora des Grie- 
chischen sind zeitlos”', können wir selbstverständlich mindestens 
bestätigen, dass das griechische Präsens sowohl präsentische als 
auch vergangene und zukünftige Geschehnisse beschreiben 
kann. Und genauso gilt, dass die griechischen Präsensformen 
sowohl eine habituelle (iterative) Tätigkeit als auch ein zukünftiges 
Geschehen zum Ausdruck bringen können. Dann ist aber die Frage 
berechtigt, wie man die konkrete Bedeutung bestimmen kann. Im 
Prinzip lautet die Antwort sehr einfach: Es ist der Kontext der 
jeweiligen Stelle, der über die Bedeutung der verwendeten Präsens- 
verbform(en) entscheidet”. Dabei geht es aber eben um die rich- 
tige Beurteilung des Kontextes, was nicht immer leicht vorkommen 
muss. Am eindeutigsten ist die Situation, wenn ein Adverb oder 
eine Adverbialbestimmung die Zeit oder den Verlauf des Gesche- 
hens genau angibt, wie z. B. “morgen”, “nächste Woche” für die 
futurische Bedeutung oder “täglich”, “zweimal im Monat” für die 
habituelle Bedeutung des Präsens. Solche Eindeutigkeit haben wir 


1 Siehe E.G. HOFFMANN - H. von SIEBENTHAL, Griechische Grammatik 
zum Neuen Testament (Riehen ?1990) 316-319. Weiter s. die ausführliche 
Beschreibung des neutestamentlichen Präsens bei D.B. WALLACE, Greek 
Grammar Beyond the Basics. An Exegetical Syntax of the New Testament 
(Grand Rapids, MI 1996) 513-539. Merkwürdigerweise erwähnt die wissen- 
schaftliche Grammatik von F. BLAss - A. DEBRUNNER - F. REHKOPF, Gram- 
matik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch (Göttingen 1984) 264-268, in den 
das Prásens behandelnden Paragraphen (319-324) die iterative (habituelle) 
Bedeutung des Präsens praktisch nur andeutungsweise in $ 322, 3 (vgl. auch 
Anm. 3 mit dem Hinweis auf Apg 26,31). Der Grund wird wohl darin liegen, 
dass diese Grammatik keine volle Systematik anstrebt, sondern vor allem die 
Besonderheiten des neutestamentlichen Griechisch zu erklären bemüht ist. 

? H. WEINRICH, Tempus. Besprochene und erzáhlte Welt (München 2001) 
280. 

3 Über die Wichtigkeit des Kontextes bei der Bestimmung der Bedeutung 
einer Zeitform vgl. z. B. B. COMRIE, Tense (Cambridge 1985) 29. 
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z. B. in Lk 18,12, wo der Pharisáer im Tempel zu Gott sagt: 
vnotevo dic tod oaßßarov, d.h. “ich faste zweimal in der 
Woche". Hier kann es keinen Zweifel geben, dass die Präsensverb- 
form vnotevv eine habituelle Bedeutung hat. Damit ist diese 
Bedeutung auch für die zweite Verbform in demselben Vers bestä- 
tigt: dmodexat@ (“ich gebe den Zehnten"). Bei dem Verb àroóe- 
KatOW können wir aber auch merken, dass es selbst schon durch 
seine Grundbedeutung (“den Zehnten geben” oder “den Zehnten 
nehmen") den Gedanken einer (regelmäßig) sich wiederholenden 
Tátigkeit nahe legt. Theoretisch ist es zwar móglich, dass jemand 
seinen Akt der Zehntabgabe mit dem Kommentar àroógKató 
begleiten würde, aber ein solcher Fall wäre etwas nicht Geläufiges 
und müsste eigentlich durch eine zusätzliche Angabe verdeutlicht 
werden. Das Verb àzoógkatóo wird also normalerweise im itera- 
tiven Sinn verwendet, wie das auch die Beispiele in Mt 23,23 und 
Lk 11,42 zeigen und bestätigen. Die habituelle (iterative) Bedeu- 
tung der beiden präsentischen Verbformen in Lk 18,12 ist also 
mehr als notwendig gesichert. Die futurische Bedeutung von 
&pyxetor in Mt 17,11 ist gegeben nicht nur durch die Frage der 
Jünger Jesu in Mt 17,10, die kein Wahrnehmen des gerade 
kommenden Elija verrát, sondern auch durch die folgende Verb- 
form im Futur (àrokataotriogU in Mt 17,11. Hinzu kommt noch 
als zusätzliche Orientierungshilfe, dass das Präsens von épyouat 
ziemlich oft futurische Bedeutung hat". Das alles gilt unabhängig 
davon, dass in Mt 17,13 Jesus wieder vom Kommen des Elija als 
von einer schon vergangenen Tatsache spricht. 

Allgemein kónnen wir also sagen, dass man bei der Bestim- 
mung einer prásentischen Verbform auf Signale achten muss, die 
(vom Autor mehr oder weniger bewusst gesetzt) im Text (d. h. im 
Kontext der jeweiligen Form) enthalten sind, um die Leser zu 
lenken. Wie am Beispiel des Verbs 4rodexatóon zu sehen ist, kann 
dabei auch der Sprachgebrauch eine nicht vernachlássigbare Rolle 
spielen. Wenn der Autor von seinen Lesern gut verstanden werden 
wollte, dann sollte es den Lesern auch ohne weiteres gelingen, die 
jeweilige Bedeutung einer Prásensverbform richtig zu bestimmen. 


14 Daran erinnert z. B. M. ZERWICK, Analysis philologica Novi Testamenti 
Graeci (Romae ?1960) 43 (zu Mt 17,11): “praes. huius verbi saepe induit vim 
futuri: veniet". 
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Ein solches Anliegen kónnen wir bei dem Verfasser des Lukase- 
vangeliums sicher mit Recht voraussetzen. Jetzt gilt es, klare und 
verlässliche Signale, die über den Sinn der Präsensformen in Lk 
19,8 entscheiden, zu entdecken. 


II. Lk 19,8 im Kontext 


Als Ziel der Auslegung eines biblischen Textes betrachtet man 
selbstverstándlich die Identifizierung der Gedanken, die der 
Verfasser seinen Adressaten mitteilen wollte. Das kann aber nicht 
immer eine leichte Aufgabe sein, weil sich nicht selten zwei oder 
mehr Móglichkeiten anbieten, wie der Text verstanden werden 
kann. Dabei ist man jedoch in Gefahr, dass man sich für solche 
Móglichkeit des Textverständnisses entscheidet, die eine zwar 
nicht unlogische, aber doch nur eine künstliche Theorie darstellt 
und vom Verfasser nicht beabsichtigt wurde. Eine solche Gefahr 
kann sicher nicht hundertprozentig gebannt werden. Für einen 
Text aus dem Evangelium kann uns aber eine praktische Hilfe 
sein, wenn wir den Text vor allem von der Perspektive der ersten 
Leser(innen)/Hórer(innen) — der Einfachheit halber verwenden 
wir im Folgenden nur “Leser” — betrachten. Es handelt sich also 
um die Frage, wie die ersten Leser den Text verstehen konnten. 
Wir brauchen dabei diese Leser nicht genau zu identifizieren, d. h. 
ihren Wohnort, ihre Herkunft usw. zu bestimmen. Es geht nur 
darum, wie die des Griechischen kundigen Leser, die dem Lukase- 
vangelium zum ersten Mal begegneten, den Text verstehen und 
interpretieren konnten. Diese Sicht schützt jedenfalls besser vor 
einfallsreichen Spekulationen, die letztlich in eine Sackgasse 
führen, weil sie konkret hilft, den Blick unerbittlich auf die reale 
Beschaffenheit des Textes zu richten. Zugleich schützt sie auch 
davor, Interpretationen aus späteren Epochen in den Text hinein- 
zuprojizieren. 

Als die ersten Leser erfuhren, dass Jesus nach Jericho kam und 
durch die Stadt ging (Lk 19,1), kannten sie aus der Schilderung des 
Lukasevangeliums schon relativ viel vom Leben und der Tätigkeit 
Jesu. Die letzte Begebenheit vor dem Eintritt Jesu in Jericho war 
die Heilung eines Blinden (Lk 18,35-43). Dieser Blinde zeigte 
einen großen Glauben, indem er beharrlich schreiend um Jesu 
Erbarmen bat (VV. 38-39.). Nachdem er geheilt worden war, folgte 
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er Jesus und pries Gott (V. 42). In der Szene in Jericho geht es 
wieder um einen Mann. Die ersten Leser erfuhren, dass er Zachäus 
hieß (V. 2). Der Name wird ihnen nichts Näheres gesagt haben". 
Die weiteren Informationen in V. 2 waren schon interessanter: 
Zacháus war Oberzóllner (üäpxırsA@vng) und reich. Obwohl das 
Substantiv GpyiteA@vys zuerst im Lukasevangelium belegt ist, 
muss es den ersten Lesern genügend verständlich gewesen sein: 
Zacháus war einer, dem mehrere Zóllner unterstanden. Wenn er 
dazu als “reich” charakterisiert wird, konnte hier mancher Leser 
eine Spannung empfinden. Denn bis jetzt wurde im Lukasevange- 
lium die Nähe Jesu zu den Zöllnern geschildert (s. 5,27-39; 
7,29.34; 15,1; vgl. auch 18,10-13), während die Reichen ziemlich 
scharf kritisiert wurden (6,24; 12,16-18; 16,19f-21; 18,23-25.). Aber 
auf der anderen Seite kann man nicht übersehen, dass die aufmerk- 
samen Leser in der Verbindung “Oberzöllner” und “reich” auch 
eine anschauliche und klare Bestátigung ihrer bisherigen Ahnung 
sehen konnten oder gar mussten, warum die Zóllner und Sünder 
zusammen wie in einem Atem genannt wurden (5,30; 7,24; 15,1). 
Die weitere Erzählung über das Verlangen und die Mühe des 
Zachäus Jesus zu sehen (VV. 3 und 4), weckt in den Lesern nur 
weiter die Neugier, wie die Geschichte ausgeht. Den ersten Punkt 
der Antwort gibt die Selbsteinladung Jesu in V. 5. Sie lässt nun 
eine Reaktion des Zachàus erwarten. Und die ist eindeutig: 
Zacháus nimmt Jesus mit Freude auf (V. 6). Es ist aber klar, dass 
die Leser noch etwas mehr erwarten mussten, und zwar vor allem 
von Zachäus. Stattdessen kommt in V. 7 das Murren der Leute zur 
Sprache. Diese Kritik der außen stehenden Leute, dass Jesus bei 


5 Die Bedeutung des Namens Zachäus (“der Reine”, “der Unschuldige”) 
will RAVENS, “Zacchaeus” 28-29, als eine weitere Bestätigung der Rechtferti- 
gung des Zachäus in Lk 19,8 sehen. Er erkennt zwar an (“Zacchaeus”, 32), 
dass *Greek readers would not catch Luke's allusions to the Hebrew names", 
sieht aber gleich eine Lósung: “it is not difficult to imagine that an expositor 
in the community would explain the significance of the names". Wäre es nicht 
logischer, wenn der Evangelist selber die zum tieferen Verstándnis des Textes 
notwendige Namendeutung hinzufügte? Dazu müsste Lukas jedoch Hebräisch 
kónnen. Aber sein Werk verrát diese Kenntnis jedenfalls nicht. Vgl. J.A. Frrz- 
MYER, The Gospel According to Luke I-IX (AB 28; New York 1981) 118: 
“There is no evidence that Luke knew any Hebrew". Âhnlich KLEIN, Lukase- 
vangelium 50: “Anzeichen dafür, daß er Aramäisch oder Hebräisch sprach, 
lassen sich von der Sprache und dem Stil nicht erheben". 
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einem Sünder eingekehrt sei, kann auch das Erwarten einer Reak- 
tion Jesu erwecken. Wenn jetzt in V. 8 eine Reaktion des Zachäus 
kommt, kann das redaktionsgeschichtlich zum Schluss führen, dass 
V. 8 einen lukanischen Einschub darstelle!é, Für die ersten Leser 
aber waren schon die Worte am Anfang des Verses in erster Linie 
ein klares Signal, in der Aufmerksamkeit nicht nachzulassen. Das, 
was sie nach V. 6 schon erwartet hatten, sollte jetzt kommen. Das 
Partizip otaQeic kann man als einen “markanten Lukanismus" " 
bezeichnen. Es kommt im Neuen Testament nur in lukanischen 
Schriften vor (Lk 18,11.40; 19,8; Apg 2,14; 17,22; 27,21; dazu noch 
otaBévtes in Apg 5,20; 25,18). An den meisten Stellen folgt eine 
Rede oder eine wichtige Erklärung. So etwas müssen die ersten 
Leser auch von Lk 19,8 erwartet haben. Wenn dabei nach dem 
einleitenden idov (siehe) noch gesagt wird, dass Zachäus sich “an 
den Herrn" wandte, dann lásst sich der Gedanke, dass Zachäus 
etwas sehr Wichtiges in seinem Leben tun will, schwerlich 
verdrängen. Darum müssen wir bei den ersten Lesern schon nach 
den einleitenden Worten vor der direkten Rede des Zachäus in 19,8 
die Erwartung einer wichtigen Äußerung als präsent voraussetzen. 
Selbstverstándlich, praktisch jede Erzählung kann eine Wendung 
nehmen und das geschilderte Geschehen kann weiter anders 
verlaufen, als die Leser erwarten. Aber der Wandel in der Richtung 
des Geschehens sollte im weiteren Text klar signalisiert werden. 
Das muss man von jeder guten Erzählung erwarten. Das gilt ohne 
Zweifel auch für das Lukasevangelium. Aber in unserer Perikope 
ist keine solche Wende im geschilderten Geschehen zu spüren. 
Am Anfang seiner Äußerung spricht Zachäus von der Hälfte 
seines Vermögens. Schon die Erwähnung von tà Ómnópyovta in 
der Wendung tà rjuícià pov TÓV Oónapyóvtov (“die Hälfte 
meines Vermógens") musste für die ersten Leser praktisch ein 
klarer Hinweis sein, dass Zachàus etwas mit seinem Vermógen tun 
will, d. h. dass er sagt, was er in Zukunft tun wird. Ein anderes 
Verständnis war für die ersten Leser nicht gut móglich. Die theore- 
tische Móglichkeit, dass Zacháus über das, was er einmal in der 
Vergangenheit mit der Hälfte seines Vermógens getan hatte, 


Vol. KLEIN, Lukasevangelium, 598, wo in Anm. 3 Autoren dieser 
Ansicht genannt werden. Klein selbst betrachtet den Vers als lukanische 
Umgestaltung. 

1" J. JEREMIAS, Die Sprache des Lukasevangeliums (Göttingen 1980) 273. 
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erzählen wollte, passt nicht in den Kontext. Ebenso wenig konnten 
die ersten Leser an ein “regelmäßiges” Loswerden der Hälfte des 
Vermógens vonseiten des Zachàus denken, weil das im Kontext für 
sie keinen logischen Sinn gab. Alles ist mit der Bedeutung des 
Begriffs ta ünäpxovra gegeben. Die Vertreter der iterativen 
Bedeutung der Präsensverbformen in Lk 19,8 müssen voraussetzen, 
dass ta ünäpyovra “Einkommen” bedeutet". Das ist aber nicht 
möglich. Jedenfalls würden die ersten Leser tà ÚTAPÍOVTA nie in 
diesem Sinn verstanden haben. Das Verb omxópyo bedeutet 
"existieren, vorliegen, vorhanden sein, zur Verfügung stehen", 
Die substantivische Wendung tà brdpyovta bezeichnet dann das, 
was vorliegt, was vorhanden ist, was jemandem zur Verfügung 
steht. In Verbindung mit einer Person handelt es sich einfach um 
jemandes Besitz, Eigentum, Habe oder Vermógen. Wenn z. B. 
Mitchell? Lk 8,3; 12,33; 14,33 und Apg 4,37 anführt, um zu 
zeigen, dass “the meaning of ónápyovta could include income", 
ist das einfach irreführend und falsch. “Vermögen” ist all das, was 
jemand hat, besitzt, was ihm gehórt. Was dieses Vermógen vergró- 
Dert und vermehrt, ist ein Einkommen. Wenn beides sich vereinigt, 
ist nur das Vermógen real da. Aber begrifflich handelt es sich 
immer um zwei verschiedene Dinge. An keiner der von Mitchell 
genannten Stellen kann man ausschließlich an ein Einkommen 
denken. Immer geht es um das, was jemandem gehórt, d. h. um 


18 Das war für sie schon mit dem “reichen” Oberzóllner schwer vereinbar. 
Aber auch in sachlicher Hinsicht war so etwas für sie kaum vorstellbar. 
WOLTER, Lukasevangelium, 613-614., hält es für “ausgeschlossen, dass jemand 
regelmäßig die ‘Hälfte’ seines Vermögens weggeben kann”. Passend bemerkt 
er, dass eine solche Behauptung mit Spezifikationen (“alle zehn Jahre” o. à.) 
versehen sein müsste. Die ersten Leser würden auch so etwas nicht erwartet 
haben. In der Tat gibt es in den Worten des Zachàus keine solche Umstands- 
angabe. 

9 So schon GODET, Commentaire, II, 338: “Par la moitié de ses biens, 
Zachée entend naturellement la moitié de ses revenus". Es ist interessant, dass 
z. B. Fitzmyer in seinem Lukaskommentar die Problematik von tà ündp- 
yxovta nicht diskutiert. Er übersetzt im Text von Lk 19,8 “half of what I own” 
(FITZMYER, Luke X-XXIV, 1218), spricht dann auch von Zachäus’ “posses- 
sions" (FITZMYER, Luke X-XXIV, 1221), aber sonst tut er, als wäre das für 
seine habituelle Interpretation kein Problem. 

? Vgl. die Wörterbücher: BAUER 1669-1670; BDAG, 1029; F. MoNT- 
ANARI, Vocabolario della lingua greca (Torino 1995) 2071. 

21 MITCHELL, “Zacchaeus”, 155. 
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seinen Besitz. Wenn wir jetzt zu der Perspektive der ersten Leser 
zurückkehren, ist es klar, dass sie bei der Nennung der on pyovca 
nur an das Vermógen des Zachàus denken konnten, nicht an sein(e) 
Einkommen. Wenn der Evangelist diesen Gedanken zum Ausdruck 
bringen wollte, konnte er das ohne weiteres tun. Er konnte z. B. 
den Ausdruck ai np600801 verwenden. Dieser findet sich im 
Sinne von "Einkommen, Einkünfte" in der Septuaginta (vgl. 2 
Makk 3,3; 4,8 — im Singular; 9,16; 3 Makk 4,16; 6,30; Spr 28,16) 
und muss sowohl dem Evangelisten als auch den ersten Lesern als 
Terminus des geschäftlichen Lebens bekannt gewesen sein”. Also 
schon aus dem ersten Teil des Prädikats, d. h. vor der Anführung 
des Verbs, war den ersten Lesern klar, dass Zachàus mit seinem 
bestehenden Vermógen etwas zu tun beabsichtigte. 

Wenn nun das indirekte Objekt und das (erste) Verb (toig 
TTMYXOIC dió.) kommen, konnte das für die ersten Leser an dem 
Gedanken der Entscheidung des Zachàus für die Zukunft nichts 
mehr ändern, auch wenn das Verb in einer Prásensform (ö15@11) 
ist. Aber die ersten Leser konnten diese Form mit der futurischen 
Bedeutung umso leichter verbinden, als gerade das Präsens des 
Verbs ôiôœut (neben anderen Verben) und konkret die erste Person 
Singular bei der Formulierung der letztwilligen Verfügungen 
verwendet wurde. Das können wir sehr anschaulich in dem Werk 
Bíot QiAooóoov (Leben der Philosophen)? von Diogenes Laer- 
tios sehen. In dieser kompilatorischen “Philosophiegeschichte” 
finden sich auch Testamente berühmter Philosophen. In diesen 
Testamenten kommt die Verbform did@pt im Sinne von “ich 
vermache, ich hinterlasse” 15-mal vor”. Es handelt sich also um 
eine Entscheidung in der Gegenwart, deren Realisierung erst in der 
Zukunft erfolgen wird. Dieser Zukunftsbezug wird z. B. im Testa- 
ment von Theophrastos (5.51) klar demonstriert durch die Klausel 
gov d£ tt ovup, d. h. “wenn etwas geschehen sollte"?. Für uns 


2 RAVENS, “Zacchaeus”, 27, fragt zwar “what alternative might Luke 
have used?" (statt tà onápyovta im Sinne von “Einkommen”). Aber er 
findet nichts als óyóviov (vgl. Lk 3,14), das freilich nicht passen kann. 

3 Das Werk ist auch unter lángeren Titeln bekannt. Z. B. die deutsche 
Übersetzung von A.Ch.B. Bohrheck erschien unter dem Titel Von dem Leben 
und den Meinungen berühmter Philosophen (Wiesbaden 2008). 

? Es sind folgende Stellen: 5.51; 5.52 (zweimal); 5.54; 5.55; 5.69; 5.70; 
5.72 (dreimal); 5.73 (dreimal); 5.74; 10.16. 

2 Bohrhecks Übersetzung lautet hier “Sollte sich aber ein Zufall 
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kann im Zusammenhang mit Lk 19,8 auch interessant sein, dass 
hier als Gegenstand der testamentarischen Verfügung tà èv otkot 
úrápyxovta mavta, d.h. “alles, was sich zu Hause befindet””, 
angegeben wird. Und was Theophrastos in seinem Haus hat, das ist 
sein Besitz. Hier sieht man, wie tà onápyovza (“der Besitz” oder 
“das Vermögen”) und ôiôœut mit futurischer Bedeutung gut zuein- 
ander passen. Obwohl Diogenes Laertios wahrscheinlich erst im 3. 
Jh. n. Chr. lebte und seine Texte von disparater Qualität sind und 
eher unterhaltsamen Charakter haben, muss dieser Sprachgebrauch 
von ôiôœut im Gedächtnis des Evangelisten und der meisten ersten 
Leser präsent gewesen sein”. Zachàus macht sicher keine letztwil- 
lige Verfügung, kein Testament, dessen Vollstreckung erst nach 
seinem Tod erfolgen kónnte. Aber seine Haltung ist der eines 
Testators ähnlich. Er trifft eine Entscheidung hier und jetzt, die 
jedoch erst spáter in die Tat umgesetzt wird. Zacháus macht also 
ein Versprechen, eine Art Gelübde?. Auf Grund von ónápyovta 
und unterstützt durch die Verbform óíócou konnten die ersten 
Leser die Erklärung des Zachäus nicht anders als zukunftsbezogen 
interpretieren. 

Aber mit der Erwähnung der Hälfte des Vermógens ist die 
Äußerung des Zachäus noch nicht zu Ende. Er ist noch bereit alles, 
was er zu Unrecht von jemand gefordert habe, vierfach zurückzu- 
geben. Die Aufmerksamkeit der ersten Leser wurde wohl mehr von 


ereignen". Der griechische Text: Lives of Eminent Philosophers (LCL 184; 
Cambridge, MA 1972) 502. 

6 Bohrheck übersetzte: “Alles im Hause befindliche”. 

” Vgl. z. B. Sióop im selben Sinn bei Demosthenes in seiner ersten 
Rede gegen Stephanus (In Stephanum 1, 28.9; 28.13; 74.7). In den Texten von 
Testamenten wurden selbstverstándlich auch andere Verben im Prásens 
verwendet; vgl. z. B. das kataAsinw in Stratons Testament bei Diogenes 
Laertios (Vitae philosophorum, 5.61). 

2 Für den griechischen Text, d. h. auch für die ersten Leser, ist die Unter- 
scheidung zwischen einer puren Zukunftsbedeutung und einer Art Gelübde 
ohne praktische Bedeutung, weil beides zukunftsbezogen ist und mit der glei- 
chen Prásensform ausgedrückt werden kann. Relativ akut kónnte das z. B. bei 
der Übersetzung in diejenigen slawischen Sprachen (z. B. Russisch, Polnisch, 
Tschechisch) werden, in denen die perfektiven “Präsensformen” bedeutungs- 
gemäß schon Futurformen darstellen. Aber z. B. in den testamentarischen 
Texten werden gewóhnlich imperfektive Prásensformen verwendet. Um der 
Eindeutigkeit willen würde man aber beim Übersetzen von Lk 19,8 eher die 
perfektiven Formen vorziehen. 
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der Angabe der vierfachen Rückerstattung als von der präsenti- 
schen Verbform ànoóíóo[u gefesselt. Wir wissen nicht, wie groß 
ihre Kenntnisse der jüdischen und der rómischen Rechtspraxis 
waren”, aber die Bereitschaft des Zachàus zu dieser Entschädigung 
konnte ihnen jedenfalls als großzügig genug erscheinen. Unserer 
Aufmerksamkeit kann jedenfalls die Verbform ànoóíóopu nicht 
entgehen. Wenn schon die erste Präsensform did@pt eine futuri- 
sche Bedeutung hat, dann muss das auch von anoödtdanı gelten. 
Man kann aber fragen, ob der Evangelist hier besser nicht eine 
Futurform (konkret anoö@cw) verwenden konnte, damit jeder 
Zweifel über die Bedeutung der ersten Präsensverbform beseitigt 
wurde?. Auf diese Frage kann man antworten: Er konnte, aber 
musste nicht. Obwohl das Futur dmodmow etwaige Zweifel über 
den zeitlichen Bezug der Äußerung des Zachäus für alle Zeiten aus 
der Welt schaffen würde, bestátigt hingegen die Präsensform 
ärnoôiôop den performativen Charakter der Worte des Zachäus. 
Diese Worte sind schon eine Tat, die den Wandel im Leben des 
Oberzöllners manifestiert?. Das Verb àxoóíóopi wurde in den 
testamentarischen Texten sicherlich weniger oft gebraucht als 
Sido. Aber seine Präsensform in Lk 19,8 nach óíóop konnte die 
ersten Leser nicht besonders überraschen, weil sie auch andere 
Verben als diémp aus dieser Textsorte kannten”. So mussten die 
Worte des Zachäus den ersten Lesern als vóllig klar und eindeutig 
erscheinen. Auf Grund der Begegnung mit Jesus hat Zachàus eine 
sein bisheriges Leben ändernde Entscheidung getroffen, so dass er 
für alle, die an Christus geglaubt haben, als Beispiel dienen kann. 


? Genaueres zu dieser Rechtspraxis s. KLEIN, Lukasevangelium, 602. mit 
Anm. 39 und 40. 

? Von den alten Bibelübersetzungen hat z. B. die sahidisch-koptische 
Übersetzung in Lk 19,8 für 6i6œpt das sog. Präsens I (tt = ich gebe) und für 
ärnoôiôop das sog. Futur I, auch Instans genannt (tNaraag = ich werde es 
geben oder ich bin im Begriff es zu geben; franz. je vais le donner); s. Sahidic 
Coptic New Testament (ed. J.W. WELLS) (London 2006) 100. Das ist zugleich 
auch ein klares Beispiel des altchristlichen Verständnisses von Lk 19,8. 

? Vgl. wie É. DELEBECQUE, Évangile de Luc (Paris 1992) 119, die 
Prásensformen in Lk 19,8 bewertet: “l’indicatif présent souligne mieux qu'un 
futur la brusquerie de la conversion: la décision est prise". 

2 Vgl. aber dnodiôœut im Testament des Physikers Straton bei Diogenes 
Laertios (Vitae philosophorum, 5.63). 
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Nicht zuletzt unterstreicht auch die Anrede Küpie (“Herr”) 
inmitten von Zachàus' Erklárung dieses Verständnis. 

Mit den Worten des Zachäus in V. 8, die nicht nur als seine 
Antwort auf die Kritik der Leute in V. 7, sondern auch — und vor 
allem — als Ausdruck dessen, was ihm die Begegnung mit Jesus 
gebracht hat, zu verstehen sind, kann die ganze Szene noch nicht 
enden. Das müssen schon die ersten Leser empfunden haben. Sie 
werden ziemlich logisch eine Reaktion Jesu erwartet haben. Und 
die kommt wirklich in den beiden letzten Versen der Perikope. Die 
erste Aussage in V. 9 ist explizit an Zachàus gerichtet, jedoch sie 
gilt sicher auch für die Leute drauBen, aber nicht nur für sie, 
sondern auch für die Leser des Evangeliums: *Heute ist diesem 
Haus Heil widerfahren, weil auch er ein Sohn Abrahams ist". 
Isoliert betrachtet könnte diese Äußerung verschieden interpretiert 
werden. Aber im Kontext der Perikope und des Evangeliums haben 
wir praktisch nur eine logische Verständnismöglichkeit. Auch den 
meisten der ersten Leser konnte das Adverb "heute" nicht 
entgehen. Es kam schon in V. 5 vor (“heute muss ich in deinem 
Haus bleiben"). Aber wahrscheinlich konnten sie sich auch an 2,11 
und 4,21 oder sogar an 5,26 und 13,32-33 erinnern. Mit dem 
Adverb “heute” ist an allen genannten Stellen auch eine mehr oder 
weniger stark ausgeprägte theologische Bedeutung verbunden. Es 
geht immer um das Heil, das Jesus bringt”. Das ist klar ersichtlich 
auch in Lk 19,5.9. Die Selbsteinladung Jesu in 19,5 wurde von 
Zachäus mit Freude beantwortet. Die ersten Leser erwarteten aber 
noch etwas dazu. Wenn sie vom Heil, das Zachäus widerfuhr, 
lasen, bezogen sie das selbstverständlich nicht nur auf die freudige 
Aufnahme Jesu, sondern auch — und vor allem — auf die 
Entscheidung des Zachàus hinsichtlich der Zukunft in 19,8. Das 
entspricht auch vóllig der Logik der Erzáhlung. Die Worte, mit 
denen Jesus begründet, warum das Heil Zachàus zuteil wurde, 
kónnten an sich wegen der Präsensform “ist” als ambig gelten. 
Aber vom Kontext her ist die Begründung klar und eindeutig. Es 
genügt nicht, dass Zachäus sich der leiblichen Abstammung von 
Abraham rühmen kann, sondern sein “Glaube und seine Aufnahme 


3 Zur Bewertung aller lukanischen “Heute”-Stellen vgl. meinen Beitrag: 
L. Ticuy, “Das lukanische ‘heute’”, Acta Universitatis Palackianae Olomu- 
censis. Theologica Olomucensia 4 (2002) 105-117. 
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Jesu hat ihn als echten Sohn Abrahams erwiesen"?*, d.h. 
einschlieBlich der Wende in seinem Leben. Die ersten Leser 
konnten sich meistens an 13,16 erinnern, wo Jesus von der Frau, 
die er am Sabbat heilte, als von einer “Tochter Abrahams” sprach, 
und sicherlich auch an 3,8, wo Jesus unmissverständlich sagte, 
dass eine nur leibliche Abstammung von Abraham nicht genügt. Es 
ist notwendig die Früchte hervorzubringen, die “der Umkehr 
entsprechen". Während jemand aus 13,16 ableiten kónnte, dass eine 
nur äußere Zugehörigkeit zu Israel den Anspruch auf das Heil 
garantiert, geht aus 3,8 klar hervor, dass das nicht der Fall ist. 
Wegen der kráftigen Aussage in 3,8 müssen auch die ersten Leser 
Lk 19,9b im Lichte der Worte des Täufers interpretiert haben. Und 
diese Sicht wird dann in der folgenden begründenden Aussage Jesu 
in V. 10 eindeutig bestátigt, die den Schluss der ganzen Perikope 
bildet: *Denn der Menschensohn ist gekommen zu suchen und zu 
retten, was verloren ist." Kein Leser des Lukasevangeliums, der 
den vorherigen Text verfolgt hat, kónnte bei 19,10 das 15. Kapitel 
vergessen haben, das als wahre Perle im gesamten Evangelium 
bezeichnet werden kann. So müssen auch die ersten Leser hier eine 
klare Verbindung gesehen haben. Daneben muss auch 5,32, der 
Schluss der Perikope über die Berufung des Zóllners Levi mit dem 
Begriff der petávora, zu der Jesus die Sünder zu rufen gekommen 
ist, in ihrem Gedächtnis lebendig geblieben sein. Diese klaren und 
logischen Verbindungen waren für die ersten Leser nur eine selbst- 
verständliche Bestätigung des Verständnisses der Tat des Zachäus, 
wie es schon aus 19,8 klar genug hervorgeht. Zacháus nahm Jesus 
nicht nur freudig in seinem Haus auf, sondern diese Begegnung 
führte ihn auch zu dem Entschluss, sein bisheriges Leben zu 
ändern. Er war fest entschlossen, alle Ungerechtigkeit mehr als 
genug gutzumachen. 

Auch wir kónnen Lk 19,8 im Kontext nicht anders verstehen. 
Die Begegnung mit Jesus brachte Zacháus das Heil. Er fasste den 
Entschluss, mit aller Ungerechtigkeit Schluss zu machen und 
gerecht zu leben. Hier müssen wir aber zur Kenntnis nehmen, dass 
die Geschichte nicht alle Detailfragen beantwortet. Es ist nicht 
gesagt, wie konkret das Leben des Zachäus nach seiner Umkehr 


34 A. STÖGER, Das Evangelium nach Lukas (GS 3/2; Düsseldorf 1966) 
146. 
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aussah. Blieb er auch weiterhin als Oberzóllner tätig? Wir wissen 
nicht, ob die ersten Leser sich diese Frage stellten. Aber die 
Antwort auf diese Frage lag wohl außerhalb des Interesses des 
Evangelisten. Er wollte in der Zachäusgeschichte ein Beispiel 
geben, was die wahre Umkehr bedeutet, und zugleich anschaulich 
verkünden, wem diese Umkehr zu verdanken ist. Das gehórt sicher 
zum Wesen der Botschaft der Perikope Lk 19,1-10. Und ohne die 
richtige Interpretation von Lk 19,8 ist es nicht móglich, diese 
Botschaft voll zu verstehen. 

Wir wissen zwar nicht genau, ob der Evangelist den Oberzóllner 
Zachàus für einen grofen Sünder hielt. Aber Zachàus' Worte im 
Konditionalsatz in 19,8 £i tıvög TI E0VKopävrnoa (“wenn ich 
etwas zu Unrecht von jemand gefordert habe") kann man unge- 
zwungen nur im Sinne eines realen Fehlverhaltens des Oberzóllners 
interpretieren. Es ist zwar immer móglich, dass man unwissentlich 
oder unabsichtlich etwas Ungerechtes tut. Aber das kann hier jeden- 
falls nicht der nächstliegende oder sogar ausschließliche Sinn sein. 
Darum kann die Suche nach Belegen, die beweisen sollten, dass das 
Verb ovkopavté® auch unabsichtliche Taten bezeichnet, nicht 
helfen?*. Für die ersten Leser konnte der zitierte Konditionalsatz im 
Kontext nur bedeuten, dass Zachäus über seine ungerechten Taten 
in der Vergangenheit sprach?*. Und diese Fehler wollte er jetzt 
gutmachen. 

Wir kónnen vielleicht im Text der Perikope noch auf ein 
Element, das unser Verständnis der Worte des Zachäus vóllig 
unterstützt, hinweisen, obwohl es wenig beachtet wird. Zachàus 
wurde (in V. 2) als àpyicgAcvmng bezeichnet. Die ersten Leser 
begegneten diesem Wort wohl zum ersten Mal. Aber ihnen muss 
vóllig klar gewesen sein, dass ein Oberzóllner, der einige oder 
mehrere Zóllner unter sich hatte, auch — wenigstens zum Teil — 


35 Darum bemüht sich MITCHELL, “Further Evidence", 546-547. Aber die 
beiden von Mitchell angeführten Beispiele aus Flavius Josephus (Ant. 16.170 
und 10.114-115) bestätigen nur, dass ovkogavteiv auch die Bedeutungen 
*verleumden" und “beschuldigen” hat. Das ist aber keine neue Entdeckung 
(vgl. die Wörterbücher). Auf keinen Fall können diese Texte für ein 
Verständnis des unschuldigen Zachäus in Lk 19,8 benutzt werden. 

3° Es ist nicht möglich, wie MITCHELL, “Further Evidence", 546-547., es 
tut, nur an “unabsichtliche Irrtümer" des Zachäus zu denken. Der erwähnte 
vierfache Ersatz beinhaltet sicher auch den Gedanken einer fehlerhaften und 
verbesserungsbedürftigen Praxis. 
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die Verantwortung für das Handeln der ihm unterstellten Zóllner 
trug. Das unterstrich für sie nur die GróBe der Wende im Leben 
des Zacháus. Der moderne Leser kónnte sicher fragen, ob der 
Oberzóllner doch nicht besser sein kónnte als seine Kollegen in 
niedrigerer Stellung. Theoretisch wäre das móglich, aber unser 
Text sagt nichts darüber. Der logische Verlauf der Erzählung 
schlieBt hingegen einen solchen Gedanken aus. Wenn der Ober- 
zöllner Zachäus schon während seines früheren Amtierens sein 
Vermógen mit den Armen teilte und seine Ungerechtigkeiten 
viermal ersetzte, kónnte das nicht verheimlicht werden. Und die 
massive Kritik der Leute in Lk 19,7 wäre ganz undenkbar. Diese 
Feststellung gilt auch, wenn wir nur auf der Ebene des lukanischen 
Textes bleiben (d. h. auf der sog. Stufe III) und nicht auf die 
Ebene der Historie (auf die sog. Stufe I) hinabzusteigen versuchen. 
Auch dieses Element bestätigt, was sich aus der richtigen Interpre- 
tation der Äußerung des Zachäus in V. 8 ergibt. Die Worte des 
Zachäus hatten für die ersten Leser einen eindeutigen Sinn. Für sie 
gab es offensichtlich kein Problem mit der Identifizierung der 
präsentischen Verbformen in 19,8. Ebenso sollte es auch für uns 
gelten”. 


37 FITZMYER, Luke X-XXIV, 1221, weist auf die ambivalente Position von 
A.T. Robertson hin, der in seiner großen Grammatik des neutestamentlichen 
Griechisch Lk 19,8 zuerst unter den Beispielen des futuristic present anführt, 
aber später auch als Beispiel des iterative or customary present nennt. Das ist 
wahr; s. A.T. ROBERTSON, Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light 
of Historical Research (Nashville, TN 1934) 870, 880. Aber Fitzmyer 
verschweigt, dass Robertson an der zweiten Stelle anfügt: “more likely it is a 
new purpose in Zacchaeus, when it would be aoristic”. Wir wissen nicht, 
warum A.T. Robertson so in seiner Grammatik vorging. Vielleicht wollte er 
alle Interpretationsmöglichkeiten offen halten. Aber in seinem anderen Werk 
Word Pictures in the New Testament (Nashville, TN 1930) II, 240, zeigte 
Robertson keine Ambivalenz, wenn er die Worte des Zachäus in Lk 19,8 inter- 
pretierte: “I offer to do it here and now”. Andere Analytiker der Sprache des 
Neuen Testaments sind klar auf der Seite des futurischen Verständnisses: vgl. 
ZERWICK, Analysis, 191 (“volo dare, dabo”); M. ZERWICK - M. GROSVENOR, 
A Grammatical Analysis of the Greek New Testament (Roma *1993) 258 (“I 
will give, I am determined to give"); F. RIENECKER, Sprachlicher Schlüssel 
zum Griechischen Neuen Testament (Giessen 51987) 178 (“präs. = Gelübde ... 
od. wie 7,27 futurisch”); W. HAUBECK - H. v. SIEBENTHAL, Neuer sprachli- 
cher Schlüssel zum griechischen Neuen Testament. Matthäus bis Offenbarung 
(Giessen 2007) 482 (“ich will geben"). 
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Wir haben uns mit den Worten des Oberzóllners Zacháus in Lk 
19,8 befasst. Die darin enthaltenen Prásensformen óíóoju und 
ànoóíóopt sind in der neueren Exegese meistens (und traditionell) 
im futurischen, aber minderheitlich auch im habituellen (iterativen) 
Sinn interpretiert worden. Diese Formen kónnen selbstverstàndlich 
an sich (nur so!) beide Bedeutungen haben. Wir haben versucht, 
die eindeutige Interpretation zu ermitteln. Dabei konnten wir von 
der auf jeden Fall nicht unvernünftigen Voraussetzung ausgehen, 
dass der Evangelist von seinen Lesern eindeutig verstanden werden 
wollte. Wir haben dazu die sprachliche Seite der ÂuBerung des 
Zachäus genauer beachtet. Daraus hat sich die entscheidende Funk- 
tion des Kontextes ergeben. Als Hilfe diente uns die Wahrnehmung 
des Textes von der Perspektive der ersten Leser. Konkret haben wir 
im Text Signale gesucht, die über den Sinn der Präsensverbformen 
entscheiden. Das stärkste Signal haben wir im Ausdruck tà Ürüp- 
yovta gefunden, der nur “Besitz” oder “Vermögen” bedeuten 
kann. Diese Bedeutung kann sinnvoll nur mit dem futurischen Sinn 
der Verben verbunden werden. Diesen Befund haben dann auch die 
weiteren Signale im Text bestätigt, vor allem der Sprachgebrauch 
des Verbs óíócopu, das in letztwilligen Verfügungen im Präsens 
verwendet wurde, dann aber auch der Konditionalsatz in der Äuße- 
rung des Zacháus und der Verlauf des erzáhlten Geschehens. Auch 
der Kontext des Lukasevangeliums ist konform mit dieser Lósung. 
Wir konnten nicht auf alle Argumente der Vertreter der iterativen 
(habituellen) Bedeutung der präsentischen Verbformen in Lk 19,8 
eingehen. Das war aber nicht notwendig, weil die Signale, die für 
das futurische Verstándnis der genannten Verbformen sprechen, 
stark und eindeutig genug sind, um praktisch jeden rationalen 
Zweifel auszuschließen. Das bedeutet, dass z. B. die Rede von 
"compelling reasons"?* für eine iterative Interpretation der Verb- 
formen in Lk 19,8 vóllig unbegründet ist. 

Das Ergebnis unserer Untersuchung lautet also auch: Es gibt 
keinen vernünftigen Grund, in den Worten des Zachäus in Lk 19,8 
eine Verteidigung oder Rechtfertigung zu sehen. Die Auslegung 


38 MITCHELL, “Zacchaeus Revisited", 154. 
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der Worte des Zachäus im habituellen Sinn führt sozusagen in eine 
exegetische Sackgasse. Das Verbleiben in einer Sackgasse kann 
nur schaden. Es gilt herauszukommen. Dabei kónnte unser Beitrag 
behilflich sein. Es wäre sicher ein bisschen naiv zu glauben, dass 
alle Vertreter der iterativen Bedeutung der Verbformen in Lk 19,8 
ihren Standpunkt sofort ändern. Sie sollten aber über ihre Position 
weiter nachdenken. Es gibt jedoch auch solche, die sich zwar zum 
traditionellen Verständnis von Lk 19,8 bekennen, es aber mit einem 
gewissen Zögern tun”. Die könnten mehr Sicherheit gewinnen, um 
die Botschaft von Lk 19,8 und auch der ganzen Perikope 19,1-10 
ohne jedes Hindernis zu vernehmen. 


Palacky-Universität Ladislav TicHy 
Olomouc, Tschechische Republik 


SUMMARY 


The present tense forms iða and napadtd@p in Lk 19,8 are mostly considered 
as futuristic. Another view interprets them as iterative or customary. In order to 
discover their right meaning one has to pay attention to signals in the immediate 
context. The strongest signal is the expression tà ónópyovta, which must mean 
“possessions” or “property”. Already from this term the first readers/hearers must 
have concluded that Zacchaeus wanted to make a decision concerning his future 
life. Other signals in the context (including the form Sido itself used in last 
wills) confirm this interpretation. 


Vel. z.B. F. Bovon, Das Evangelium nach Lukas - 3. Teilband: Lk 
15,1-19,27 (EKK III/3; Neukirchen 2001), der sagt, dass er zusammen mit 
vielen anderen Autoren zu der Option der unmittelbaren Zukunft "neige". 


Striking the Shepherd. 
Early Christian Versions and Interpretations 
of Zechariah 13,7 


More than half a century ago, in a book that is still worth read- 
ing, C.H. Dodd offered a reconstruction of what he called “the 
Bible of the Early Church"': those portions of the OT that are 
preferably used as sources of quotations and allusions in the 
NT. Under the heading “Apocalyptic-eschatological Scriptures" 
Dodd mentioned Zechariah 9-14?, and indeed, from this series of 
complex and obscure oracles come such quotations as those on 
the king riding on a donkey (Zech 9,9 in Matt 21,5; John 12,15), 
on the thirty pieces of silver thrown into the temple (Zech 11,13 
in Matt 27,9-10), and on looking on the pierced one (Zech 12,10 
in John 19,37; Rev 1,7). As this brief list already shows, several 
of these apocalyptic-eschatological prophecies from Deutero-Ze- 
chariah are applied in the NT to Jesus' passion and death: they 
serve an apocalyptic-eschatological interpretation of the death of 
Jesus. 

To these prophecies also belongs Zech 13,7, cited by the Mar- 
kan Jesus at the beginning of the passion narrative, when he an- 
nounces the defection of his disciples: “I will strike the shepherd, 
and the sheep will be scattered" (Mark 14,27). The prophecy re- 
turns in Matthew (26,31), in John (16,32), in the Epistle of Barna- 
bas (5,12), and in Justin's Dialogue with Trypho (53,6). Justin may 
be said to mark the transition from a relatively free way of dealing 
with Zechariah's prophecy to patristic exegesis, so it seems to be 
legitimate to end with him?. What is interesting is that on the one 


! C.H. Dopp, According to the Scriptures. The Sub-Structure of New 
Testament Theology (London 1952) 61-110. 

> Dopp, According to the Scriptures, 64-67. 

3 The first post-Justin Christian author whom we know of that uses the text 
is Irenaeus (Epid. 76); he may depend on Justin (see M.C. ALBL, “And Scrip- 
ture Cannot Be Broken ". The Form and Function of the Early Christian Testi- 
monia Collections [NTS 96; Leiden 1999] 114-118), and in any case, he does 
not in this instance really add to him. According to M. CASEVITZ - 
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hand, relations of dependence can be established between the quo- 
tations and allusions in the Gospels, Barnabas and Justin, and that 
on the other hand there are conspicuous differences between them 
regarding both textual form and interpretation. So it will be worth- 
while to try to trace the development of the textual form and the 
interpretation of Zech 13,7 in these early Christian texts. It may 
give us some insight into the possibilities and varieties of early 
Christian readings of the OT. 

I shall start with some observations on the Hebrew text and on 
some of the ancient versions, notably the LXX (which offers a 
very peculiar rendering). The Hebrew text is the starting point of 
the whole process of tradition and interpretation, and the ancient 
versions show something of its problems and its potential. Next, I 
shall discuss the early Christian versions and interpretations, and 
try to detect their relations. 


1. The Old Testament Text 


Zech 13,7 MT reads as follows: 


"55 cus mm O sword, awake against my shepherd 
mp Omron and against the man of my association, 
MINS mm ON) says the Lord of hosts; 
DOTAR qn strike the shepherd 
INST DXum and the sheep will be scattered, 
pex UD onem and I will turn my hand against the little ones. 


The two imperatives "my, “awake”, and 77, “strike”, are evi- 
dently parallel and both must be addressed to the sword. The 
grammatical agreement is not perfect: 77 is the masculine form of 
the hiphil impv. sg., while 297, “sword”, is a feminine noun. How- 
ever, such lack of concord is not uncommon in the Hebrew Bible 
(see, e.g., Amos 4,1; Ru 1,8)*. The meaning of the verse is not very 
obvious, just as many things in Zechariah 9-14 are enigmatic. It 
constitutes the beginning of the third of Deutero-Zechariah's shep- 
herd passages (13,7-9; see further 10,1-3; 11,1-17). In the final re- 


C. DoGnIEZ - M. Hart, La Bible d'Alexandrie, 23/10-11. Les douze prophe- 
tes. Aggée - Zacharie (Paris 2007) 166-167, Zach 13,7 occurs relatively rarely 
in the patristic lists of OT testimonies to Christ. 

* See GKC, §§110k and 144a, and cf. P. Jovon - T. MURAOKA, À Gram- 
mar of Biblical Hebrew (Subsidia Biblica 27; Rome 2006) $150k. 
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daction of Zechariah, “my shepherd”, also called “the man of my 
association”, may be a negative figure, in the same vein as the 
“worthless shepherd” of Zech 11,15-17°, or he may be a positive, 
even messianic figure, for instance in line with the “pierced one” 
of Zech 12,10-14°. “The sheep” that “will be scattered” must be 
the people of Judah, who will partly perish and partly be saved, as 
the following verses (8-9) announce. “The little ones” may be the 
small ones of the flock, or the shepherd lads; their role is also un- 
clear. In any case, verse 7 speaks of a divinely ordained crisis that 
concerns a leadership that will be struck and a people that will be 
scattered. 

A pre-Christian quotation of the Hebrew text of Zech 13,7 is 
found in CD, ms. B 19,7-9. Apart from orthographical differences 
and the substitution of ^x, “God”, for mxay mm, “the Lord of 
hosts”, the quotation is identical with the MT. The text is interpre- 
ted here as referring to God visiting the land to repay the evil ones 
who despise the Law (19,5-7). The interpretation also speaks of 
“the poor of the sheep” (see Zech 11,11) as “those who guard him/ 
it” (God’s precept?) and who will “be rescued at the time of the 
visitation” (19,9-10). It is not quite clear whether these “poor of 
the sheep” should be identified with “the little ones” mentioned at 
the end of the quotation. Other things are unclear as well: the 
shepherd mentioned in the quotation may be a negative figure (a 
wicked leader) or a positive figure (the Teacher of Righteousness 
or a messianic figure)’. What is clear, is that the verse from Zecha- 
riah is considered to concern the time of the end. 


5 So, e.g., R. Mason, “The Use of Earlier Biblical Material in Zechariah 
9-14. A Study in Inner Biblical Exegesis" (diss. University of London 1973) 
168-188; PL. REDDITT, "Israel's Shepherds: Hope and Pessimism in Zechariah 
9-14", CBO 51 (1989) 631-642. 

$ So, e.g., D.J. Moo, The Old Testament in the Gospel Passion Narratives 
(Sheffield 1983) 173-174; S.L. Cook, *The Metamorphosis of a Shepherd: 
The Tradition History of Zechariah 11:17 + 13:7-9”, CBQ 55 (1993) 453-466, 
esp. 460-463; see further the survey of interpretations in R.E. WATTS, 
“Mark”, Commentary on the New Testament Use of the Old Testament (eds. 
G.K. BEALE - D.A. CARSON) (Grand Rapids, MI - Nottingham 2007) 111- 
249, esp. 232. 

7See J. DE WAARD, A Comparative Study of the Old Testament Text in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and in the New Testament (STDJ 4; Leiden 1965) 40-41. 
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The Targum remains relatively close to the MT, except that 
“real” persons and acts are substituted for “metaphorical” ones*: 


Dvn o» wow xom O sword, be revealed against the king 
mcn mms moms Kw Dr) and against the prince his companion 
who is his equal, who is like him, 
mNay v tax says the Lord of hosts; 
w2on m owp slay the king 
Ko yan and the princes shall be scattered 
NN >» xn nsn moe and I will bring back a mighty stroke 
upon the underlings. 


One textual difference can be established between the MT and 
the Hebrew text that served as the basis for the Targum: the latter 
read svn» instead of rmm», “his association” instead of “my asso- 
ciation", a reading that finds support in the LXX and in Theodo- 
tion's translation (and in a very few Hebrew mss). This reading 
made it easy to distinguish between “my shepherd” and “the man 
of my association", who here become “the king" and “the prince 
his companion". “The sheep" become “the princes", and “the little 
ones" of the final line become “the underlings", who will be hit by 
“a mighty stroke". Just as in the MT, it is not completely clear 
whether king and prince have a positive or a negative role. The 
fact that all persons mentioned in the verse are interpreted as the 
king and his courtiers, and that the common people disappear, 
might point to a negative role: the ruling class will be punished. 
The picture evoked in the Targum could constitute a reference to 
the Babylonian exile in the form of a prophecy’. 

The LXX offers the following Greek translation”: 


poupaía, ¿SeyépOnti Eni vobg O sword, awake against my shepherds 
TOULEVOG LOD 

Kai En’ Gvópa ToAitynv avtobd, and against the man, his fellow citizen, 

AÉygi KÜPLOG TAVTOKPÚTOP* says the Lord of hosts; 


* The English translation comes from K.J. CATHCART - R.P. GORDON, The 
Targum of the Minor Prophets (The Aramaic Bible 14; Edinburgh 1989) 221- 
222. 

? See S. HOBENTHAL, Transformation und Aktualisierung. Zur Rezeption 
von Sach 9-14 im Neuen Testament (SBB 57; Stuttgart 2006) 252-254. 

? According to the Göttingen LXX. There is no need to discuss the variant 
readings in detail: they can all be explained as adaptations to the Hebrew text 
and/or the NT quotations. 
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TOTÚGOTE TOÙG TOLUÉVOC strike the shepherds 

Kai Exondoate TO TPÓPATA, and pull out the sheep, 

Koi émágo Tv ysipóà pov ¿mi and I will bring my hand upon the 
TOUS TOLUÉVOC. shepherds. 


The Greek translation shows several peculiar traits": 

It has twice a plural “shepherds” where the MT has a singular 
“shepherd”. In the first line, this can be a question of vocalization 
of ^25; in the fourth line, it is a question either of the use of a 
Hebrew text that differed from the MT or of deliberate exegesis. 
The substitution of “shepherds” for “shepherd” occurs also, either 
implicitly or explicitly, in LXX Zech 11,4.17. 

At the end of the second line, the translator read nA», just as 
the Targum. In the resulting Greek text, the referent of the pronoun 
aùtoð is unclear. In the context, the only real candidate is the false 
prophet of 13,5-6. “The man, his fellow citizen" should in any case 
be distinguished from the shepherds. 

The impv. sg. 77 has been translated by an impv. pl. natáģarte. 
Its subject cannot be the sword; the immediate context suggests the 
parents of, and other people around, the false prophet of 13,2-6. 

Very peculiar is the translation of psan by éxondoate in the 
fifth line. The verb ¿xoráv is used more than once in the LXX in 
the sense of “removing someone or something from a threatening 
situation”. The Hebrew verb 785 can have the same meaning (see 
Ps 144,7.10.11), and it is the usual meaning of Aramaic nun (see, 
e.g., Tg. Pss 22,9; 70,2). It seems therefore that the LXX translator 
has read r':en as a form of 785, for instance an”, 

“The little ones” (19337) of the Hebrew text have now become 
“the shepherds” (tod roiiévac). Maybe the Hebrew text of the 
translator read 255", or maybe the translator deliberately read 
this word. 

The peculiarities result either from a Hebrew text that differed 
from the MT, or from a deliberate change of consonants or vocali- 


! See CAsEVITZ et al., Bible d'Alexandrie, 23/10-11, 344-347. 

2 See LXX 1 Kgdms 17,35; 19,10 A; 26,24 A; Ps 24,15; Job 29,17; Amos 
3,12 [twice]; 4,11; Hab 2,9; Zech 3,2. 

8B So K.A. VOLLERs, Das Dodekapropheton der Alexandriner 1 (Halle 
1880) 70, referred to by T. JANSMA, Inquiry into the Hebrew Text and the An- 
cient Versions of Zechariah IX-XIV (OTS 7; Leiden 1949) 126 n. 65. 

^ So JANSMA, Inquiry, 126. 
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zation, or from contextual exegesis. The overall picture drawn in 
the text is now that of a division between two groups, the shep- 
herds (together with “the man, his fellow citizen") on the one 
hand, and the sheep on the other. The shepherds, that is the ruling 
class, are evil; the sheep, that is the common people, have to be 
rescued from them P. It is possible that certain events known to the 
translator such as the beginning of the Maccabean revolt have led 
to this tendentious translation. 


2. Mark 14,27 


When the Markan Jesus and his disciples walk from the room 
of the last supper to the Mount of Olives, Jesus announces to them 
that all of them will become deserters, and he substantiates this as- 
sertion (in 14,27) with words derived from Zech 13,71: 


TOTÚCGO TOV TOLLEVO, I will strike the shepherd, 
Kai tà npößara SLaoKopnıcdncovtaı. and the sheep will be scattered. 


He continues: “But after I have been raised up, I will go before 
you towards Galilee” (14,28). This continuation suggests that “strik- 
ing the shepherd” refers to Jesus’ arrest, condemnation, passion and 
death, events that are imminent at this point in Mark’s narrative and 
that will precede his resurrection". The “scattering of the sheep” 
must then refer to events that are in time close to “striking the she- 
pherd” and also its consequence, that is, the flight of the dis- 
ciples (14,50) and Peter’s denial (14,66-72). Peter’s remark that he 
will not defect (14,29) and Jesus’ reply that he will do so “today, 
this very night” confirm that the defection of the disciples and thus 
the “scattering of the sheep” will take place very shortly. The allu- 
sion to Zech 13,7 in John 16,32 (see below) equally confirms that 


5 So also B. LINDARs, New Testament Apologetic. The Doctrinal Signifi- 
cance of the Old Testament Quotations (London 1961) 130. 

‘6 The variant readings listed in NA? are secondary adaptations to Mat- 
thew’s text (26,31). The text of Zech 13,7 offered by Mark is also found in the so- 
called Fragmentum Fajjumense, a papyrus fragment from the 3rd century with 
what looks like a shortened version of Mark 14,26-30 par. Greek text in Synopsis 
Quattuor Evangeliorum (ed. K. ALAND) (Stuttgart 51997) 444; English transla- 
tion in J.K. ELLIOTT, The Apocryphal New Testament. À Collection of Apoc- 
ryphal Christian Literature in an English Translation (Oxford 2005) 44-45. 

"Cf. Moo, Old Testament, 186. 
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the “scattering of the sheep” refers to the flight of the disciples at 
Jesus’ arrest (cf. 18,8); Justin, Dial. 53,5, interprets “they will be 
scattered" from Zech 13,7 as referring to the dispersion of the dis- 
ciples after the crucifixion, and according to Irenaeus, Epid. 76, the 
scattering announced by Zechariah happens when Jesus is arrested. 
In any case, whereas in the Hebrew text the shepherd could play 
either a positive or a negative role, he functions here as a positive 
figure, as one who is on God's side. 

The textual form of the quotation is remarkable. It shares the 
verb natücoeıv and the substantives roıunv and npößarea with the 
LXX, but this is not very telling, because these are the usual transla- 
tions of their Hebrew equivalents. For more than two thirds of the 
occurrences of > hiphil in the Hebrew Bible, the LXX offers the 
translation ratüocoeiv. Tony translates in the LXX the sub- 
stantive 77 in more than three quarters of the occurrences of the 
Hebrew word, and npóßata renders 3x3 in more than 80% of all in- 
stances. Any translator would probably arrive at these equivalents. 
There are also three evident deviations from the LXX, and two of 
these bring the quotation closer to the Hebrew text. Instead of the 2-4 
pl. aor. impv. rnatüëate, Mark’s quotation has the 1* sg. fut. indic. 
natáča; neither ratäsate nor ratágo is an adequate rendering of 
the Hebrew sg. impv. 77. Mark's singular tov rovyuéva is a better 
rendering of the Hebrew 12770 than the LXX's plural tob moipé- 
vac. Finally, d\aoxoprio8joovtat in the second line of the quota- 
tion is a good translation of yuan, whereas the LXX's ¿korúcate 
is not. In comparison with the Hebrew text and the LXX version of 
this line, the sequence of predicate and subject has been inverted in 
the quotation; this might be an effort to create a chiasmus (*I will 
strike — the shepherd — and the sheep — will be scattered"). 

What type of text do we have here? The two details where the 
quotation renders the Hebrew better than the LXX did, suggest that 
we have to do either with a fresh translation from the Hebrew, or 
with a LXX that had been revised to bring it closer to the develop- 
ing Hebrew standard text. A decision between these two options is 
not possible. 

Another question is whether the quotation comes from a run- 
ning text, or from a collection of testimonia, or that it is a Chris- 
tian ad hoc creation, that is, an OT fragment that was supposed to 
bear witness to Christ and that was transmitted in a more or less 
fixed textual form. Here, the first word of the quotation may offer 
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some help. The substitution of rata&o for an imperative is quite 
conceivable in a slightly interpretive translation: God commanding 
the sword to strike the shepherd is not very far from, or is even 
tantamount to, God himself striking the shepherd'®. Besides, the 
sword as the addressee of the imperative "strike" has disappeared 
from the brief quotation, so the change of verbal form makes the 
OT text more comprehensible”. Now the idea that God strikes Je- 
sus, or, to put it otherwise, that the will of God is realized in Jesus’ 
passion and death, is widespread in the NT. We find it in Mark's 
Gospel, in Jesus’ passion predictions (8,31; 9,31; 10,33-34) 
specifically, and in his words in Gethsemane: that the will of the 
Father should be done and that he has to accept the cup of 
suffering (14,36.39), that he has to be given into the hands of 
sinners (14,41), and that in this way the Scriptures are fulfilled 
(14,49). However, the idea is not limited to Mark; one meets it also 
in, for instance, Luke's own material with its interest in the divine 
Set, “it is necessary”, of Jesus’ passion and death (13,33; 17,25; 
22,37; 24,7.26.44.46), in the Johannine tradition (John 3,14.16; 
12,34; 1John 4,9-10), and in Paul (Rom 5,8; 8,3.32). So natago, “I 
will strike”, at the beginning of the quotation may well be due to 
early Christian interpretation of Zech 13,7. 

The change into ratágo is probably not only a question of 
interpretive translation but also of ancient exegesis in the tech- 
nical sense. There are a few OT passages in which it is explicitly 
said that God strikes his elect one. According to Isa 53,4, “we” 
considered the servant of the Lord as one “afflicted, struck by 
God and humiliated””. In Hebrew, there is a verbal relationship 
with Zech 13,7: mon, here translated as “struck”, comes from the 
same verb 7D) as the imperative 77, “strike”. In the LXX, there 
are no verbal agreements between Isa 53,4 and Zech 13,7; the 
LXX has even eliminated the idea of the servant being struck by 
God. Closer to Zech 13,7 is the other OT passage according to 


8 Cf. J. Marcus, Mark 8-16 (Anchor Yale Bible 27A; New Haven, CT 
2009) 969; Warrs, “Mark”, 232. 

? So C.A. HAM, The Coming King and the Rejected Shepherd. Matthew's 
Reading of Zechariah's Messianic Hope (NT Monographs 4; Sheffield 2005) 
70, 78, 81-82. 

2 The rest of the chapter speaks in other images of God striking his ser- 
vant; see esp. v. 10. 
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which God strikes his elect one”, The suffering righteous one of 
Psalm 69, identified with David (v. 1), refers to himself in v. 27 
as “the one you have struck", in the Hebrew text monu nrw, in 
the LXX öv où éndtagac. There is textual analogy between 
Zech 13,7 and Ps 69,27, consisting in the identical word 757 ma- 
tacoeıv and an identical topic, God afflicting his elect one”, and 
this textual analogy may well have legitimated the change of the 
verbal form in the quotation, from the imperative "strike" to “I 
will strike", with God as subject?. Isa 53,4 may have helped to 
arrive at this change. Both Psalm 69 and Isaiah 53 were widely 
interpreted in early Christianity as prophecies of the sufferings 
and the death of Christ, and were therefore easily used in ex- 
plaining other OT texts”. 

I conclude that the textual form of Zech 13,7 in Mark 14,27 
shows in ratá&o, “I will strike", a typically Christian trait”. As 
there is no evidence for the use of collections of testimonia by 
Christians in the period in which Mark composed his gospel, let 
alone for the use of a running OT text with Christian interpreta- 
tions”, it is best to consider the quotation as a Christian ad hoc 


21 There is also 2 Sam 6,7: God strikes Uzzah because he reaches out his 
hand to the ark of God. However, Uzzah cannot be said to belong to God's 
elect ones, and he is punished by God on account of what is deemed to be an 
offence. 

? On textual analogy, see M.J.J. MENKEN, Old Testament Quotations in 
the Fourth Gospel. Studies in Textual Form (Contributions to Biblical Exege- 
sis and Theology 15; Kampen 1996) 52-53 (with the lit. mentioned there). 

2 For the combination of Zech 13,7 and Ps 69,27 in patristic exegesis, see 
CasEvirz et al., Bible d'Alexandrie, 23/10-11, 164, 168. 

^ Recently, J. MUDDIMAN, “Zechariah 13:7 and Mark’s Account of the 
Arrest in Gethsemane", The Book of Zechariah and its Influence (ed. C. Tuc- 
KETT) (Aldershot 2003) 101-110, has launched the hypothesis that the original 
context of the quotation from Zech 13,7 was the sword incident of Mark 14,47. 
In Muddiman's view, this incident consisted in one of the arresting party, 
not of the disciples, drawing his sword to hit Jesus but by accident hitting one 
of his own people; Mark then moved the quotation to its present position, to 
interpret Jesus' passion. This hypothesis is ingenious but improbable and 
unnecessary. In any case, Matthew and Luke (and also John) gave another in- 
terpretation to the sword incident (see Matt 26,51; Luke 22,49-50; John 18,10). 

? P. PRIGENT, Les Testimonia dans le christianisme primitif. L'épitre de 
Barnabé I-XVI et ses sources (EB; Paris 1961) 164, also sees tmatú¿o as an 
“adaptation chrétienne". 

26 Such a LXX text seems to be assumed by K.S. O’Brien, The Use of 
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creation. Zech 13,7 just belonged to those OT passages that were 
understood as referring to Jesus’ passion and death. There are no 
reasons to assume that the evangelist, who normally made use of 
the LXX, was responsible for the textual form of the quotation in- 
sofar it is a revised LXX text or a fresh translation from the He- 
brew. Mark may have been responsible for rtatágo, but it is equal- 
ly possible that this verbal form was already pre-Markan”. 


3. Matthew 26,31 


When rewriting Mark’s Gospel, Matthew has not altered very 
much the interpretation that the quotation from Zech 13,7 receives 
in the narrative context, but he has slightly modified its textual 
form”. We read in Matt 26,31: 


TOTÚCGO TOV TOLLEVO, I will strike the shepherd, 
Kal ÖLAOKOPNIOHNGOVTOL TU and the sheep of the flock will be 
npößara Tic roluvng. scattered. 


In the second line, there are two differences between Matthew 
and Mark: the sequence of subject and predicate has been inverted, 
and tc noiuvnc, “of the flock", has been added. How to explain 
these differences? It can be said that, generally, Matthew has 
edited the OT quotations which he found in his sources (Mark, Q, 
other source materials) in much the same way as he edited the rest 
of these sources”. This applies without difficulty to the change of 
sequence. Matthew has preferred the common word order of first 


Scripture in the Markan Passion Narrative (Library of NT Studies 384; London 
2009) 206. 

27 C. BREYTENBACH, “The Minor Prophets in Mark’s Gospel", The Minor 
Prophets in the New Testament (eds. M.J.J. MENKEN - S. MovisE) (Library of 
NT Studies 377; London 2009) 27-37, esp. 28-29, thinks that all differences 
between Mark's quotation and the LXX are due to the evangelist rewriting the 
LXX in view of the new context; similarly, but ascribing the differences to 
Jesus, R.N. LONGENECKER, Biblical Exegesis in the Apostolic Period (Grand 
Rapids, MI ?1999) 55. This seems rather improbable, because two out of the 
three differences create better agreement with the Hebrew, and the third one is 
due to a general early Christian thought. 

28 Luke, on the other hand, has omitted both the quotation from Zech 13,7 
and the flight of the disciples, and he makes “all acquaintances" of Jesus ob- 
serve his death “at a distance" (23,49, cf. Pss 38,12; 88,9). 

? See M.J.J. MENKEN, Matthew's Bible. The Old Testament Text of the 
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verb, then subject, a preference that may have been strengthened 
by the expansion of the subject’. 

The other change, the addition of tfjg noluvng, is more com- 
plex: in this case, one could be inclined to think of use, by Mat- 
thew, of a different biblical text, because the A-text of Zech 13,7 
LXX reads: nóàta&ov TOV TOLUÉVO, xai ÖLUCKOPTIOHNCOVTAL tà 
npoBata tfjg moluvng. However, this text is under the suspicion 
of having been adapted (albeit not completely) to Matthew's ver- 
sion of the quotation, and it is difficult to explain the presence of 
the words tfj; rnotuvng in LXX A if they do not come from Mat- 
thew. The question becomes then: is the addition explicable in 
Matthew? To my mind, it is”. The addition of “of the flock" sug- 
gests that Matthew distinguishes between two kinds of sheep: 
those that belong to the flock, and those that do not. Jesus’ disciples 
are the sheep that belong to the flock; the sheep that do not belong 
to the flock are those Jews whom the Matthean Jesus characterizes 
as “sheep without a shepherd” (9,36) or as “the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel” (10,6; 15,24)?*. In Matthew’s view, Jesus” disciples 
are the core of a flock that has to be gathered and to which Gentiles 
will also belong. The addition of tfjg roiuvng to the quotation 
makes clear that at this crucial moment even the disciples, who al- 
ready belong to Jesus' flock, will be dispersed. The addition may 
come from, and have been legitimated by, analogous texts such as 
Isa 40,11 or Ezek 34,12.31. 


Evangelist (BETL 173; Leuven 2004) 205-225, 239-251, 255-278. On Matt 
26,31 in particular, see pp. 221-222. 

3 See F. BLAss - A. DEBRUNNER, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen 
Griechisch (ed. F. REHKOPF) (Göttingen 1984) §472,1; N. TURNER, Syntax, 
vol. 3 of J.H. MOULTON, A Grammar of New Testament Greek (Edinburgh 
1963) 347-348. Some comparable instances: Matt 15,19 diff. Mark 7,21; Matt 
22,27 diff. Mark 12,22; Matt 26,13 diff. Mark 14,9. 

31 See M.-J. LAGRANGE, Évangile selon saint Matthieu (EB; Paris 1923) 
499. 

? For a similar argument, see P. FOSTER, “The Use of Zechariah in Mat- 
thew's Gospel", Book of Zechariah (ed. TUCKETT) 65-85, esp. 79-80. 

33 Matthew is clearly more interested than Mark in the imagery of shepherd 
and sheep. See, apart from our quotation and the other Matthean texts just men- 
tioned, Matt 2,6; 7,15; 10,16; 12,11-12; 18,12-13; 25,32-33. On the side of Mark 
there is only 6,34 (// Matt 9,36). 
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4. John 16,32 


At the end of his farewell discourse, the Johannine Jesus says 
to his disciples: “The hour is coming, and it has come, that you 
will be scattered (okopric0RtE), each one to his home, and you 
will leave me alone" (John 16,32). To my mind, we have here an 
allusion to Zech 13,7. It is true that the allusion is not very close to 
the biblical text; it is in any case closer to the Hebrew text than to 
the LXX, where *to be scattered" is missing. However, John's 
wording resembles the marked quotation from Zech 13,7 in Mark 
14,27 par., where we find óà1aokoprio0noovzai, “they [the sheep] 
will be scattered". It is also relevant that the synoptic quotation 
and the Johannine allusion occur at approximately the same point 
in the gospel narrative and have the same function: to show that 
the near defection of the disciples had been foreseen in Scripture. 
Moreover, the word oKoprıodfite creates within John's Gospel an 
intratextual relationship with the shepherd discourse in John 10. 
The Johannine Jesus says there that the wolf *scatters" (okopní- 
Cet) the sheep in the absence of “the good shepherd” who “lays 
down his life for the sheep” (10,12, cf. v. 11). Through the intratex- 
tual relation the shepherd (Jesus) and the sheep (the disciples) of 
Zech 13,7 are indirectly present in John 16,32. So there are in John 
16,32 “markers”, signs referring the reader or listener to another 
text**; in this case, the other text is not so much Zechariah itself as 
the pre-Johannine Christian use of Zech 13,7 in the context of 
Jesus’ passion. 

Because Zech 13,7 is part of a prophecy that concerns the time 
of the end, the allusion helps to interpret Jesus’ death as an antici- 
pation of the eschaton. This aspect, implicitly present in Mark and 
Matthew, is made explicit in John by means of the words “the hour 
is coming, and it has come", that introduce the allusion. That — as 
Mark and Matthew suggest — God strikes Jesus, is absent from 
John. The Johannine Jesus says, on the contrary: “Yet I am not 
alone because the Father is with me” (16,32; cf. 8,16.29), and he is 
in complete control of the events (see 18,4-9; 19,11.28-30)*. 


34 See Z. BEN-Ponar, “The Poetics of Literary Allusion”, PTL: A Journal 
for Descriptive Poetics and Theory of Literature 1 (1976) 105-128. 

55 See further A.T. HANSON, The Prophetic Gospel. A Study of John and 
the Old Testament (Edinburgh 1991) 196-197; HUBENTHAL, Transformation 
und Aktualisierung, 225-230, 237-240; A.J. KOSTENBERGER, “John”, Com- 
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5. Barnabas 5,12 


In Barnabas 5, the author of the epistle discusses the necessity 
for Christ to appear and to suffer in the flesh. In this context, he 
writes in 5,11-12a: *So the Son of God came 1n the flesh for this 
purpose that he might bring to completion the full measure of the 
sins for those who persecuted his prophets to death. So he endured 
for this purpose." He then continues his argument in 5,12b-d: 

b Aéyer yap ó Beos THY TAnynv TS oapkóg autod Sti El 
Qt Óv- 

c OTAV NATAEWOLV TOV TOLUÉVO ÉGUTOV, 

d tote GrTOAETTO1L xà npößara tfj roluvnc. 


I propose the following English translation: 


b For God says that the blow inflicted on his flesh comes from 
them; 

c when they strike their own shepherd, 

d then the sheep of the flock will perish. 


The combination of the words natäcoeıv, “to strike", rolunv, 
“shepherd”, npößaro, “sheep”, and a verb denoting an act that af- 
fects the sheep in a negative way (here amoAAvvat, “to make per- 
ish"), unmistakably points to Zech 13,7 as the source of the clause. 
The prophetic verse is applied to Jesus' sufferings and death, just 
as in Mark and Matthew. 

My first question is: is this a marked or an unmarked quota- 
tion? To put it otherwise: is 5,12b a formula introducing a quota- 
tion or not? In the wording in which I just presented it (A&yeı yàp 
ó Bed Tv TANYHV tfjg capkóg aùtoð ött EF aùtõv), it cannot 
be an straight introductory formula, because the direct object of 
Evel, “he says”, is not the paraphrase of Zech 13,7 in Barn. 
5,12cd but thy nanynv tfjg OAPKOC aùtoð ött ES AUTÓV. 
Without prolepsis?$, this object clause reads: ôt1 y nAnyn tG 
capkógc adtod Es aùt®v (&otiv), “that the blow inflicted on his 
flesh comes from them". 


mentary on the NT Use of the OT (eds. BEALE - CARSON) 415-512, esp. 496- 
497; M. BLACK, “The Messianic Use of Zechariah 9-14 in Matthew, Mark, and 
the Pre-Markan Tradition", Scripture and Traditions. Essays on Early Judaism 
and Christianity in Honor of Carl R. Holladay (eds. P. Gray - G.R. O’Day) 
(NTS 129; Leiden 2008) 97-114, esp. 101 with n. 21. 

36 See BLAss - DEBRUNNER, Grammatik, $476. 
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There is, however, the textual problem that some textual wit- 
nesses (S° V) read 6tt while others (S H) omit it. To my mind, the 
longer reading is in this case the preferable one: óti may have 
been omitted accidentally by parablepsis*’, or because the reading 
with Óti was found to be difficult. Secondary insertion of Ót1 is 
less obvious. But even if one prefers the reading without 6t1, one 
still has to construe nv TANYNV tfjg oapkóg aùtoð ES abtóv as 
an accusativus cum infinitivo from which the infinitive eivai has 
been left out, and not as an accusativus respectus (“for God says 
concerning the blow inflicted on his flesh by them"). The reason is 
that according to a syntactical rule*, a prepositional attribute in 
postposition requires the article, especially when it is emphasized 
— and it is emphasized is this case: they (the Jews) inflict the blow 
on him, it is the full measure of their sins that is completed (5,11). 
If tv TANyÑV were an accusativus respectus, one would expect 
the wording tv TANyNV tfjg CAPKOC avtod nv && aùtõv. So 
whichever reading is preferred, with or without 611, the meaning is 
the same: the object of God's speaking is not the sentence on the 
shepherd and the sheep in 5,12cd, but the assertion that they, the 
Jews, are responsible for the blow inflicted on Jesus. 

The Epistle of Barnabas is full of Old Testament quotations, 
and a large majority of these are introduced by the verb Aéyetv, 
“to say”, with God, or somebody speaking in the name of God (Ja- 
cob, Moses, David, a prophet), or Scripture, as its subject”. In all 
instances, the ensuing quotation is the direct object of the verb, ei- 
ther directly or indirectly (in the formula ti Aéye1; - “what does 
he say?”, with ti replacing the following quotation). The only 
exception is in 15,3, where the author introduces a quotation from 
Gen 2,2-3 with the words tó oáppatov A£yg Ev àpyt| Ths KTI- 


? Uncial T and Y can be confused, certainly when somewhat carelessly 
written, and I is easily overlooked. So OTI may have been overlooked after OY, 
the final two letters of avtobd. 

38 See BLAss — DEBRUNNER, Grammatik, §269,2. 

? See Barn. 2,4.7.10; 3,1.3; 4,4.5.7.8.11; 5,2.4.5.13.14; 6,1.2.3 (twice).4 
(twice).6.7.8.12 (twice).13.14.16 (twice); 7,4; 9,1 (thrice).2.3 (thrice).5 (twice) 
8; 10,1.2.10.11; 11,2.4.6.9.10; 12,1.4.7.9.11; 13,2.4.5.7; 14,2.3.7.8.9; 15,2.3.4.6.8; 
16,3.5. Cf. the list in R. Hvarvik, The Struggle for Scripture and Covenant. 
The Purpose of the Epistle of Barnabas and Jewish-Christian Competition in 
the Second Century (WUNT 2/82; Tübingen 1996) 333-341. 

4 See Barn. 6,1.3.6.8; 7,4; 9,5; 11,10; 13,2.5.7. 
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ceog; one could translate here “on the Sabbath, he/it^ says at the 
beginning of creation", or “he/it mentions the Sabbath at the be- 
ginning of creation". In 5,12, however, we have no other option 
than considering tv mAnynv as the subject of either a Óti-clause 
or an accusativus cum infinitivo that functions as the direct object 
of A&ysı. Our conclusion has to be that the words “when they 
strike their own shepherd, then the sheep of the flock will perish” 
in 5,12cd cannot be a marked quotation; they constitute an unmarked 
quotation from Zech 13,7, for the similarity to that OT passage is, 
as I said, evident. 

But what textual form has the author used? The circumstance 
that he speaks of tà mpoBata tfjg noluvng, “the sheep of the 
flock”, unmistakably points to Matthew's version of Zech 13,7”. 
That is the only one of the versions of Zech 13,7 that we know in 
which the words ts notuvng have been added. Moreover, we have 
seen that the evangelist, being the final editor of the text, added 
them, so that the source of Barnabas cannot have been a presumed 
source of Matthew but must have been the Gospel of Matthew it- 
self. The probability that Matthew 1s here the source of Barnabas 
is enhanced by the circumstance that there are at least two more in- 
stances of Barnabas making use of Matthew. The first one is in 
Barn. 4,14: npooéyopnev UÑTOTE, Oc yéypamtioi, moo 
KAntoí, OAlyoı bE EKAEKTOL evpedOuev, “let us pay attention 
lest, as it is written, many of us are found called, but few chosen". 
The only possible source for this saying is Matt 22,14, slightly 


“| Either God or Scripture is the subject of A&yeı. 

2 So also É. MASSAUX, Influence de l'Évangile de saint Matthieu sur la lit- 
térature chrétienne avant saint Irénée, repr. presented by F. NEIRYNCK (BETL 
75; Leuven 1986, orig. 1950) 69-70. J. CARLETON PAGET, “The Epistle of Bar- 
nabas and the Writings that later formed the New Testament", The Reception of 
the New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers (eds. A.F. GREGORY - C.M. Tuc- 
KETT) (Oxford 2005) 229-249, esp. 234-235, overlooks the fact that the words 
tfjg noiuvng are only found in Matthew’s version of the quotation, not in 
Mark's or in the LXX. Barn. 5,12 is sometimes considered to constitute a quo- 
tation not only from Zech 13,7 but also from Zech 13,6, because mANy occurs 
in both Zech 13,6 LXX and Barn. 5,12; see, e.g., FR. PROSTMEIER, Der Barna- 
basbrief (Kommentar zu den Apostolischen Vätern 8; Góttingen 1999) 250 
n. 90. However, if the author of Barnabas derived nAnyn, applied to Christ, 
from the OT (he also uses the word in 7,2), it is much more probable that it 
comes from Isaiah 53 LXX (see vv. 3, 4, 10), a well known passage with which 
he is obviously familiar (see 5,2). 
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adapted to its new context. It is presented as a word from Scrip- 
ture, which probably means in this case that it is an authoritative 
utterance of Jesus. The other instance is found in Barn. 7,9. Accord- 
ing to this passage, Jesus will wear TOV TOÓNPN ... TOV KÖKKIVOV, 
“the scarlet robe", at his parousia, and he will be recognized as the 
crucified and despised one. Only in Matthew is Jesus said to wear 
“a scarlet robe" (y21auvda Kokkivnv) when he is mocked by 
Roman soldiers before his crucifixion (27,28). Matthew has 
changed Mark's wording (noppüpov, “a purple cloak”, Mark 
15,17), so we have here another case of Barnabas borrowing 
Matthew’s editorial wording *. 

The immediate source of the statement “when they strike their 
own shepherd, then the sheep of the flock will perish” in Barn. 
5,12 is then the version of Zech 13,7 in Matt 26,31. How did the 
author of Barnabas deal with this source? How did he edit it, and 
how did he interpret it? The unmarked quotation now explains 
God’s statement “that the blow inflicted on his flesh comes from 
them”: the Jews are the ones who struck Jesus. To achieve that ef- 
fect, the author of Barnabas had to rephrase the prophetic word. In 
all other textual forms of the relevant part of Zech 13,7 there are two 
main clauses: one about striking the shepherd is followed by 
another one about what happens to the sheep. The construction in 
a subordinate clause beginning with ötav, “when”, and a main 
clause beginning with tots, “then”, is evidently due to the author 
of the epistle; he also uses it in 15,5, and with öte instead of ótav 
in 5,9. Other new elements are that “the sheep" become the sub- 
ject of “striking the shepherd"^ and that the shepherd is “their 


4 For recent discussions of Barnabas’s knowledge and use of Matthew, see 
W.-D. KÖHLER, Die Rezeption des Matthäusevangeliums in der Zeit vor Ire- 
náus (WUNT 2/24; Tübingen 1987) 111-123; O. KnocH, “Kenntnis und Ver- 
wendung des Matthäus-Evangeliums bei den Apostolischen Vätern”, Studien 
zum Matthäusevangelium. Festschrift für Wilhelm Pesch (ed. L. ScHENKE) 
(SBS; Stuttgart 1988) 157-177, esp. 172-174; HvaLvix, Struggle for Scripture 
and Covenant, 32-34; CARLETON PAGET, “Epistle of Barnabas", 232-237. The 
words odk TAdev kar&ooı óuatouc, GAAG dpa proXAobc, “he [Jesus] did not 
come to call the righteous, but sinners", in Barn. 5,9 may come from Matthew 
(9,13), but also from Mark (2,17) or even Luke (5,32), or from pre-synoptic tra- 
dition. 

^ See W. HonBURY, “Jewish-Christian Relations in Barnabas and Justin 
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own shepherd” (tov noméva éavtadv*): the sheep are now the 
enemies of a shepherd who is bent on their benefit. 

Jesus is called “their own shepherd”, that is, the shepherd of 
the Jews. The context shows what this means. Jesus performed “so 
great signs and wonders in Israel” (4,14), he suffered “in order to 
redeem the promise to the fathers” (5,7), and “while he taught 
Israel and performed so great wonders and signs, he preached and 
loved them beyond measure” (5,8). The Jews, on the other hand, 
are called “the sheep of the flock”, just as they are called ta Tpó- 
Bata tic vouñc, “the sheep of the pasture", later in Barn. 16,5 *. 
In spite of this positive title, however, they are characterized in the 
context of our quotation as persecutors of the prophets (5,11), as an 
assembly of evildoers (5,13; 6,6), as people who plot an evil plan 
(6,7). Some irony is at work here: the sheep turn against their 
shepherd. 

The point is no longer that God strikes Jesus and that in conse- 
quence the disciples will be dispersed, but that when the Jews strike 
Jesus, their punishment will be that they perish. Matthew’s (and 
Mark’s) idea that in what certain Jews and Romans do to Jesus, 
God himself strikes Jesus, has disappeared. Now “the sheep strike 
their own shepherd”: this presentation of events serves to enhance 
Israel’s guilt. The sheep will no longer “be scattered” but they will 
“perish” (GmoAsitat): the negative effect on the sheep that results 
from the shepherd being struck becomes much stronger now that 
the sheep themselves are the ones who strike the shepherd. It 
seems that the author of Barnabas joins in here with an early 
Christian tradition according to which the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the temple is a punishment for the Jewish rejection of Jesus 
(see Mark 12,9 par.; 13,2 par.; Matt 22,7; 23,34-36 par.; 23,37-39 
par.; Luke 14,24; 19,27.41-44; 23,26-32). In any case: he has 
completely changed the meaning of Matt 26,31 and turned 
Matthew’s quotation into a vehemently anti-Jewish statement. 


Martyr”, Jews and Christians. The Parting of the Ways A.D. 70 to 135 (ed. 
J.D.G. DUNN) (WUNT 66; Tiibingen 1992) 315-345, esp. 332. 

5 PROSTMEIER, Barnabasbrief, 223, prefers the reading avt@v (ms. H) to 
éavtav (S); this hardly affects meaning. The omission of the possessive geni- 
tive (G L) is probably due to assimilation to known Greek versions of Zech 13,7. 

46 [n a sentence that is presented as a quotation from Scripture. It may come 
from J En. 89,56. 
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6. Justin, Dialogue with Trypho 53,5-6 


According to Justin, Zechariah prophesied that Christ “would 
be struck" (nataydnoetaı) and his disciples “would be scattered" 
(ó110kopmio01100vzat). This was realized in the dispersion of the 
disciples after Jesus' crucifixion. But Jesus was raised from the 
dead and convinced his disciples that his sufferings had been pro- 
phesied beforehand. On the basis of this conviction, they started to 
preach in the entire world, and the faith of Justin and his fellow 
Christians is based on the prophets and on those who have fol- 
lowed Christ (Dial. 53,5-6). Justin closes this part of his argument 
by quoting, at the end of 53,6, the words of Zechariah: 


poupaia, &£&ey£pOnti mì tov O sword, awake against my shep- 


TOWLÉVO LOD herd 
Kai En’ Gvdpa tod Aaod uov, and against the man of my people, 
Aéygt KUPLOG TOV SOLVELEOV: says the Lord of hosts; 
TÓTUAGOV TOV TOLUÉVO, strike the shepherd 


Kal gS1IoKopricO0Nocovta1r tà and his sheep will be scattered. 
npópata avtod. 


Justin starts with briefly referring to the prophecy of Zecha- 
riah; the words nataxdncoetaı and ó110koprio0noovzos already 
show that the passage referred to must be Zech 13,7, and this is 
then confirmed by the extensive quotation of almost the whole verse 
at the end of 53,6. Justin's explanation of Zech 13,7 consists in 
fact of an application of the text to Jesus' death and the dispersion 
of the disciples“. This means that his source must be here the early 
Christian interpretation of Zech 13,7 as we find it in Mark 14,27 
and Matt 26,31. Justin's wording is such that it is not possible to 
tell which version he used: a written text of Mark or of Matthew, 
pre-Markan tradition, or a post-synoptic mix of Mark and Mat- 
thew, either written or orally transmitted. 

The extensive marked quotation at the end of the passage, 
where Justin cites more than he actually needed for the preceding 
argument, must come from a running biblical text. Two traits of it 
show that it comes from a revised LXX: 


A. In some instances where the Hebrew text could have been 
translated adequately in more than one manner, Justin's text 


17 The passive verbal forms are easily read as “divine passives”. 
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agrees with the LXX. This evidently concerns poupaia for 
am (näxaıpa, which Aquila and Symmachus have here, 
and which also occurs as a translation of 297 in Zech 11,17 
LXX, would do just as well). To a lesser extent, it also con- 
cerns ébeyetpeiv for nw, and avnp for 723. 

B. On several points, Justin’s quotation renders the Hebrew 
better than the LXX did. In the first and fourth line of the 
quotation, we find the singular tov moipéva instead of the 
plural tovc xoiévag. Further, there is, again in the fourth 
line, the singular nétaëov instead of the plural raxó&ate. 
In the final line Gtackoprioänoovtat is a good translation 
of pun, “they will be scattered", whereas the LXX's ¿x- 
OTÓGOTE is not. 


So the LXX must have constituted the reviser's starting point, and 
he corrected it to make a better agreement with the Hebrew text. 
In two details the quotation deviates from both the Hebrew text 
and the LXX. Tod Xao pov, “of my people”, in the second line 
presupposes "ay instead of 'nn» (as do the translations of Aquila 
and Symmachus); it may reflect a different Hebrew text, or be the re- 
sult of an effort of the reviser to circumvent the rare Hebrew word 
may. Ta npópata avtod, “his sheep”, in the fifth line might pre- 
suppose WN% instead of 78377, but it is probably no more than a sim- 
ple elucidation of the text by the reviser: “the sheep" are the shep- 
herd's own sheep. Both details are consistent with the usual work 
of a reviser. In one instance, the reviser has preferred an alternative 
correct rendering of the Hebrew: he has translated mxas mm, “the 
Lord of hosts", not by kúptos Tavtokpátop but by xópioc TV 
óvvópeOv. This suggests that the revision belongs to the Kaıys- 
group®. The revision does not show Christian interpretation: the 
imperative nätagov, “strike”, addressed by God to the sword, is 
maintained and not replaced by natd&o, “I will strike”. 

Justin first makes use of a Christian source which contains a 
succinct but clear reference to Zech 13,7, and then he quotes from 
a running text, which appears to be a revised LXX, more specifi- 
cally a member of the katys-group. All this is completely 


# See D. BARTHELEMY, Les devanciers d’Aquila. Première publication in- 
tégrale du texte des fragments du Dodécaprophéton trouvés dans le désert de 
Juda (VTS 10; Leiden 1963) 82-83. 
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consistent with what we can observe throughout Justin's writings ^. 
In the context of this paper, the important thing is that Justin's 
interpretation of Zech 13,7 comes from the synoptic tradition and 
does not differ from that tradition, and that his text is of Jewish 
origin and does not depend on Justin's Christian tradition. 


Mark's Jesus corroborates his announcement of the defection 
of the disciples by quoting from Zech 13,7 (Mark 14,27). The quo- 
tation depends on either a Hebrew text or a revised LXX. It is a 
Christian ad hoc creation, meant to introduce God acting in the 
death of Jesus into the biblical text. Matthew has borrowed quota- 
tion and context from Mark, and gives his own modest twist to the 
quotation by adding “of the flock", to emphasize the status of the 
disciples as the nucleus of the group of those who follow Jesus 
(Matt 26,31). John takes up this Christian use of Zech 13,7, and has 
Jesus allude to it when he announces the defection of the disciples 
(16,32). John omits God striking Jesus, and makes the eschatologi- 
cal reference of Zechariah's prophecy explicit. The author of Bar- 
nabas gives in 5,12 an unmarked and considerably rewritten quota- 
tion from Zech 13,7. His source was the quotation in Matt 26,31. In 
his rewriting, the sheep of the flock strike their own shepherd, and 
when they will do so, they will be punished for this act: they will 
perish. Finally, Justin gives in Dial 53,5-6 an interpretation of 
Zech 13,7 that is essentially identical with that of Mark and Mat- 
thew, although we cannot precisely establish from what source he 
derived it. He also gives an extensive quotation, which looks like a 
revised LXX and offers a relatively good translation of the Hebrew. 
We may consider him to be the first scholar in the tradition of ren- 
dering and interpreting Zech 13,7: he not only interprets the text 
but also checks it against what is, to his mind, the original text. 

In this tradition process, there is a more or less straight line 
from the Hebrew text, possibly through a revised LXX, to the early 


# See O. SKARSAUNE, The Proof from Prophecy. A Study in Justin Mar- 
tyr's Proof-Text Tradition: Text-Type, Provenance, Theological Profile (NTS 
56; Leiden 1987) esp. 121. 
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Christian version and interpretation as we meet it in Mark, Mat- 
thew and Justin. The new Christian element is that God now ex- 
plicitly strikes the shepherd. Justin even goes back to the Hebrew 
text by quoting a Jewish revised LXX which correctly renders the 
Hebrew. The outsiders in the tradition process are the LXX, John, 
and Barnabas. The LXX gives an idiosyncratic translation, which 
has not exerted influence in early Christianity unless after revision 
towards the Hebrew. John omits that God strikes the shepherd, be- 
cause it does not fit in with his Christology. The most conspicuous 
outsider is no doubt Barnabas. The author of the epistle turns the 
quotation into a strong anti-Jewish statement: in spite of the good 
intentions of the shepherd, the sheep will strike him, and therefore 
they will be punished. This interpretation of Zech 13,7 is part of 
the anti-Jewish tendency of the epistle: according to Barnabas, 
God never made a covenant with the Jews, and they completely 
misunderstood his law (see, e.g., 4,6-7; 8,7; 14,1-4). 

Obscure apocalyptic texts often generate multiple meanings. 
Zech 13,7 proves to be no exception. In Christianity, the applica- 
tion to Jesus' passion and death in Mark, Matthew and Justin has 
won the day. Barnabas has remained the great outsider, and from 
the point of view of Jewish-Christian relations it is probably best 
that he remains the great outsider in the future as well”. 
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SUMMARY 


This paper traces the development of the textual form and the interpretation of 
Zech 13,7 in the earliest known Christian texts in which this OT passage is quoted 
or alluded to (Mark 14,27; Matt 26,31; John 16,32; Barn. 5,12; Justin, Dial. 53,5-6). 
It starts with some observations on the Hebrew text and on some of the ancient 
versions, notably the LXX, which offers a peculiar rendering. Next, the early Chris- 
stian versions and interpretations are discussed, and their relations are detected. 
Obscure apocalyptic texts often generate multiple meanings. Zech 13,7 proves to 
be no exception. 


5 I thank Dr J.M. Court for his correction of my English text. 


ANIMADVERSIONES 


What Was Samson Thinking in Judges 16,17 and 16,20? 


Samson's recorded thoughts in Judg 16,20 seem to contradict the 
narrator's statements in 16,17.18 that Samson “told [Delilah] his whole 
heart” Q(Q2>-9>"nx n5cT8/727)'. In 16,5 the Philistines hire Delilah to 
discover the secret of Samson's strength. When Samson finally “tells her 
his whole heart", the use of this idiom indicates that Samson reveals his 
inner thoughts. This idiom presents his revelation about the source of his 
strength in v. 17 as honest and sincere. Elsewhere in biblical prose, the 
idiom, “to tell one's whole heart", suggests transparent access into a 
character's inner thoughts?. Yet, the subsequent narration of Samson's 
inner thoughts in v. 20 suggests that he was lying to Delilah in v. 17. 
Following his haircut, v. 20b states, “When he awoke from his sleep, 
he thought (Tax without an object), ‘I will go out as at other times 
(592 nyn>), and shake myself free.” But he did not know that the Lord 
had left him”. Samson’s comparison of his current situation to the 
“other times" refers to the three times in which he deceived Delilah. She 
also uses 255 in v. 15b when she says to Samson, “You have mocked me 
three times [r525] now and have not told me what makes your strength 


'My translation. With occasional modifications, all other biblical 
quotations follow the NRSV and its versification unless indicated otherwise. 

2 For example, in 1 Sam 9,19, Samuel identifies himself as a seer and 
promises to “tell you [Saul] all that is in your heart” (12 TN 72292 oww YD) 
This use of this idiom in relation to both Saul and Samson seems quite 
appropriate since the narrator provides unusually frequent access into the inner 
lives of both of these characters. On Saul's transparency, see R. ALTER, The Art 
of Biblical Narrative (New York 1981) 118. Alter contrasts Saul's transparency 
with David's opaqueness. Similarly, Samson's transparency contrasts with 
Delilah's opaqueness. 

? Several major translations interpret v. 20 as reflecting Samson's inner 
thoughts (cf. NAB, NIV, NJB, NJPS, NRSV). Yet, my survey of critical 
scholarly commentaries on Judges found no discussion of this potential 
contradiction even among those commentators that assume v. 20 reveals his 
inner thoughts. See, among others, Y. AMIT, Judges. Introduction and 
Commentary (Tel Aviv 1999) [Hebrew]; R. BoLING, Judges (AB 7; Garden 
City, NY 1975); G. Moore, Judges (ICC; New York 1969); T. SCHNEIDER, 
Judges (Collegeville, Minn. 2000); J.A. SOGGIN, Judges. A Commentary 
(Philadelphia, PA 1981). 
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so great” (cf. her repeated use of 255 in v. 18). Samson’s comparison of 
his circumstances in v. 20 to these “other times", in which he obviously 
knew that Delilah had bound him or woven his hair, suggests that he re- 
alized that his hair had been cut upon awaking. Thus, v. 20 implies that, 
regardless of whether he knew that the Lord had left him, he did not 
actually believe that a haircut would compromise his strength. 

This article will discuss this apparent contradiction by examining 
some of the costs and benefits of Samson's divinely inspired. strength. 
First, we explore the potential downside of his strength and his possible 
motivations for giving it up voluntarily. Second, we examine the crises 
that his strength helps him to handle. We ask whether he would have 
thought that these crises still posed a significant threat at the time that he 
tells Delilah the truth. He may have made the misguided decision that it 
was safe enough for him to give up his strength. Third, we argue that, after 
his haircut, he does not necessarily think that he still has or even needs his 
extraordinary strength to handle the situation in v. 20. Contrary to popular 
opinion, his decision to reveal his secret may reflect an overestimation of 
his own ability rather than an example of unprecedented stupidity *. 


I. Why would Samson want to give up his strength? 


In 16,17 Samson finally tells Delilah his whole heart after lying to 
her on three previous occasions. Each time, Delilah acted on the 
misinformation that he provided her. After he tells her that binding him 
would weaken him, she binds him. After he tells her that weaving his hair 
would weaken him, she weaves his hair. Despite the fact that he was 
asleep when she wove his hair, since he was awake the two times that she 
bound him, we can assume that he submitted to her actions voluntarily. 
Based on his three previous experiences with Delilah, Samson could have 
anticipated that she would cut his hair if he told her that a haircut would 
result in a loss of his strength even if he was asleep when the haircut 
actually happened. Thus, we must consider why Samson would give up 
his strength voluntarily in 16,17. 

A desire for rest, reinforced by the narrator's comment about his emo- 
tional fatigue (16,16b), provides the most probable reason?. One could argue 


* For an overview of scholarly portrayals of Samson as more muscles than 
brains, see D. M. GuNN, “Samson of Sorrows: An Isaianic Gloss on Judges 13- 
16", Reading Between Texts. Intertextuality and the Hebrew Bible (ed. 
D.N. FEWELL) (Louisville, KY 1992) 225-226. 

5 Since Samson touches a lion’s corpse intentionally (14,8-9; cf. Num 6,6) 
and hosts a drinking feast (14,10; cf. Num 6,3-4), Samson's haircut could 
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that Samson has trouble sleeping as a by-product of his extraordinary 
strength. At the conclusion of Samson's birth story, the narrator states, “The 
spirit of YHwH began to trouble him (22°) in the camp of Dan, between 
Zorah and Eshtaol” (13,25)°. Every other occurrence of O25 as a passive 
verbal construction “refers to the restless mental state of one who cannot 
sleep” (Gen 41,8; Ps 77,5; Dan 2,1.3)’. For example, the Psalmist uses a 
passive verbal form of 255 when complaining to the Lord of insomnia in Ps 
77,5 (v. 4 in English). “You keep my eyelids from closing; I am so troubled 
Ponava] that I cannot speak”. As seen in the example of Ps 77,5, this agitated 
or troubled state is not a desirable condition’. Although the spirit of the Lord 
provides Samson with amazing strength (14,6.19; 15,14), this spirit may also 
disturb his sleep. The images of sleep in the Samson and Delilah episode 
(16,14, cf. Lxx; 19-20) return to this theme. Although they do not carry the 
same meaning as the infinitive construct in 13,25, the repeated occurrences 
of various forms of the root o5 during the two scenes in which Samson 


express a disregard of, if not desire to break, his nazirite vow. See J. BLEN- 
KINSOPP, “Structure and Style in Judges 13-16", JBL 82 (1963) 65-76; 
BOLING, Judges, 250; J. CRENSHAW, Samson. A Secret Betrayed, A Vow 
Ignored (Atlanta, GA 1978) 130-135. Others, however, note that Judges 14-15 
never mentions the nazirite vow explicitly, and that much of the material in 
these chapters does not contain even implicit violations of the vow. Moreover, 
even the references to the nazirite vow in 13,5, 7 and 16,17 mention only the 
prohibition on haircuts and do not include the prohibition on touching corpses 
or drinking. See O. ElssFELDT, Die Quellen des Richterbuches, in synop- 
tischer Anordnung ins Deutsche übersetzt, samt einer in Einleitung und Noten 
gegebenen Begründung (Leipzig 1925) 82; J.C. ExuM, “The Theological 
Dimension of the Samson Saga", VT 33 (1983) 31-33; H. GUNKEL, Reden und 
Aufsátze (Góttingen 1913) 48. By contrast, as we will find below, the themes 
of divinely provoked restlessness and sleep begin in 13,25 and factor into 
every episode leading up to Samson's haircut except for the burning of the 
Philistine fields during the wheat harvest (15,1-7). 

6 For this translation, see G. MOBLEY, Samson and the Liminal Hero in 
the Ancient Near East (LHBOTS 453; New York 2006) 67. MoBLEv, Samson, 
66, compares Samson's “agitated” state to other “wild warriors [who] are 
restless and stirred up" in the Epic of Gilgamesh, Erra, and the books of 
Samuel. 

7 MOBLEY, Samson, 68. 

$ MOBLEY, Samson, 68, 69, concludes, “Given the other contexts in which 
the verb [E75] occurs, it is also possible that the association with sleeplessness 
is relevant here as well. With YHwu’s spirit beating in him, Samson is 
constantly restless and stirred up. Samson's strength thus is directly related to 
an inner restlessness brought on by the spirit of YHwH which began to impel 
him in his youth (13:25)". 
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finally sleeps (vv. 15.18.20) recall the narrator's comment about Samson's 
sleep-depriving restlessness mentioned in 13,25. 

We should add the incredible feat of strength that Samson performs in 
16,3 to the examples from the Samson and Delilah episode. In 16,2, the 
Philistines “lie in wait" (2°K) at the city gates of Gaza in order to kill 
Samson in the morning. Yet, Samson arises at midnight rather than in the 
morning and removes the doors of the city gates in the middle of the night 
(16,3). Whether Samson awoke at midnight or he simply could not sleep 
that night, he was not sleeping in either case. The removal of the city 
doors at midnight may further connect Samson's remarkable strength with 
an inner restlessness. This sets up the connection of sleep and strength in 
the Samson and Delilah episode. Samson's extraordinary strength comes 
with a significant downside. Thus, Samson may have good reason to try 
to find freedom from his sleep-disturbing strength. 


II. Why would Samson want to retain his strength? 


Despite its downside, Samson's strength provides him with his 
primary weapon against the Philistines. They had not attacked him 
directly since the spirit of the Lord *rushed upon him" and he slaughtered 
1,000 of them at Lehi (15,14-15). This restless strength also aided him in 
Gaza against a potential Philistine ambush (16,2-3). He does not sleep 
during Delilah's first two attempts to weaken him by binding him. 
Instead, he appears concerned about a threat of Philistine capture on these 
occasions. In 16,6, Delilah's request uses imagery that involves captivity 
when she asks, “Please tell me what makes your strength so great, and 
how you could be bound (oxn man), so that one could subdue you”. 
Samson seems to notice this less-than-subtle reference to captivity, which 
resembles closely the Philistine's actual request of Delilah in the previous 
verse (v. 5). Her request may have reminded him of the repeated use of 
the word “bind” (70x) by the men of Judah in 15,12-13, when they bound 
him and delivered him to the Philistines. In response, he says to her, “If 
they bind me with seven fresh bowstrings that are not dried out, then I 
shall become weak and be like another person" (v. 7; emphasis added). As 
M. Bal observes, “The third-person pronoun indicates clearly that Samson 
has understood the goal of Delilah's question. He knows perfectly well 
that she is talking not about some love game, but about his being 
mastered by the other, the enemy”’. Samson may want to stay awake and 
strong until he is satisfied that the Philistine threat is minimal. 


? M. BAL, Lethal Love. Feminist Literary Readings of Biblical Love Stories 
(Bloomington, IN 1987) 52. 
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In v. 10, Delilah asks once again how Samson can be bound. He 
replies, *If they bind me with new ropes that have not been used, then I 
shall become weak and be like another person" (v. 11; emphasis added). 
Again, Samson's use of the third-person plural suggests awareness that 
Philistine captivity remains the conversation's subtext. Despite the fact 
that Delilah, rather than the Philistines, binds him on both occasions, he 
has good reason for concern. Each time that she binds him, Delilah says 
to him, *The Philistines are upon you, Samson" (vv. 9a.12a). 

Nevertheless, it is unclear whether he discovers the potential Philistine 
ambush, since Samson and the Philistines may not actually confront each 
other on either occasion. In v. 9, although the narrator states “[the 
Philistines who were] lying in wait [3^8; cf. 16,2] remained in an inner 
chamber", the narrator gives no indication as to where Samson and 
Delilah are when she binds him. Since Samson was awake both times that 
Delilah binds him, it would be an ineffective ambush if they were all in 
the same room. In contrast to the battle in 15,14-15, when Samson breaks 
out of his bondage in 16,9.12, the narrator gives no indication that the 
Philistines confronted him or that Samson fought them off. Samson has 
no further direct contact with the Philistines until they capture him after 
his haircut (16,21). 

After Delilah binds him the second time, v. 12 reports that she “said 
to him, ‘The Philistines are upon you, Samson!” But the men lying in wait 
[378; cf. 16,2.9] remained in an inner chamber”. Once again, Samson 
easily frees himself from his bondage, but the text does not indicate that 
Samson confronted any Philistines. After these two occasions, Samson 
does not necessarily know that the Philistine threat is real. Having tested 
her twice, he may have concluded that her statement, “The Philistines are 
upon you, Samson", is not an urgent warning. Samson may interpret it as 
nothing more than part of a “love game" after all. 

Samson's response to Delilah's third attempt to find his secret 
supports the idea that Samson no longer feels the threat of capture by the 
Philistines. In v. 13, he switches from the third-person plural to the 
second-person feminine singular when he tells her, *If you weave the 
seven locks of my head with the web and make it tight with the pin, then 
I shall become weak and be like everyone else" (emphasis added). Rather 
than showing his previous concern over capture by another party, he now 
seems to play a two-person game that only involves Delilah and himself. 


' The phrase, “amma aw’ 298m” is a disjunctive clause which suggests a 
contrast. In 2 Sam 11,1, the narrator uses a similar disjunctive construction to 
note that David remained in Jerusalem (25072 20 31) while Joab and his 
army went out to war. 
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It is worth noting that when he finally concentrates on Delilah acting 
upon him (“you weave my hair"), rather than the Philistines acting upon 
him (“they bind me"), he is able to sleep. Although the narrator does not 
specify that Samson slept during either time that Delilah bound him, the 
narrator notes that Delilah wove his hair “while he slept" (v. 14a Lxx). 

Furthermore, despite Delilah's claim that once again, “The Philistines 
are upon you”, the narrator gives no indication of a potential Philistine 
ambush. In fact, on this third occasion, nothing suggests that the 
Philistines are in the vicinity. There is no reference to any Philistines 
hiding in an inner chamber. Also, Delilah's message to the Philistines in 
v. 18 may imply that they were not present when she wove Samson's hair. 
After he finally tells her his whole heart in v. 17, she instructs the 
Philistines, “This time (0927) come up, for he has told his whole secret to 
me" (v. 18). Since o25 refers to her various attempts to find the source of 
Samson's strength throughout this passage (vv. 15.18.20), her instructions 
that the Philistines should be present “this time" suggests that they were 
absent during the previous time that she tried to weaken Samson by 
weaving his hair. 

After he deceives her three times, Samson appears satisfied that the 
threat of Philistine captivity is minimal. Even if he suspected or even 
discovered the Philistine ambush on the first two occasions, they seem to 
be absent during Delilah's third attempt. When she challenges him for the 
fourth time in v. 15, his motivation for deceiving her seems far less clear 
than the first three times. By her fourth request, he may have tested her 
enough to trust her and conclude that she would not betray him to the 
Philistines. Without an obvious threat of capture, Samson may have been 
willing to sacrifice his strength for the benefit of more rest or untroubled 
sleep. Thus, Samson would have good reason to tell Delilah the truth in 
v. 17, as the idiom, “to tell one's whole heart", implies". 


! The parallels between Samson's respective conversations with his wife 
and with Delilah also suggest that he tells Delilah the truth in v. 17. The 
Philistines tell both women to “coax” (na) Samson (14,15; 16,5), both women 
question the sincerity of Samson's love (14,16; 16,15), and both woman “nag” 
(Ps) him until he answers them (14,17; 16,16). On these parallels, see 
J.C. ExuM, “Aspects of Symmetry and Balance in the Samson Saga", JSOT 19 
(1981) 5. Although the reader does not have access to Samson's answer to his 
wife, based on his reaction to the Philistine's reply in 14,18, he must have told 
her the correct response to his riddle. Thus, 14,17 indicates that his wife's 
nagging provokes him to tell her the truth regarding the answer to his riddle. If 
Delilah's strategy in 16,15-16 is crafted to recall 14,16-17, this allusion implies 
that Samson knowingly told Delilah the truth in 16,17. 
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III. What was Samson's thought process in 16,20? 


At first glance, Samson seems to think that he still has his strength 
when he wakes up in 16,20. He thinks that he will shake himself free 
despite the fact that he told Delilah the truth in v. 17 and could have 
anticipated the haircut before going to sleep on her knees in v. 19. Yet, we 
should ask what exactly he would need to shake himself free from after 
his haircut. In v. 20, he compares his situation to the “other times", but, 
on these three other occasions, it seems clearer which restraints he would 
need to free himself from. Even if he did not perceive a Philistine ambush 
on these other occasions, he was still bound with cords or ropes (vv. 8.12) 
or had his hair pinned to the wall (v. 14 Vaticanus). 

On each of these occasions, he would require extraordinary strength 
just to free himself of these restraints regardless of whether the Philistines 
confront him. When he breaks the cords in v. 9, the narrator compares this 
breaking to how “a strand of fiber snaps when it touches the fire". The 
fire imagery recalls what happens when the spirit of the Lord rushes upon 
him before he slaughters 1,000 Philistines in Lehi. In 15,14, the narrator 
states, “The spirit of the Lord rushed on him, and the ropes that were on 
his arms became like flax that has caught fire". This allusion in 16,9 to 
the strength that he has when the spirit disturbs him in 15,14 reinforces his 
need for incredible strength to free himself when Delilah restrains him 
once again. In 16,14, he does not just untangle his hair, but rips himself 
from the wall, presumably destroying the weaving machine in the 
process?. Samson would need to retain his incredible strength for this 
third occasion 1f he anticipated that she would restrain him by weaving his 
hair, once he told her that such an action would weaken him. 

The fourth time, however, Samson reveals that a haircut rather than 
restraints would weaken him. Delilah does not restrain him in any way 
while she cuts his hair?. Thus, if Samson does not expect to encounter 


? G. MoBLEY, The Empty Man. The Heroic Tradition of Ancient Israel 
(New York 2005) 200-204, interprets the destruction of the machine as an 
example of Samson's tendency to undo culture. Elsewhere, he takes people's 
finest garments (14,19), burns their fields (15,4-5), uses only crude weapons 
(15,15), and destroys the doors of a city and columns of a temple (16,3.29-30). 

5 The witnesses differ on exactly who cut Samson's hair, Delilah (MT) or a 
male barber (Lxx, Vg), in v. 19. See J. Sasson, “Who Cut Samson's Hair? 
(And Other Trifling Issues Raised by Judges 16)", Proof 8 (1988) 333-339. 
Samson is unclear as to who he thinks will cut his hair since he uses a passive 
verbal form when he says, “If I were shaved" (a pual form of nm»; v. 17). 
Nevertheless, since Delilah “causes him to sleep in her lap” (a piel form of yw”) 
before the haircut and he appears to comply, he probably assumed that she was 
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any Philistines, he would not need any extraordinary strength to shake 
himself free. Shaking himself free after a haircut would simply involve 
brushing off the excess hair that had been cut and fallen unto his clothes 
or body. Samson’s choice of words in v. 20 supports this idea. He uses a 
reflexive verbal form for “shake off" (a niphal of ^z:). The only other 
occurrence of 751 as a reflexive verb is in Isa 52,2 (BDB, 654), where 
personified Zion is commanded: “Shake yourself free (a hithpael 
imperative of 2513) from the dust”. It does not require extraordinary 
strength to brush excess hair or dust off one's clothes or body. Thus, we 
should not assume that Samson thinks he still has extraordinary strength 
based on his recorded thoughts in v. 20 alone. If, as the narrator implies, 
Samson was honest in v. 17, then he would wake up expecting his hair to 
be cut and his strength to have left. 

Nor does Samson's comparison to the “other times" in v. 20 mean that 
he thought that he retained the strength that he needed to get out of his 
restraints on the three previous occasions. Rather, the comparison focuses on 
the relative ease with which Samson thinks he can shake himself free. In 
both 16,7.9, the narrator uses similes involving fire and thread to emphasize 
the ease with which Samson escaped from his restraints on two occasions. 
As in 15,14, the repeated use of simile, which are unusual and therefore 
attention grabbing in biblical prose, highlights how little effort Samson 
expends on these occasions. While the previous escapes require 
extraordinary strength, the similes stress the point that they were easy for 
Samson. Thus, even if Samson knows that his strength has left him and he 
knows that he is “like anyone else" (v.17), he could still believe that, just like 
the other times, this new situation does not present any major difficulties. It 
will not take much effort to shake excess hair off his clothes or body. 


* * 


Samson was honest when revealing his inner thoughts in both 
16,17.20. The repeated occurrences of “he told his whole heart" in vv. 17 
and 18 emphasize the sincerity of his final confession to Delilah. If his 
first three deceptions of Delilah ensured him that a Philistine threat was 
minimal and that her warnings about the Philistines were just part of a 
playful love game, he may not have seen a reason to endure the sleep 
depriving side effects of his strength any longer. Moreover, there was a 
significant upside to losing his strength once he realized that he could 


continuing their game. Based on how she wove his hair a few verses earlier, this 
game involved his hair and his sleep, but not Philistines. 
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find rest through her actions. Assuming his awareness that Delilah had 
acted on his confession when he awoke (v. 20), he would not require any 
extraordinary strength to brush himself off. Without restraints or a 
Philistine threat, he figured that he could handle the circumstances in 
v. 20 as easily as he had on the previous occasions. This thinking is 
constant at both of the points when readers are granted access into his 
inner thoughts during the Samson and Delilah episode. 

Nevertheless, while his thought process is not contradictory, it is 
misguided. He miscalculates both the Philistine threat and Delilah's 
loyalty, and, more importantly, he underestimates the impact of the divine 
involvement in his present circumstances. Right before the haircut, Delilah 
calls out to a man (v. 19). J. Sasson has argued that the man whom Delilah 
calls out to is Samson. He writes, *Delilah, in sum, shouts at Samson; and 
reassured by how deeply he sleeps, she wields the razor". If Sasson is 
correct, then the narrative indicates that Samson finally achieves a deep 
sleep in the same scene in which the Lord leaves him (v. 20b). Yet, having 
his hair cut will mean not just that the spirit that had troubled his sleep 
will finally leave him, but that the Lord will leave him completely. 

Some scholars have wondered if, by 16,20, Samson considers his 
strength as his own rather than divinely inspired. They note how, after the 
spirit of the Lord enables his slaughter of the Philistines at Lehi, he sings 
about this victory as his own accomplishment (15,16) before crediting it to 
the Lord (15,18). It seems better to conclude that he does not consider 
the strength his own in 16,20. Rather, he decides that he can get along just 
as easily without it. Of course, this decision is severely misguided, as 
Samson discovers when the Philistines show up in 16,21'°. 


Temple University Jeremy SCHIPPER 
613 Anderson Hall 

1114 W. Berks Street 

Philadelphia, PA 19122-6090 


4 SASSON, “Who Cut Samson's Hair?", 338. 

5 J.A. WHARTON, “The Secret of Yahweh: Story and Affirmation in Judges 
13-16", Int (1973) 61, suggests that Samson's recorded thoughts in 16,20 show 
that he *had come to regard his strength as his own possession". J.C. EXUM, 
“The Theological Dimension of the Samson Saga", 43 n. 29, builds on this 
point by noting that in 15,16, Samson first attributes his victory over the 
Philistines to himself, but ultimately both episodes “show that the strong man 
cannot deliver himself, everything depends on YHWH”. 

16 | would like to thank J. Blake Couey, Nyasha Junior, and Tod Linafelt for 
helping me to refine the ideas reflected in this article. 
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SUMMARY 


Samson's recorded thoughts in Judg 16,20 seem to contradict the narrator's 
statements in 16,17.18 that Samson “told [Delilah] his whole heart". This article 
will discuss this apparent contradiction by examining some of the costs and 
benefits of Samson's divinely inspired strength. 


Israel's Retreat and the Failure of Prophecy in 2 Kings 3 


2 Kings 3 tells how King Jehoram of Israel formed an alliance with 
Jehoshaphat of Judah and with the king of Edom, and then marched 
against Mesha, king of Moab (vv. 6-9a; cf v. 4). When the coalition ran 
out of water, they sought out the prophet Elisha (vv. 9b-12). Out of res- 
spect for Jehoshaphat, Elisha agreed to give the idolater Jehoram an 
oracle (vv. 13-15). He assured the alliance that the Lord would provide 
them with water and give Moab into their hands (vv. 16-18). They would 
subdue every Moabite fortified city and decimate the land, chopping down 
all the trees, stopping up all the springs, and covering all the fields with 
stones (v. 19). In fulfillment of the divine oracle, the Lord provided the 
water (v. 20), and the Israelites struck down the Moabites, conquered their 
cities, and decimated the land (vv. 21-25a). Only one city, Kir Hareseth, 
remained unconquered (v. 25b). Its defeat and the surrender of Moab's 
king would bring Elisha's oracle to complete fulfillment. When the alli- 
ance besieged the city, the Moabite king tried unsuccessfully to break 
through the Edomite lines (v. 26). In desperation he then offered his first- 
born son as a burnt sacrifice, most likely to his god Chemosh, though 
there is no specific mention of this deity in the text (v. 27a). This 
prompted an outburst of anger against Israel, causing them to retreat 
without taking the city (v. 27b). 

Did Elisha's prophecy fail, at least partially? In this article I interact 
with various scholarly responses to this question, especially several recent 
proposals that deserve consideration. I then offer an alternative solution to 
the problem that is consistent with the rhetorical design of the passage 
and with the nature of Old Testament prophecy. 

My thesis is that the prophecy "failed" due to Israel's lack of faith in 
YAHWEH's promise. However, this does not diminish the reliability of 
Y AHWEH'S character or promise, because, like most prophecies, the fulfill- 
ment of Elisha's oracle of victory was inherently contingent upon Israel's 
willingness to bring it to completion. This is not a story about the failure of 
YAHWEH or his promise, but rather an account of Israel's dismal failure in 
the face of opposition. Furthermore, Jehoram's partial success in battle 
ironically mirrors his partial commitment to YAHWEH, as described in the 
chapter's opening verses (vv. 1-3). As such, the report of Israel's retreat at 
the end of the chapter combines with the introductory report to form a 
thematic inclusio for the chapter: Those whose commitment to YAHWEH is 
half-hearted invariably fail to experience the fullness of his blessing. 
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1. Did Elisha's prophecy fail? 


Interpreters have answered this question in a variety of ways. The 
following survey focuses on some recent attempts to solve this problem. 


2. The prophecy failed because of Mesha's drastic counteraction 


Tiemeyer compares Mesha's human sacrifice to a Mesopotamian 
namburbi ritual, “the purpose of which was to undo or avert a portended 
evil"!. She states: “The most surprising aspect of this narrative is the ac- 
knowledgement that Elisha's prediction failed to come true. Also, it is re- 
markable that the narrative ends with the Moabites’ successful counteract. 
From their point of view, Elisha's foreknowledge and subsequent instruc- 
tions were initially successful but only up to the point of the Moabite 
king's sacrifice, a counteraction powerful enough to revoke his prophecy”?. 
While Tiemeyer's analysis seems to be an accurate description of what the 
text records, it is difficult to believe this is the whole story the Yahwistic 
editor wishes to convey. Anyone sharing his Yahwistic perspective is forced 
to ask: “How can this possibly be?" I will argue that there is a more satis- 
factory explanation for Israel's failure than the interpretation offered by 
Tiemeyer. 


3. The prophecy was fulfilled, but only partially 


Some interpreters argue that the prophecy was only partially 
fulfilled. For example, Cogan and Tadmor state that verses 26-27 “stand 
in open contradiction to Elisha's prophecy." They add, “It is this clash 
between the prophetic tradition (vv. 6-25) and the historical tradition be- 
hind vv. 26-27 which the epilogue in its present form attempts to resolve. 
The editor of the prophetic stories resorted to a theological expedient, a 
sudden divine wrath, to explain Israel's retreat"?. Cogan and Tadmor 
seem to assume that a prophecy must be realized in its entirety, or else 
its failure to materialize fully becomes a problem for its readers, gener- 
ating harmonistic fervor. But is this really the case? I will argue to the 
contrary. 


! L. TIEMEYER, “Prophecy as a Way of Cancelling Prophecy — The Strate- 
gic Uses of Foreknowledge", ZAW 117 (2005) 333. 

? TIEMEYER, “Prophecy”, 346. 

3 M. CoGAN - H. TADMOR, II Kings (AB 1, Garden City, NY 1988) 51. 
See as well B. Long, “2 Kings III and Genres of Prophetic Narrative", VT 23 
(1973) 340. 
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4. The prophecy was fulfilled, but it did not include the whole truth 


Several interpreters have taken this approach, though from slightly 
different angles: 


a) Provan's proposal: “a wicked Israelite king has been lured to disas- 
ter”* 


Despite Israel’s retreat and failure to conquer Kir Hareseth, Provan 
insists, “Everything that Elisha predicted actually happened: all the 
cities of Moab were attacked, all the good trees cut down, and so on ... 
Elisha did not lie”. Commenting on the use of the verb 721 in verse 
19, he points out that this same word appears in verse 25, which 
informs us that Israel attacked Kir Hareseth. According to Provan, “at 
this point everything promised by Elisha has, strictly speaking, come to 
pass"$. Yet Provan does qualify his assertions to some degree. He ac- 
knowledges: 


“There is in his prophecy, nevertheless, a certain economy with the 
truth. All that he said about the Moabite campaign was true, but the 
whole truth was not spoken. Some crucial information (about its 
end) was withheld — information whose absence led the recipients 
of revelation (and the reader) to have quite mistaken expectations 
about what would happen. The Lorp did hand Moab over to the 
kings (3:18) — but only up to a certain point. After that point, he 
handed the kings over to Moab. In light of 1 Kings 22, we can 
scarcely doubt that this was his intention from the start. Total 
victory was never on the agenda, in spite of the way Elisha's words 
might have been construed. Once again a wicked Israelite king has 
been lured to disaster, this time not by a lying spirit speaking 
through false prophets, but by the Spirit of God revealing partial 
truth to a true prophet". 


Provan's handling of the expression “give into your hand" in verse 18 
is problematic. Elsewhere when this expression occurs in a military con- 
text with a proper name as object, it invariably refers to total and un- 
qualified victory (cf Josh 10,32; Judg 3,28; 4,14; 7,2.7; 8,7; 1 Sam 23,4; 
28,19; Jer 44,30). Israel's retreat, as described in verse 27, hardly qual- 
ifies. Furthermore, the expression, while included in the oracle, is myste- 


^]. PROVAN, 1 and 2 Kings (NIBC; Peabody, MA 1995) 184. 
5 PROVAN, 1 and 2 Kings, 183. 

$ PROVAN, 1 and 2 Kings, 186. 

7 PROVAN, 1 and 2 Kings, 183-184. 
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riously absent in the narrative of the battle, suggesting that YAHWEH did 
not give Moab into the hands of Israel. Provan's understanding of prophe- 
cy is also questionable. He seems to assume that a failed prophecy consti- 
tutes a “lie.” But is this necessarily the case? I will argue to the contrary. 


b) Sprinkle's proposal: “Prophets can be tricky"? 


Like Provan, Sprinkle argues, “the narrator does portray Elisha's pro- 
phecies as coming true"?. Yet this does not mean the prophet endorsed 
the actions he predicted. While Jehoram apparently assumed the oracle 
contained “prediction and licence [sic] to do what was predicted," this 
was not the case. From the prophet's perspective, the oracle was “simple 
prediction". Sprinkle adds, “Prophets can be tricky”. According to 
Sprinkle, Jehoram, due to “his lack of moral sensitivity," failed to realize 
that the actions outlined in the oracle violated the laws of warfare re- 
corded in Deuteronomy 20: “Were Jehoram interested in following Deuter- 
onomic law, he would have immediately seen the conflict between what 
Elisha predicted and what the law allows". 

Israel's failure to take Kir-Hareseth 1s a problem for Sprinkle's view. 
In attempting to explain how the prophecy was fulfilled completely, 
Sprinkle says, “Israel did strike and destroy cities". But, as Westbrook ob- 
serves: “The text explicitly refers to every fortified city, and Qir-Hareseth 
was certainly a fortified city. The prophecy as explained by Sprinkle did 
not come true, because divine punishment intervened too soon, when the 
last stronghold was still standing" (emphasis his)”. In fairness to 
Sprinkle, it should be said that he does ask and attempt to answer the 
question, “But what of the failure to take Kir Hareseth?"?^ However, his 
proposed answer to this question is not clear or convincing. Furthermore, 
like Provan, Sprinkle seems to overlook the fact that YAHWEH did not 
give Moab into Israel's hand, as Elisha predicted would happen. 

Sprinkle's appeal to the Deuteronomic laws of warfare is immaterial 
in this case, because the situation described in 2 Kings 3 was different 
than what Deut 20,10-20 envisions. Verses 16-18 constitute "the 


$ J. SPRINKLE, “Deuteronomic ‘Just War’ (Deut 20,10-20) and 2 Kings 
3:27”, Zeitschrift fiir altorientalische und biblische Rechtsgeschichte 6 (2000) 
299. 

? SPRINKLE, “2 Kings 3:27”, 298. 

? SPRINKLE, “2 Kings 3:27", 299. 

! SPRINKLE, “2 Kings 3:27”, 299. 

? R. WESTBROOK, “Elisha’s True Prophecy”, JBL 124 (2005) 531. 

5 SPRINKLE, “2 Kings 3:27", 299. 
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Canaanite Exception," according to Sprinkle. He assumes that verses 
19-20 belong with verses 10-15. Perhaps this is so, since there are verbal 
links between verses 19-20 and the earlier section, including “besiege” 
(vv. 12, 20), and “wage war” (vv. 10, 19). Furthermore, the introductory ^» 
in verse 19 could be viewed as parallel to the `> in verse 10. However, the 
summary statement in verse 15 appears to conclude the literary unit 
encompassing verses 10-15. Perhaps verses 19-20 give a general policy 
that applies in either of the previous cases (non-Canaanite war or Canaa- 
nite war), but then again, as the text presently stands, verses 19-20 appear 
to be part of the “Canaanite exception." If so, they would not apply to 
war with Moab". 

However, even if we grant that verses 19-20 belong with verses 10-15 
and not with verses 16-18, they still do not apply to the situation described 
in 2 Kings 3. Israel had already subdued Moab (cf 2 Kgs 1,1; 3,4-5). From 
the perspective of the narrator, Moab was a subject of Israel that had al- 
ready accepted peace terms. The laws in Deut 20,10-20 appear to regulate 
Israel’s actions when initiating a campaign. To nations outside of Canaan 
they were to offer terms of peace in the form of a treaty (cf vv. 10-11). 
However, in Moab’s case, Mesha, a king who was subject to previously 
negotiated peace terms, had rebelled against his Israelite lord. This was a 
serious transgression that would involve implementation of treaty curses, 
which typically included the loss of agricultural produce, including fruit 
trees'®. Destroying the rebellious subject’s fruit trees, as well as his wells 
and fields, would be consistent with the spirit of the violated treaty’s 
curse list. 

Wright agrees with Sprinkle’s conclusion that the campaign in 
2 Kings 3 violates Deut 20,19-20. He reasons that “if the law 
forbids the destruction of fruit trees even when a surrender is not 
forcoming after ‘many days’, then how much more does it preclude 
beginning a campaign by ruining ‘every good tree’ along with all the LSS 
[Life Support Systems] (every choice city, fertile field, and water 


14 SPRINKLE, “2 Kings 3:27”, 293. 

5 See M. Hast, “The Destruction of Trees in the Moabite Campaign of 2 
Kings 3:4-27: A Study in the laws of Warfare”, AUSS 40 (2002) 203-206, as 
well as M. HasEL, Military Practice and Polemic. Israel's Laws of Warfare in 
Near Eastern Perspective (Berrien Springs, MI 2005) 39. 

!6 See Lev 26,20 and Deut 28,42, as well as ancient Near Eastern treaty 
curses (cf. COS II, 214 [Sefire]; ANET 538, par. 47 [Esarhaddon]). It is perhaps 
significant to note that Thutmose III, who cut down fruit trees as a punitive 
action in his campaign against Naharin (cf. COS II, 15), viewed his enemies as 
rebels who had initiated wars of aggression against him (COS II, 14-15). 
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source)?” He concludes: “That 2 Kings 3 depicts a violation of the law 
could not be more patent"". This argument would be compelling if the 
policy in Deut 20,19-20, which pertains to chopping down trees to build 
siege works, was applicable in all military situations. But suppressing a 
rebellious subject is a different matter; implementation of treaty curses is 
permitted. In 2 Kings 3 trees are chopped down as a punitive measure in 
conjunction with stopping up wells and throwing stones on fields, not for 
purposes of erecting siege works. 


c) Westbrook's proposal: *a deceptively worded prediction that acts 
as a trap”! 


Westbrook contends, *Elisha's prophecy was fulfilled to the letter’. 
But given the fact that Kir-Hareseth was not conquered, how can this be 
the case? According to Westbrook, “the key to Elisha’s prediction” lies in 
the prophet's ambiguous and ironic use of the verb 73. Those hearing the 
oracle (cf. v. 19) would have assumed that the verb meant, “destroy, con- 
quer”, but in verse 25, which describes the slingers attacking Kir Hare- 
seth, it simply means “to strike, without necessarily causing any damage 
at all”. After drawing a parallel to the famous Delphic oracle, Westbrook 
concludes: “Elisha’s prophecy is part of the same literary topos: the de- 
ceptively worded prediction that acts as a trap for the unwary. Elisha pre- 
dicted a course of events; he did not predict victory, except in the mind of 
the listener. Like Croesus, Jehoram fell foul of ambiguous language"? 
Like Provan, Westbrook seems to assume that the use of 721 in verse 25 
signals the complete fulfillment of the prophecy of verse 19, albeit in a 
different way than one might have expected. However, like Provan, he 
fails to account for the fact that the narrative does not state that Moab was 
given into Israel's hands. The use of the verb 751 in verse 25 is indeed 
ironic, but its literary function is different from what Westbrook proposes. 


17 J, WRIGHT, “Warfare and Wanton Destruction: A Reexamination of De- 
uteronomy 20:19-20 in Relation to Ancient Statecraft", JBL 127 (2008) 
450-451. Sprinkle and Wright are, of course, not alone in this opinion. See, for 
example, H. BRicHTO, Toward a Grammar of Biblical Poetics. Tales of the 
Prophets (New York 1992) 207-208; and P. KissLING, Reliable Characters in 
the Primary History. Profiles of Moses, Joshua, Elijah, and Elisha (JSOTSS 
224; Sheffield 1996), 175, 185. For a survey of scholarly opinion on the subject 
see HASEL, “The Destruction of Trees", 197-199. 

5 WESTBROOK, “Elisha’s True Prophecy”, 532. 

19 WESTBROOK, “Elisha’s True Prophecy”, 531. 

? WESTBROOK, “Elisha’s True Prophecy”, 531-532. 

2 WESTBROOK, “Elisha’s True Prophecy”, 532. 
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d) J. Long’s proposal: “YAHWEH entices Jehoram into a failed mili- 
tary campaign"? 


Long argues that Elisha’s prophecy, like Micaiah’s in 1 Kings 22, is a 
case of “divine deception" ?. Pointing to the use of ma in 2 Kings 3,25, 
he acknowledges that Elisha’s words were “technically true” and affirms: 
“Elisha is a reliable prophet of YAHWEH, whose words come to pass”. 
Yet structural and verbal parallels with 1 Kings 22 suggest that Elisha “is 
a reliable prophet of YAHWEH who is enticing Jehoram to go up against 
Moab", In the end Jehoram's fear of being deceived (cf. 2 Kgs 3,10.13) 
is realized?*. Yet there are differences between 1 Kings 22 and 2 Kings 3 
as well: “YAHWEH has enticed Jehoram to go up to defeat, but, although 
in retreat, he returns alive with his reign still secure. The king who is 
better than his parents [cf. 2 Kgs 3,2], and is both good and bad, receives 
a “stay of execution" "7", 

YAHWEH does indeed sometimes deceive the objects of his judg- 
ment,? but is 2 Kings 3 really an instance of this? The parallels with 1 
Kings 22 might suggest as much, but a closer comparison indicates this is 
not the case. Micaiah's false prophecy, which mimicked the words of 
Ahab's prophets, was an outright lie (1 Kgs 22,15; cf vv. 6, 12) that was 
not fulfilled in any way, shape, or form. Elisha's prophecy was almost 
fulfilled and was aborted only when Israel retreated. Likewise, YAHwEH's 


? J. Long, Jr., “Unfulfilled Prophecy or Divine Deception? A Literary 
Reading of 2 Kings 3", Stone-Campbell Journal 7 (2004) 116. 

3 Lona, “Unfulfilled Prophecy or Divine Deception?", 102. Fretheim 
seems open to this idea as well. See T. FRETHEIM, First and Second Kings 
(Louisville, KY 1999) 143-144. 

2 Lona, “Unfulfilled Prophecy or Divine Deception?”, 113-114. See also 
J. LONG, Jr. - M. SNEED, ““YAHwEH Has Given these Three Kings into the 
Hand of Moab': A Socio-Literary Reading of 2 Kings 3", Inspired Speech. 
Prophecy in the Ancient Near East. Essays in Honor of Herbert B. Huffmon 
(eds. J. KALTNER - L. STULMAN) (JSOTSS 378; London 2004) 265. 

25 Lona, “Unfulfilled Prophecy or Divine Deception?”, 108. See as well 
S. DeVries, “The Three Comparisons in 1 Kings XXII 4B and its Parallel and 2 
Kings III 7B”, VT 39 (1989) 283-306; Kissling, Reliable Characters, 182; and 
J. McCoNviLLE, “Narrative and Meaning in the Books of Kings", Bib 70 
(1989) 40, who observes that there is “a certain sense of déjà vu" in 2 Kings 3. 

2 Long, “Unfulfilled Prophecy or Divine Deception?”, 106. 

27 Lona, “Unfulfilled Prophecy or Divine Deception?”, 116. See as well 
J. Long, Jr., “Elisha’s Deceptive Prophecy in 2 Kings 3: A Response to 
Raymond Westbrook", JBL 126 (2007) 171. 

2 See R. CHISHOLM, “Does God Deceive?", BSac 155 (1998) 11-28; and 
J. ROBERTS, “Does God Lie? Divine Deceit as a Theological Problem in Israe- 
lite Prophetic Literature", VTS 40 (1988) 211-220. 
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deceptive prophecy to Jerusalem in the days of Jeremiah, delivered 
through false prophets who were denied access to YAHWEH’s heavenly 
assembly, was a bold-faced lie (Jer 4,10). Elisha himself sent a deceptive 
message to Ben-Hadad via Hazael, assuring the king he would recover 
from an illness, when in reality he would die (2 Kgs 8,10.14)?. Once 
again, the deceptive message is an outright lie. Elisha's oracle in 2 Kings 
3 does not fit the pattern we see elsewhere, where deceptive prophecy is 
an outright lie, not an ambiguous oracle capable of dual interpretations. 
The parallels between 1 Kings 22 and 2 Kings 3 are undeniable, but their 
significance can be explained differently than Long has done. 


5. An Alternative Proposal 


I would like to offer an alternative proposal for understanding the 
strange case of Israel's retreat in 2 Kings 3,27. As stated earlier, my thesis 
is that the prophecy did indeed fail. But like most prophecies, the fulfill- 
ment of Elisha's oracle of victory was contingent upon Israel's willing- 
ness to bring it to completion. This is not a story about the failure of 
Y AHWEH's promise, but rather an account of Israel's dismal failure in the 
face of opposition. 


6. Contingency in prophecy 


Prophetic discourse is typically expository-hortatory and predictive %. 
The former evaluates the recipient's character and appeals for a positive 
response. Predictive discourse can be dynamic or performative in func- 
tion. When predictive discourse announces God's intentions uncondition- 
ally, it is performative, since it sets in motion an inevitable outcome. But 
prophetic predictive discourse is more often dynamic. It announces God's 
intentions conditionally and is intended to motivate a positive response to 
the hortatory discourse it typically accompanies?!'. In this case the proph- 
ecy's predictive element is designed to prevent (in the case of a judgment 


2 [n verse 10 the Kethib reads: “Go, say: “You will surely not get well”. 
The Qere, which is supported by some Hebrew manuscripts and the ancient 
versions, reads: “Go, say to him: “You will surely get well'." In the Kethib 
version Elisha gives Hazael a true message, but Hazael falsely communicates 
the oracle to Ben-Hadad. In the Qere version Elisha tells Hazael to lie to the 
king. 

30 R, CHISHOLM, “When Prophecy Appears to Fail, Check Your Herme- 
neutic", JETS 53 (2010) 562. 

31 E, CLENDENEN, “Textlinguistics and Prophecy in the Book of the 
Twelve", JETS 46 (2003) 388-90. 
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announcement) or facilitate (in the case of a salvation announcement) its 
fulfillment?. Jeremiah 18,1-10 is a foundational text in this regard, for it 
makes clear that the Lord's announced intention can be altered by the re- 
cipient's response *. 


7. Contingency in 2 Kings 3 


Recognizing the principle of contingency helps us understand the fail- 
ure of prophecy in 2 Kings 3. When YAHWEH, speaking through Elisha, as- 
sured the coalition of victory, he implicitly endorsed their campaign. But 
this did not mean that Elisha's oracle was performative and that victory was 
absolutely certain. As dynamic predictive discourse the oracle should have 
motivated faith. Armed with YAHWEH’s assuring promise and convinced of 
his powerful presence, the Israelites should have done their part and 
brought the campaign to a successful completion in accordance with the 
oracle of victory. Their failure to do so is tragic, but not surprising. Jeho- 
ram's partial success in battle ironically mirrors his partial commitment to 
YAHWEH (vv. 1-3). As such, the concluding report of Israel's retreat com- 
bines with the introductory report to form a thematic inclusio for the 
chapter: Those whose commitment to YAHWEH is half-hearted invariably 
forfeit his blessing. 

But what of the literary parallels between 1 Kings 22 and 2 Kings 3? 
1 Kings 22 depicts Jehoram's father Ahab being deceived by a false 
oracle of victory. Even when Micaiah was forced under oath to reveal the 
truth about the deception, Ahab did not listen but charged into battle, 
albeit in disguise, and was killed. 2 Kings 3 complements this earlier ac- 
count. Jehoram, even when given a genuine oracle of salvation, turned 
victory into defeat. 


? CHISHOLM, “When Prophecy Appears to Fail", 563. 

5 Many recent interpreters recognize the contingent element in Old Testa- 
ment prophecy. TIEMEYER, "Prophecy as a Way of Cancelling Prophecy", 349, 
who compares biblical prophecy with Mesopotamian predictions, states: *Most 
predictions were conditional. They could be revoked by a number of means, de- 
pendent on the specific culture”. See as well W. Houston, “What Did the 
Prophets Think They Were Doing? Speech Acts and Prophetic Discourse in the 
Old Testament", Biblical Interpretation 1 (1993) 186-187; R. PRATT, Jr., 
“Historical Contingencies and Biblical Predictions", The Way of Wisdom: 
Essays in Honor of Bruce K. Waltke (eds. J. PACKER - S. SODERLUND) (Grand 
Rapids, MI 2000) 187-189; and D. FREEDMAN - R. FREY, “False Prophecy is 
True", Inspired Speech. Prophecy in the Ancient Near East. Essays in Honor of 
Herbert B. Huffmon (eds. J. KALTNER - L. STULMAN) (JSOTSS 378; London 
2004) 82-87. 
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One final point needs discussion. For my proposal to work, Mesha's 
god (probably Chemosh) must be the source of the angry outburst against 
Israel. Usage of "xp suggests this. In twenty-five of the noun's twenty- 
seven occurrences apart from 2 Kings 3,27, it refers to divine anger. 
Though elsewhere Israel's God is in view, the immediate context here 
suggests Mesha's god was the source of the anger. The sequence of wayy- 
iqtol forms indicates that the outburst of anger was a response to the sac- 
rifice described in the preceding clause. Mesha undoubtedly sacrificed to 
his own deity**, so it would seem that Mesha's god responded by driving 
the besieging Israelites from the city. 

In addition to the fact that Chemosh has not been a factor in the 
narrative*, many feel that such an action by a pagan deity would be un- 
heard of in the Yahwistic history, where pagan deities are viewed as 
weaklings in comparison to YAHWEH (see, for example, Judges 6-9 and 1 
Samuel 5)”. However, other portions of the Old Testament suggest that 
such a notion may not be so preposterous after all (cf. 2 Chr 28,23)**. 
More importantly, the suppression of Mesha's god's name contributes to 
the tragic irony of the story. Mesha's god, like all pagan gods, was a 
virtual non-entity, a weakling, yet Jehoram let such a god drive him away, 
even though he was armed with YAHWEH’s oracle of victory. 


# There are extra-biblical examples of kings appealing to their god during 
a siege. When besieged by an enemy coalition, Zakkur, king of Hamath and 
Lu‘ash, prayed to Baal, who answered through a prophetic oracle and assured 
Zakkur of deliverance (COS II, 155). In a Ugaritic prayer for a city under siege, 
the petitioner is assured that Baal will respond favorably to the proper sacri- 
ficial ritual and “drive the strong (foe) from your gate, [the warrior] from your 
walls" (COS I, 285). 

35 S. PARKER, Stories in Scripture and Inscriptions (New York 1997) 125. 
See as well J. Burns, “Why Did the Besieging Army Withdraw? (II Reg 
3,27)”, ZAW 102 (1990) 187-194; J. Gray, I & II Kings. A Commentary (OTL; 
Philadelphia, PA 1963) 439; and G. Jones, 1 and 2 Kings (NCB; Grand Rapids, 
MI 1984) IL, 400. 

36 See W. BERGEN, Elisha and the End of Prophetism (JSOTSS 286; Shef- 
field 1999) 82, who observes, *Chemosh is nowhere mentioned in the text, is 
not considered an actor in the story, and is therefore not available as a possible 
cause". 

37 P. STERN, “Of Kings and Moabites: History and Theology in 2 Kings 3 
and the Mesha Inscription", HUCA 64 (1993) 12, writes: *A text which begins 
glorifying the prophet Elisha, complete with miracles of YAHWEH, would seri- 
ously embarrass both Elisha and YAHWEH if it ended up exalting the power of 
Kemosh. The tenor of the chapter and the section of which it is a part made it 
unlikely that a Biblical writer would seek to venerate the national god of hated 
Moab, especially at YAHWEH’s expense". 

38 Parker, Stories in Scripture and Inscriptions, 169, n. 50. 
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2 Kings 3 is not a story about the failure of YAHWEH or his promise, 
but rather an account of Israel's dismal failure in the face of opposi- 
tion. Jehoram's partial success in battle ironically mirrors his partial com- 
mitment to YAHWEH, as described in the chapter's opening verses 
(vv. 1-3). As such, the report of Israel's retreat at the end of the chapter 
combines with the introductory report to round off the chapter themat- 
ically. Jehoram's commitment to YAHWEH was half-hearted and he failed 
to experience the fullness of YAHWEH’s blessing. Jehoram's father be- 
lieved a deceptive message (even when told it was deceptive); Jehoram, 
fearing he was also a victim of divine deception, failed to believe a genu- 
ine oracle, albeit a contingent one, and turned potential victory into a de- 
feat, when he retreated before the anger of an inferior god. When all is 
said and done, it is apparent that Ahab's dynasty was doomed to fail, 
whether it received a false oracle of victory or a genuine one. 


Dallas Theological Seminary Robert B. CHISHOLM, JR. 
Dallas TX, USA 


SUMMARY 


This is not a story of failed or deceptive prophecy, but rather an account of Israel's 
failure in the face of opposition. YAHWEH’s promise was inherently contingent 
upon Israel's willingness to bring it to completion. Their failure to do so is not 
surprising. Jehoram's partial success in battle ironically mirrors his partial com- 
mitment to YAHWEH (vv. 1-3). As such, the concluding report of Israel's retreat 
combines with the introductory report to form a thematic inclusio for the chapter: 
Those whose commitment to YAHWEH is half-hearted invariably forfeit his 
blessing. 


Ephesians 4,12. A Revised Reading 


Eph 4,12 is a sequence of three prepositional phrases, the first beginning 
with x póc and followed by a noun katapticuós with the definite article 
tóv, the second and third beginning with sic, followed by nouns ¿pyov 
and oikoôou without definite articles and in asyndetic coordination. The 
sequence has been traditionally interpreted as indicating the purpose of 
the ministries enunciated in 4,11, but the interrelationship between these 
three purposes, as well as between these and the ministries in 4,11, is still 
discussed!. Could the change of preposition indicate a modification of the 
purpose? Should the reader introduce a comma after each prepositional 
phrase? Are they coordinated with or subordinated to one another? This 
paper proposes a new interpretation of this sequence based on a rhetorical 
analysis of the thought in the section: the prepositional phrases express a 
relationship of agreement between Christ's gift and the ministry of the 
word for building up his body. 


I. The Recent Debate on Eph 4,12 


The starting point of the most recent debate on Eph 4,12 involves the 
distinction between the recipients (“saints” and “ministers”) in the text. 
M. Barth discusses the theological consequences of putting a comma after 
tov Gyíov. Separating the first prepositional phrase from the second 
means that all the saints receive the benefit from the ministries (4,11), but 
only a few ministers are called to build up the body of Christ. For him 
such an interpretation distorts the text. He proposes, therefore, a reading 
in which the prepositional phrases describe the singular purpose of the 
ministries?. This “revisionist” understanding of the text appears in several 


! With good reason recently published commentaries on Ephesians consider 
the text a “battleground”. “Die Zuordnung der drei Prápositionalausdrücke ist 
freilich nicht eindeutig und in der Exegese umstritten". G. SELLIN, Der Brief an 
die Epheser (KEK; Göttingen 2008) 342. See also CH.H. TALBERT, Ephesians 
and Colossians (Grand Rapids, MI 2007) 113. 

?This interpretation challenges both the aristocratic-clerical and the tri- 
umphalistic-ecclesiastical exposition of 4:11-12. M. BARTH, Ephesians. Trans- 
lation and Commentary on Chapters 4-6 (AB 34A; Garden City, NY 1974) 
478-479. 
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modern translations (NRS, NAB, NIV); however some scholars have 
asked if this interpretation results from exegetical insights or rather 
reflects a democratic view prevalent in the churches after World War Il. 

A. T. Lincoln, for example, adopts the traditional view, arguing that 
the change of preposition cannot be considered a grammatical or lin- 
guistic ground for relating the first phrase to the second. He thinks that 
each one of the prepositional phrases depends on the giving (£öwxev) of 
the ministries and suspects that the “revisionist” reading supports a “demo- 
cratic” model of the church*. On the contrary, E. Best holds that the 
change of preposition indicates a movement from the work of the minis- 
tries to the work of the whole church. This change suggests a separation 
between 12a and 12bc*. 

W. Hoehner summarizes four different ways to interpret the inter- 
relationship of the three prepositional phrases: 


(a) *For the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, 
for the edifying of the body of Christ" (KJV). The phrases are coor- 
dinated modifying the main verb ¿ówxev, and each one is separate 
from the other by a comma". 


(b) *for the perfecting of the saints, unto the work of the ministry, unto 
the building up of the body of Christ" (ASV). The first prepositional 
phrase depends on the main verb Édwkev, while the second and the 
third phrases are coordinated to one another and depend on the first*. 


3 J.J. Davis, “Ephesians 4:12 Once More: ‘Equipping the Saints for the 
Work of Ministry?”, Evangelical Review of Theology 24 (2000) 170; see also 
H.P. Hamman, “The Translation of Ephesians 4:12 — A Necessary Revi- 
sion”, Concordia Journal 14 (1988) 48. 

4 A.T. LINCOLN, Ephesians (WBC; Dallas TX 1990) 253. 

SE. BEST, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Ephesians (ICC; 
Edinburgh 1998) 398. 

$ H.W. HoEHNER, Ephesians. An Exegetical Commentary (Grand Rapids 
MI 2002) 547-551; see also PT. TANTIONO, Speaking the Truth in Christ. An 
Exegetico-theological Study of Galatians 4,12-20 and Ephesians 4,12-16 (Tesi 
Gregoriana. Serie Teologia 164; Roma 2008) 144-149. 

7HAMMAN, “The Translation”, 43; LINCOLN, Ephesians, 253; 
T.D. Gorpon, “‘Equipping’ Ministry in Ephesians 4?”, JETS 37 (1994) 
71-72; Davis, “Ephesians 4:12”, 174; J.C. O’NEILL, **The Work of Ministry’ 
in Ephesians 4:12 and the New Testament”, ExpTim 112 (2001) 338; 
M.Y. MACDONALD, Colossians and Ephesians (Sacra Pagina; Collegeville, 
MN 2000) 292; S.H.T PAGE, “Whose Ministry? A Re-Appraisal of Ephesians 
4:12”, NT 47 (2005) 31.46. See also RSV. 

* S. Hanson, The Unity of the Church in the New Testament: Colossians 
and Ephesians (ASNU; Uppsala 1946) 157; EF. Bruce, The Epistles to the 
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(c) *to equip the holy ones for the work of ministry, for building up the 
body of Christ” (NAB). The first and the second prepositional phrases 
should be read together giving the purpose of &öwxev, and the third is 
parallel to the first indicating also a purpose of the main verb’. 


(d) “to prepare God's people for works of service, so that the body of 
Christ may be built up" (NIV). The first expresses purpose, the second 
depends on the first, and the third depends on the second indicating 
result". 


The history of the recent debate on Eph 4,12 shows partial agreement 
among the scholars but reveals clearly the difficulty of finding an exeget- 
ically suitable approach to the text. For instance, the authors propose dif- 
ferent criteria to arrange the prepositional phrases. Many adopt semantics as 
the defining criterion, i.e. they distinguish the nominal contents of the 
sequence and relate them according to their theological relevance within the 
letter. Others give excessive importance to traditional interpretation, i.e. they 
take the phrases as Chrysostom presumably did. However, it is possible that 
the meaning of the words and the traditional interpretation may not be 
enough to clarify the sense of the sequence. The following argumentation 
attempts to understand Eph 4,11-12 from a rhetorical point of view, taking 
into account the reasoning of the sequence and its literary context, in order to 
elucidate the meaning and sense of the whole structure. 


II. The Semantics of mpdc + Kataptıouöv 


The precise meaning of katapticuós in Eph 4,12 remains in question 
because the word itself covers a wide semantic domain". There are at 


Colossians, to Philemon, and to the Ephesians (NICNT; Grand Rapids, MI 
1984) 349. 

°T.K. ABBOTT, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles 
to the Ephesians and to the Colossians (ICC; Edinburgh 1897) 119; 
H. SCHLIER, Der Brief an der Epheser: ein Kommentar (Düsseldorf 1957) 
198-199; H. MERKLEIN, Das kirchliche Amt nach dem Epheserbrief (SANT 
33; München 1973) 77; BARTH, Ephesians, 489-491; S. ROMANELLO, Lettera 
agli Efesini: nuova versione, introduzione e commento (Milano 2003) 142- 
144; TALBERT, Ephesians, 114; PS. WILLIAMSON, Ephesians (Grand Rapids, 
MI 2009) 114, 117-118. See also NA”; NRSV. 

1 BEST, On Ephesians, 398-399; J-N. ALETTI, Saint Paul, Epitre aux Éphé- 
siens (Études bibliques. Nouvelle série; Paris 2001) 220; HOEHNER, Ephesians, 
549; TANTIONO, Speaking the Truth, 147; SELLIN, An Epheser, 342. 

"The word kataptiouôs includes, for example, the following semantic 
domains: *to make someone completely adequate or sufficient for something 
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least three possibilities attested by ancient writers’: “resetting broken 
bones”, “restoration” ^ and “equipping”. Many authors have attempted 
to determine its meaning by looking at the NT usage of the related verb 
KataptiCw@; however, it might be more correct to find the sense of katap- 
tıouövV by studying carefully its use in the current context. 

The phrase npóg tóv katapticuóv cannot be isolated from the 
sequence of the three prepositional phrases. In order to determine the use of 
the first phrase in its context, it is necessary to examine the main verb of the 
sequence, as well as the purpose and meaning of the change of prepositions. 
This last issue has been long debated; so it shall be the first discussed. 


1. The overlap of npög and eig and the use of npóg + accusative 


The preposition npög can be used with either the genitive, dative or 
accusative case. However in NT Greek it is almost always used with the 
accusative. Each grammar of NT Greek explains the preposition in dif- 
ferent ways”; but its main senses are basically the same: spatial, temporal 
and relational. The spatial sense, which is widespread throughout the NT, 
indicates the place or the direction towards which the verbal action takes 
place. The temporal sense, which is less attested in NT, shows the duration 


- *to make adequate, to furnish completely, to cause to be fully qualified, ade- 
quacy’”. J.P. Louw - E.A. Nipa, Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment Based on Semantic Domains (New York ?1989) 680. 

2 See H.G. LipeLL - R. Scorr - H.S. Jones - R. McKenzie, Greek 
English Lexicon (Oxford ?1996) 910. 

5 Apollonius, Hippocratis de articulis commentarius, 11.21; 22.27; see 
also 29.37 as “healing a limb”. See Pseudo-Galenus, Definitiones medicae, 
19.461.7. 

^ Symmachus' version of Isa 38,12. 

5 Preparation and furnishing in PTebt 33:12; PRyl 127.8. 

16 With genitive only in Acts 27,34; with dative only six times (always 
local sense): Mark 5,11; Luke 19,37; John 18,16; 20,11.12; Rev 1,13. See BDF 
240. 

See F. BLAss - A. DEBRUNNER - W. FUNK, A Greek Grammar of the 
New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature (Cambridge 1961) 239.8; 
H.W. SMYTH, Greek Grammar Revised by G.M. MEssING) (Cambridge, 
MA 1984) 1965; M. ZERwIcK, Graecitas biblica Novi Testamenti (SPIB; 
Roma 51966) 97-98; J.H. MOULTON, A Grammar of New Testament Greek, III 
(Edinburg 1908-1963) $ 4; BAGD, 873-875; LiDDELL-SCOTT, 1496-1499. 
M.J. Harris, “Prepositions and Theology in the Greek New Testament”, The 
New International Dictionary of New Testament Theology (ed. C. BROWN) 
(Grand Rapids, MI 1975) 1171-1215. 

5 Usually after verbs of going, sending, motion in general, leading, saying 
or speaking, asking and praying. BAGD, 874. 
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of an action. The relational sense of the preposition has different nuances ^; 
it can specify a purpose, a friendly or hostile relationship, a reference, 
agreement”, or company. 

Many scholars have recently argued that the usage of mpdc overlaps 
that of £ig in Eph 4,12. They think that the change in prepositions does 
not modify the final sense of the whole structure”. A.T. Lincoln provides 
this interpretation claiming that a characteristic feature of writer's style is 
to string together several prepositional phrases, “all dependent on the 
main verb and coordinate with each other"?, for example: 1,3.5.6.20.21; 
2,7; 4,13-14; 6,12. His observation is correct, but his interpretation may 
not be. This particular feature of Ephesians is a figure of speech desig- 
nated by rhetoricians as accumulation, and it can express either a coor- 
dinate or subordinate relationship depending on the train of thought of the 
sequence”. 

While it is true that mpdc and sic appear as interchangeable preposi- 
tions in NT Greek, and that mpdc is used with final sense in many places 
of the Pauline corpus, one must still ask: Is this the sense which emerges 
from the structure of Eph 4,12? 

In the letters of Paul the structure composed by mpóg + accusative 
usually indicates the place toward which the main verbal action is 
directed. The same structure sometimes expresses a purpose. See for ex- 
ample Rom 3,26°*: “through the forbearance of God — to prove (npög 
nv Evösıöıv) his righteousness” (NAB). Other examples show that the 
distinction between npög and gig becomes more blurred in the NT. See 
Philemon 5%: “hearing of your love and faith which you have toward 
(npög tóv) the Lord Jesus and toward (gic) all the saints" (NKJ). 


® Denoting (a) the goal aimed at or striven toward, (b) a hostile or 
friendly relation, (c) a connection, (d) adverbial expressions, and (e) company. 
See BAGD 874-875. 

2 The relationship of agreement expressed with mpóg + accusative is 
more common in classical Greek than in Koine. Grammarians also designate 
this relation as conformity, accordance, correspondence or conformance. 

? See O’NEILL, “The Work of Ministry”, 336-40; PAGE, “Whose Minis- 
try", 28-30. 

2 LINCOLN, Ephesians, 253. 

23 Accumulation “consists in the addition of semantically supplementary 
words. [..] It may be divided into coordinating ($8 666-675) and sub- 
ordinating ($ 676) accumulation". H. LausBERG, Handbook of Literary Rhet- 
oric. À Foundation for Literary Study (Leiden 1998) $ 665. 

? Notice here the sense of the sequence: mpdc + accusative indicating 
purpose and eig + infinitive indicating result. 

25 See also Mark 11,1. 
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The above mentioned examples show that the structure npög + accu- 
sative can either indicate purpose or can simply be used in the place of 
the preposition gig. However the verbal construction varies in both cases. 
In the second example, mpdc tov kópiov 'Inooóv is united to eig 
TÓVTAC toù Aylovg by a conjunction (kat), and both phrases depend 
clearly on the verb &yxeıg as indirect complements?, while in the first ex- 
ample, the prepositional phrases indicate rather purpose and result”. Thus, 
the question is: What kind of relation is there between xpóg tóv KATAP- 
Tiondv Tv dyiov and the main verb ¿ówkev in Eph 4,11-12? Does the 
prepositional phrase function as a purpose clause, or might it have a 
differrent sense than purpose or result? 

Although not yet fully explored, a possible relation between é5@Kev 
and xpóg TOV katapticuov TOV Aylov could be agreement. There are 
two passages in the letters of Paul showing this usage. See for example, 2 
Cor 5:10b: “so that each one may receive (Kopiontat) recompense (td), 
according to what he did (npög à Enpa&ev) in the body, whether good or 
evil” (NAB), where the syntagma npög å refers back to the definite 
article ta and depends on the verb éxpacev as an indirect complement 
pointing to a relationship of agreement”. Another example is found in 
Gal 2,14: “They were not acting consistently with the truth (npóg thv 
aAndeıav) of the gospel" (NRS). The syntagma npög tijv aAndeıav is 
the indirect complement of the verb 6p0onoôodoiv indicating a rela- 
tionship of agreement: in accordance with the truth of the Gospel. 

Ephesians’ language differs in some ways from that of the major Pau- 
line letters; however, the use of the preposition mpdc reflects its standard 
use in Koine Greek. Most of the references express direction or spatial 
relations; see for example: Eph 2,18; 3,14; 6,22. Some indicate indirect 
complements pointing out reference (Eph 6,9a) or company (Eph 5,31b). 


26 The expression “indirect complement" is used here in a wide sense to 
denote a part of the predicate that completes in some way the main verb of the 
sentence. This excludes the direct object of the verb and includes its indirect 
object as well as other modifiers (for instance, prepositions and adverbs) that 
indicate different relations. See SMYTH, Grammar, 909. 919. 924. 

27 The main verb is too distant, and the prepositional phrases do not de- 
pend directly on it. 

2 The English translations of the verse reflect the difficulty. Compare: 
*For we must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ, that each one may 
receive the things done in the body, according to what he has done, whether 
good or bad" (NKJ); *For all of us must appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ, so that each may receive recompense for what has been done in the 
body, whether good or evil" (NRS). 
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Some verses are a clear sign of purpose, for example Eph 4,29: *Let no 
corrupt word proceed out of your mouth, but what is good for (npög 
oikoðouńv) necessary edification” (NKJ). Here the expression Tpóc 
oikodoufv depends on the verb un ¿xrropevécdo indicating one of its 
purposes: for necessary edification. 

Another example is in Eph 6,11: *Put on the whole armor of God, so 
that you may be able (npóg tò öbvaodaı) to stand against the wiles 
(npög tac ueloôeiac) of the devil" (NRS). The syntagma mpóg TO 
ó0vao0ai, besides the preposition, is composed of tó + infinitive which 
explicitly denotes purpose. Nevertheless, the second mpóg in this phrase 
reveals a relation of hostility, as in Eph 6,12”. 

The examples quoted above indicate purpose. However a different 
relation can be found in Eph 3,4: 


pds O OUVAGOE AVAYIVOOKOVTEC vofjoat TV obvgoiv pov 
EV TA HLOTNPI@ tod Xpiotod 


The expression mpdc 6 depends on the verb d0va00e as indirect com- 
plement pointing to an agreement between what it is read and under- 
stood”. 

This textual analysis shows several different possible readings for the 
construction Tpóc + accusative in Eph 4,12%. If it expresses purpose, as 
many scholars suppose, it must be demonstrated. In fact, the prepositional 
phrase could indicate an indirect complement pointing to a different 
relationship, for example, agreement; but this can be shown only after a 
study of the line of thought found in the whole section. 


2 “For our struggle is not against enemies of blood and flesh, but against 
the rulers, against the authorities, against the cosmic powers of this present 
darkness, against the spiritual forces of evil in the heavenly places" (NRS). 

30 “In accordance with what (npóg 6) I wrote, you may be able by reading 
to understand my comprehension of the mystery of Christ". 

31 J.C. O'Neill interprets the first prepositional phrase as a verbal con- 
struction. He alleges a corrupt reading based on minuscules (1, 242, 1149) 
from the XI-XII Century. He contends that mpdc should not be followed by 
tov. Most of the ancient scribes were wrong to introduce the article after 
rpög; they wrote from custom because “they forgot that there is a clear class 
of cases where the preposition is followed by a noun that stands for a verbal 
action and where the article is omitted" (O’NEILL, “The Work of Ministry”, 
339). O’Neill’s textual evidence is extremely weak in comparison with the 
majority of ancient manuscripts. See K. ALAND, Kurzgefasste Liste der grie- 
chischen Handschrifien des Neuen Testaments (ANTT; Berlin ?1994) 47, 61, 
114. 
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2. Preparation, restoration or equipping? 


Looking at the usage of the related verb kataptiCm in NT may not 
give a definitive meaning of katapticuóc in Eph 4,12, but it can offer 
some useful hints to delimit the semantic domain of the noun. 

The verb kataptico appears 13 times in NT, and its semantic 
domain includes: (a) mending nets (Matt 4,21; Mark 1,19), (b) prepara- 
tion of sacrifices (Heb 10,5), prayers (Matt 21,16), training whether of a 
person to become a teacher (Luke 6,40), or even *vessels prepared for 
destruction" (Rom 9,22) (KJV) (see also Heb 11,3), (c) unity, being 
united, being of one mind (1 Cor 1,10; 2 Cor 13,11), (d) restoration, im- 
plying correction (Gal 6,1) or strength (1 Pet 5,10), (e) fullness, com- 
pleting (1 Thess 3,10; Heb 13,21)”. The verb does not have a 
well-defined content, and none of its possible meanings easily fits the 
passage of Eph 4,12. 

Among the above mentioned meanings, the one that would best fit 
the context of Eph 4,12 is preparation (b), namely, arranging something 
to achieve a goal. It is still difficult to say if this preparation implies to 
correct someone (Gal 6,1), to complete someone or something incom- 
plete (1 Thess 3,10), or rather, training as in the case of training 
someone to become a teacher (Luke 6,40). In order to resolve the diffi- 
culty, it is necessary to consider how the word functions within its 
context. 

What context should be examined? It has already been mentioned that 
the prepositional phrase npög TOV kataptiouòv TOV Gyiwv seems to de- 
pend on the verb &öwkev of the previous verse, but it could function 
either as a purpose clause or as an indirect complement indicating a dif- 
ferent relationship. To clarify its function the text must be analyzed within 
its unity of thought. 


III. Structure and train of thought in Eph 4,7-16 


The boundaries of the section are confirmed by òé in v. 7 and by the 
formula todto ov A&yo in v. 17%. Eph 4,7 switches from the theme of 
the unity to the question of the gifts (ööpata toig AvOpanoıc) and the 
gift of Christ (tò pétpov Ts Ôwpeûs TOD Xptotod). The section focuses 


? See also the cognate noun katápticic in 2 Cor 13,9. 

5 Lexical repetitions by themselves cannot delimit a syntactic unity, but 
they can confirm its boundaries. In this sense, the words £kaotoc and pétpov 
form an “inclusion” in vv. 7, 16. See variants of tovto obv A£yo used as a 
formula in Rom 11,1.11; 1 Cor 1,12; 7,6; and Gal 3,17. 
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on ¿ówkev, explaining first its source by means of the Scripture and 
second its consequences for the unity of the body. To continue, there is a 
proposed setting of the section“: 


Main Thesis & Proof from the Scripture (4,7-8) 
Identity of the giver (4,9-10) 
The gifts (4,11-12) 
The recipients 
Midrashic Explanation & Consequences (4,9-16) 1. We (4,13) 
2. Purpose 
- Negative (4,14) 
- Positive 
* Toward Christ (4,15) 
+ From Christ (4,16) 


In Eph 4,8 the quotation of Ps 68,19 offers a clue to understand the 
thought of the section. Paul seems to deliberately change the verb 
“receive” (¿LaPec) in the Septuagint to “give” (£ómkev)?*. In doing that 
he focuses the reader's attention on the giving of grace. The passive voice 
of dido in v. 7 also stresses the condition of the gift. If the previous 
section underlines unity (one body, one call and so on), this section moves 
on to consider the grace that “we” have received. However, Eph 4,7-10 
does not mention God as the source of this grace. Moreover, it seems that 
the giver's name is avoided in order to emphasize Christ's action. of 
donating the grace. Thus, the importance of quoting the Scripture be- 
comes clearer?. Paul needs to support the main thesis of this section (sub- 
propositio) by quoting the Scripture: he (Christ) does not receive gifts, 
but rather gives them to humankind (toig Gv@pmmotc). In such a manner, 
by means of using the passive voice and modifying the OT quotation the 
verse stresses the figure of Christ as source of the gifts*. 


# See also J.-N. ALETTI, Éphesiens, 206. 219. 

35 See Ps 67,19 (LXX) aveßng eig Öwog Hypar@tevoas aiyparwoiav 
ÉAaBszg douata Ev àvOpómno Kai yàp areidobvtec TOD kataoknvóoooi 
kÚúpioc ó Beoc evioyntóc. The Targum of the Psalm presents already the 
same modification. Instead of “to receive" (np?) it reads “to distribute” (pn). 
This Targum attributes the ascension to Moses. See Midrash Tehillim, 68,11. 
See also H. L. STRACK - P. BILLERBECK, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament 
aus Talmud und Midrash (München 1954-1961) III, 596-598. 

36 Unlike the massive use of the Scripture in the major letters of Paul, 
Ephesians (and Colossians) does not quote the OT. The only exception is pre- 
cisely here in Eph 4,8, and it does not present the normal introduction «aoc 
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Ephesians 4,9-10 exposes the identity of the giver as part of a Mid- 
rashic reading”. Who is this person that according to the Scripture has 
given this grace, i.e. the gifts, to humankind? The explanation underlines 
that the one who ascended is the same as the one who descended, and that 
the one who descended is the same as the one who ascended. Here is a 
clear allusion to the death and resurrection of Christ. However, the 
purpose of the interpretation is not to prove a Christological statement, but 
rather to demonstrate that all gifts come through only one source. 

Ephesians 4,11 repeats the verb ¿ówkev and enunciates different 
"ministries" given by Christ. The syntax of the phrase inserts the particles 
uév and d& between the definite articles (toúc) and the nouns (dàmo- 
OTÓLOUC, npoQTtac, EvaYYEALOTAS, TOULÉVOS Kai d1da0KGAOUGC)**. In 
such a rare construction the articles are used as direct objects and the 
nouns as appositional terms?. Why were the ministries not enunciated 
directly as direct objects of the verb é5m@Kev? This seems not to be 
simply a matter of style. Rather, Paul stresses the unity of the gift in the 
same way he does with the unity of the giver. He has given one gift to the 
Church, but this gift manifests itself through different ministries ^. 

Some scholars have suggested the presence of an ecclesiastical orga- 
nization behind the list: apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors and 
teachers*. Does this order point out a hierarchy among them? It seems 
that the description corresponds to different groups”. Naming these “min- 


yépartal or its variants. A discussed reference introduced by 610 Aéyet is 
found in Eph 5,14. 

3 The expression tò pétpov tfjg Swpeäg tod Xpiotoù in Eph 4,7 
reminds the reader of the previous chapter (3,7a) where God's grace is the gift 
given to Paul. The genitive in tv óopsàv TAG yópitoc TOD 0£00 is to be 
read in this case as epexegetic. In Eph 3,8 the gift of God's grace is explained 
as Paul's preaching Christ to the Gentiles (roig £üveoiv eoayyeA(oao0a). 
This is the main reason to consider the gift of God's grace related to the 
ministry of the word. 

38 See the “Midraschartiger Excurs zum Nachweis der Richtigkeit der 
christologischen Interpretation des Psalmzitats (vv. 9f)" in MERKLEIN, Das 
kirchliche Amt, 68-69. 

? See the whole discussion in MERKLEIN, Das kirchliche Amt, 73-75. 

1 See SMYTH, Grammar, 916. A.T. Lincoln neglects the evidence in order 
to keep his translation of the verse (See LINCOLN, Ephesians, 253), while 
NAB’s translation, among others, reflects well the nuance of the phrase: “He 
gave some as apostles, others as prophets, others as evangelists, others as pas- 
tors and teachers". 

# These “ministries” reflect the grace according to the measure of 
Christ's gift (Eph 4,7b). In this sense, naming the gifts in Eph 4,11 explains 
the measure of Christ's gift previously enunciated. 

? Chrysostom's suggestion could lead in this direction. However he rec- 
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istries" could be interpreted as a depiction of a second generation apo- 
stolic Church with distinct functions defined. Nevertheless, three 
(evangelists, pastors and teachers) of the five ministries here enumerated 
are hapax legomena in Ephesians, and the other two (apostles and proph- 
ets) do not describe an ecclesiastical institution. The combination *apo- 
stles and prophets" indicates rather a reconciliation of both old and new 
in one building whose cornerstone is Christ (Eph 2,20)*. 

If mentioning the “ministries” does not have as its main purpose the 
depiction of a real ecclesiastical hierarchy, what then is its goal? As it has 
already been stated, these "ministries" reflect God's grace given to the 
church through Christ's gift. Paul considers himself the first recipient of 
God's grace and the servant (61dKovoc) of this gift. The service entrusted 
to Paul is preaching the Gospel to the Gentiles (Eph 3,7); his commitment 
is a ministry of the Word. Thus, naming the ministries as an expression of 
Christ's gift is consequently a participation in Paul's ministry of the 
Word. In fact, the enunciated ministries are related to the ministry of the 
Word^. Apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors and teachers are all 
involved in different ways with the same service: preaching the Word. The 
main purpose of mentioning them does not stem from a depiction of the 
early Church organization but from Christ's gift fully given for each one 
in the Church. Too much importance has been given to the ministerial 
differences, since the text seems to stress in different ways the unity of 
ministries and their one and the same source. 


IV. Coordination vs. Subordination in Eph 4,11 


Some recent interpretations of Eph 4,12 have opposed the group of 
the saints to the ministries enunciated in Eph 4,11. But then, to whom 
does the word äyıoı refer in the phrase npóg TOV xataptionóv Tv 
dyiov? In Ephesians, üyıog is clearly used as an adjective in 1,4.13; 2,21; 
3,5; 4,30; 5,275; but sometimes it is used as a noun: 1,15.18; 2,19; 3,18; 
4,12; 5,13; 6,18. Paul seems to address Christian believers as “saints” and 
to include them among the recipients of God's call (1,4). Making a dis- 
tinction between ministries and saints does not correspond to the thought 
in 4,7-16, nor to the larger context of the letter. The main reason is given 


ognizes that from this passage it is impossible to frame the subordination and 
the precedence. 

# It must be noted that only the last two categories (tovuévac Kai d1da0- 
xaAovg) are joined by a conjunction. 

^ MERKLEIN, Das kirchliche Amt, 75. 

4 See also 2 Tim 4,5; 1 Tim 5,17. 
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by Paul himself: he considers himself as *the very least of all the saints" 
(3,8), yet he is also a servant / minister (S1úkovoc) of the gospel. If he 
belongs among all the saints, why should the ministries named in 
Eph 4,11 be separated from them? 

The expression npög TOV kKATAPTIOHOV TOV ó&ytov is followed by the 
prepositional phrase eig £pyov ótiakovíag; however, it is unclear if the 
second depends on the first, or if both must be read as one phrase de- 
pending on the main verb &öwxkev. From the grammatical point of view 
both prepositional phrases could depend on &öwkev as indirect com- 
plements indicating purpose at the same level: he gave some as apostles, 
other as prophets ... for the preparation of the saints, for the work of ser- 
vice etc. However, from the perspective of the train of thought, the work of 
service recalls the ministry of the Word, while the preparation of the saints 
alludes to the training of the entire community. Isolating the preparation of 
the saints from the work of service does not respect the larger context of 
Eph 4,7-16 which stresses sharing the grace of Christ's gift with all the 
saints. Paul belongs to this group of saints, and he is servant of the Word; in 
the same way all the saints participate in his ötaKovio. Therefore interpre- 
ting both prepositional phrases as coordinated, the second defining the first, 
is probably the best reading of Eph 4,12a-b. 

Reading npög TOV KATAPTLIOHOV TOV dylov eic Epyov óiakoviag as 
one complete phrase clarifies the meaning of katapticuócs and explains 
how “preparation” is to be understood. The analysis of the related verb 
kxataptíGo has already shown that “preparation” can mean correcting 
(Gal 6,1), completing (1 Thess 3,10) or training someone (Luke 6,40). If 
Kataprtıcuög has the service (ô1akovias) of the Word as its purpose, such 
a "preparation" probably refers more to training someone for this purpose, 
in the same way that the verb xaxa príGo denotes “training” in Luke 6,40. 

The third prepositional phrase (eig oikodounv to oMuatocs tob 
Xpıotoß) has two possible readings: as a purpose clause depending on the 
main verb ¿ówkev or as a purpose / result clause depending on the first 
phrase. From the grammatical point of view it could be interpreted as a 
final clause expressing purpose at the same level as the preceding clauses: 


*He gave some as apostles, others as prophets, others as evange- 
lists, others as pastor and teachers" 


(1) For the preparation of the saints, 
for the work of service, 
for building up the body of Christ (or) 

(2) For the preparation of the saints for the work of service, 
for building up the body of Christ 


However, the logic of the section suggests a different link between 
equipping the community to serve the Word and building up the body of 
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Christ. “All the saints" and “the body of Christ" are related in Ephesians; 
they constitute the church as one body whose head is Christ^. In Eph 
4,16, building up the body comes from Christ and is the result of its own 
growth "according to the effective working by which every part does its 
share" (KJV). So, a better interpretation of Eph 4,12b-c, in agreement 
with the literary context, seems to be: “the preparation of the saints for 
the work of service in order to build up the body of Christ". 

What kind of relationship does the prepositional phrases in Eph 4,12 
have to the main verb &öwkev? Does Eph 4,12 express a purpose of 
Christ's gift? Could a reader of Ephesians figure out a different relation? 
The phrase npög TOV Kataprıouov TOV Aylmv sic Epyov ô1akoviac 
cannot be the main verb’s direct object because of the preposition t póc. 
Considering it as the verbal indirect complement, however, raises at least 
two possibilities: purpose or agreement. The most common interpretation 
of Eph 4,12a-b reads the prepositional phrases as purpose clauses. Never- 
theless, the reasoning in Eph 4,7-16 points in the other direction. Both the 
giving of God's grace and the growth of the body of Christ entail the idea 
of agreement: “God’s grace given to each one of us according to the mea- 
sure of Christ's gift" (Eph 4,7) and the body's growth for building itself 
up in love according to the effective working of every part (Eph 4,16). 

The function of the three prepositional phrases becomes clearer when 
the reader considers the sequence within its larger context. The accumu- 
lation of the prepositional phrases, whose main feature in this case is the 
absence of conjunctions, extends the main thesis enunciated in Eph 4,7. 
The giving of God's grace takes place according to the measure of 
Christ’s gift. Thus, the function of the accumulation consists in 
expanding upon the way in which Christ's gift is given to humankind. 
Eph 4,16 resumes this function saying that the measure of Christ's gift is 
growth in love. 

The above study puts forward the following interpretation of the pas- 
sage: He (Christ) gave some as apostles, others as prophets, other as evan- 
gelists, others as pastors and teachers, in accordance with the preparation 
of the saints for the work of service, in order to build up the body of 
Christ. The line of thought draws the reader's attention to the single gift 
that Christ communicates to all the ministries of the Word, according to 
the training of the community members for this service (i.e. ministry of 
the Word), in order to build up his own body (i.e. the church). This 
reading does not separate ministries from saints but rather suggests a deep 


4 Eph LI is considered a disputed verse. Even though the word is pre- 
ceded by a definite article (oig d:yio1c), it should be interpreted as a predi- 
cate of the participle odo1v. See T. B. SLATER, “Translating áytoc in Col 1,2 
and Eph 1,1”, Bib 87 (2006) 52-54. 
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relationship between them: different ministries of the Word were given by 
Christ according to the preparation of the saints, that is, ministries for the 
Word come into being in proportion to the training of the community 
members for this service. 


V. Chrysostom's reading of Eph 4,11-12 


Before concluding it is important to analyze briefly an argument that 
has weighed heavily in the history of the interpretation. It is an argument 
from authority. Based on the supposition that Chrysostom, a Greek native 
speaker, could have understood better the text of Ephesians, some authors 
interpret the prepositional phrases in Eph 4,12 as parallel to one another”. 
However, this argument needs a close examination. 

Chrysostom quotes Eph 4,12 four times in his 11^ homily on Ephe- 
sians®. In the first (62.81.20), he explains the expression “according to 
the measure of Christ's gift"; there is not any superiority in any spiritual 
gift because all of them come from the same source. These gifts are 
appointed not for honoring one above another, but for the work of the 
church. Here his explanation points to a relationship of agreement. In the 
second quotation (62.82.13-20) the phrase is interpreted by means of 1 
Cor 3,6-8 again to underline the absence of subordination or precedence 
among the gifts. The third quotation (62.82.60-83.2) does not support the 
reading of the three phrases as parallel to one another, as Page suggests, 
but rather emphasizes the distribution of the gifts: *Each one edifies, 
each one perfects, each one ministers" ^. Each one fully accomplishes the 
function of the others. The fourth reference reads mpdc TÓV Katap- 
TLOLOV TOV Aylov gig Epyov Ölakoviag as one phrase and stresses the 
function of love in building up the church and keeping the unity of the 
saints (62.85.17-20)*9. 

The texts cited above suggest that Chrysostom does not posit the 
prepositional phrases as parallel to one another. Appealing to a single 


“J-N. ALETTI, “La eclesiología de las llamadas deuteropaulinas. Pre- 
guntas y respuestas", EstBib 68 (2010) 54-56; see also E. DE Los SANTOS 
Garcia, La novedad de la metáfora kephale-soma en la Carta a los Efesios 
(Tesi Gregoriana. Serie Teologia 59; Roma 2000) 173-255. 

^ PAGE, “Whose Ministry?”, 45. See also ABBOTT, Ephesians, 119. 

? Chrysostom usually notices Greek nuances or relevant changes in the 
Greek text. See for example his remark about Ps 68,18 (Chrysostom, ad Ephe- 
sios, 62.81.40-47) or the difference between drokatalAdoow and katah- 
Goo in Eph 2,16 (Chrysostom, ad Ephesios, 62.40.41-42). 

*'Opüc to déioua; "Ekaotog oikoóopuei Ékaotog kataptitel, 
Exaotog ótakovet (Chrysostom, ad Ephesios, 62.83.1-2). 
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Chrysostom quotation to prove a parallel reading of this verse forces the 
interpretation and risks missing a larger view of the section. In addition, 
Chrysostom's understanding of Eph 4,12 seems to denote, in fact, not a 
relationship of purpose but one of agreement between the unity of Christ's 
gift and its manifestation to build up his body. 


VI. According to the measure of Christ's gift 


Studying Eph 4,12 with the lens of rhetorical analysis demonstrates 
the methodological importance of looking at the syntactical arrangement 
in conjunction with the line of thought. On the one hand, the syntactical 
examination of the prepositional phrases without a larger view of the sec- 
tion is inadequate because it only presents several possibilities. On the 
other hand, the study of the line of thought (the midrashic explanation of 
Ps 68,19 and its consequences) is also insufficient because it can miss the 
linking between the singular arguments. In this sense, both studies work 
together. 

The consequences of applying this methodological approach to 
Eph 4,12 can be summarized as follows: (a) The construction mpdc + 
accusative in Eph 4,12a may indicate not a relationship of purpose but one 
of agreement, in the same way as 2 Cor 5,10; Gal 2,14 and Eph 3,4. (b) 
The prepositional phrases with sic in Eph 4,12b-c are neither parallel nor 
subordinate to one another, but coordinate, the second phrase defining the 
first (with mpdc) and the third enunciating the result of Eph 4,12a-b. (c) 
The reasoning of Eph 4,7-16 focuses on the giving of Christ's gift to build 
up his body. Therefore God's grace through Christ and the growth of the 
body of Christ reflect a relationship of agreement. (d) The sequence of the 
prepositional phrases, namely the rhetorical figure of accumulation, serves 
to explain the relationship between Christ's gift and the edification of 
Christ's body. (e) The work of service in the literary context of Ephesians 
points to the ministry of the Word, which Paul received and shares with 
all the saints. 

In brief, the prepositional sequence expresses relationships of agree- 
ment (npög + accusative), purpose (eig) and result (eig), in this order. 
Such an interpretation, in accordance with the train of thought of the 
whole section (4,7-16), offers not simply a further reading but the most 
suitable one suggested so far. 
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SUMMARY 


This paper proposes a new interpretation of Eph 4,12 based on a rhetorical analysis 
of the thought in the section (4,7-16). This structural approach has favored the 
interpretative clues provided by the text itself and has clarified the meaning of a 
NT hapax legomenon (xataptiopec). The prepositional sequence in Eph 4,12 
expresses agreement (npög + accusative), purpose (eig) and result (cic), in this 
order. Such an interpretation, in accordance with the train of thought of the whole 
section, stresses a relationship of agreement between Christ's gift and the ministry 
of the Word for building up his body. 


L'espérance chrétienne selon l'épitre aux Hébreux: 
une spécificité? 


L'espérance n'occupe pas une place exceptionnelle dans l'épitre aux 
Hébreux: le verbe £AmíGei n'est employé qu'une seule fois, au participe, 
et le substantif &Arig intervient cinq fois, mais plusieurs expressions et 
développements, sans utiliser ces termes, mettent en valeur, de diverses 
façons, ce qu'on peut appeler légitimement l'espérance chrétienne. Quel- 
ques auteurs vont méme jusqu'à considérer que l'espérance finit par y 
absorber la notion de foi ou, au moins, la rejoindre'. Y a-t-il donc à ce 
sujet une spécificité dans l'enseignement et la parénese de l’œuvre? A 
premiére vue, l'espérance parait étre celle qu'on trouve dans le Nouveau 
Testament en général; on est proche des écrits pauliniens et de la 
Premiére de Pierre. Quantitativement, Hébreux se situe dans une sorte de 
moyenne: nettement moins de mentions que dans l'épitre aux Romains 
(4 fois le verbe et 13 fois le nom!) mais plus que dans d'autres épitres de 
taille comparable (par exemple 1 et 2 Corinthiens). L. Hurst s'est efforcé 
de montrer qu'il n'y a pas lieu de creuser un fossé entre Paul et Hébreux; 
en particulier, il prend ses distances par rapport à la thése selon laquelle la 
foi y est subordonnée à l'espérance, ce qui contrasterait avec les données 
pauliniennes?. Il est convaincu qu'on retrouve dans Hb des développe- 


¡La relation entre foi et espérance dans l'épitre suscite une ample 
réflexion. E. KAsEMANN, The Wandering People of God. An Investigation of 
the Letter to the Hebrews (Minneapolis, MN 1984) 39: “Ici, níotic est, fonda- 
mentalement, aussi &Xmíc, et dans la méme mesure aussi hokpodvuia et 
drrouovn”; K.M. Woscuitz, Elpis-Hoffnung. Geschichte, Philosophie, 
Exegese, Theologie eines Schlüsselbegriffs (Wien - Freiburg - Basel 1979) 
634: "níotig et &Xníc, sont comprises, pour ainsi dire, comme des syno- 
nymes". B.F. WESTCOTT, The Epistle to the Hebrews. The Greek Text with 
Notes and Essays (London - New York ?1892) 78, par contre, maintient la 
distinction: *L'espérance se rapporte à la foi comme l'activité pleine 
d'énergie de la vie se rattache à la vie. Au travers de l'espérance la puissance 
de la foi apparait en rapport avec le futur. L'espérance donne de la netteté aux 
objets de la foi". A. VANHOYE, La lettre aux Hébreux. Jésus Christ, médiateur 
d'une nouvelle alliance (Paris 2002) 211, estime que l'espérance est appuyée 
sur la foi, une espérance qui “exprime l'aspect dynamique de la foi". 

? L. Hurst, The Epistle to the Hebrews. Its Background of Thought 
(SNTS 65; Cambridge 1990) 120. 
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ments de thémes pauliniens, mais avec des connotations nouvelles, un 
langage et des images differents?. 

Sans entrer dans un débat d'ensemble, nous nous posons la question: 
l'originalité, pour ce qui concerne l'espérance, se situe-t-elle seulement au 
niveau de la forme? Suffit-il de noter la nouveauté de quelques formula- 
tions? Nous pensons qu'il faut s'interroger sur la présence d'accents 
spécifiques, de couleurs particuliéres, voire d'infléchissements de la 
notion. 

Avant de nous tourner vers les textes, une question mérite d'étre 
abordée en raison des hésitations de certains‘: le lien de l'espérance avec 
la futur, disons avec l'eschatologie. Ce lien appartient aux définitions 
courantes de la notion fournies par les dictionnaires et les articles spécia- 
lisés (ainsi K.H. Rengstorf et R. Bultmann)’. L'insertion de l'espérance 
chrétienne dans l'eschatologie apparait fondamentale. G. Nebe l'atteste à 
propos du domaine paulinien: “Ainsi, on doit considérer que le salut 
eschatologique est le ‘lieu’ originel, premier, véritable, de l'espérance 
chez Paul”‘. Ce qui est vrai pour Paul, l’est aussi pour l'ensemble du 
Nouveau Testament. 

Dans l’épître aux Hébreux, on peut distinguer deux types de réfé- 
rences à l'espérance, et il y a avantage à les traiter d'abord séparément. 
On a d'un cóté des textes qui relévent de l'exhortation, directe ou indi- 
recte, et, d'un autre cóté, des textes qui mettent en valeur les biens 
proposés. Dans la premiére catégorie nous rangeons 3,6; 6,11; 10,23, et 
dans la seconde 6,18-19; 7,19 et 11,1. 


]. Exhortation 


Plutót que de s'en tenir à la succession des textes dans le déroulement 
de l'épitre, nous privilégions une progression logique en vue d'une clarifi- 
cation de la pensée. 


? Hunsr, The Epistle, 124. 

^On s'étonne de l'effort consenti par F. VouGA, Une Théologie du 
Nouveau Testament (Genéve 2001) 178-180, pour dissocier espérance et futu- 
rité. A propos de Paul, il écrit que l'espérance serait *un impératif de la conti- 
nuation, un principe de ténacité, d'obstination qui structure la temporalité de 
l'existence croyante"... "l'épreuve surmontée” et non “la récompense 
attendue au nom de laquelle on l’a surmontée”, ni “la représentation d'un 
résultat à venir". Il croit pouvoir opposer sur ce point les Actes des Apótres et 
l'épitre aux Hébreux, plus traditionnels, à Paul et à 1 Pierre. 

5 Cf. “elpis”, TDNT II, 517-533. 

6G. NEBE, ‘Hoffnung’ bei Paulus. Elpis und ihre Synonyme im Zusam- 
menhang der Eschatologie (SUNT; Góttingen 1983) 169-170. 
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1. Affirmer l'espérance (He 10,3) 


L'interpellation en He 10,3 est directe et vigoureuse, d'autant que 
l'appel à *à continuer à affirmer" prolonge une exhortation qu'on peut 
considérer comme majeure: *Approchons-nous donc avec un cœur droit 
et dans la plénitude de la foi ..." (v. 22). On le constate, et c'est un point 
important, l'espérance rentre dans le cadre d'une démarche dont nous 
soulignerons tout l'intérét dans l'étude de 7,19: “l'approche de Dieu”. 
Dans la phrase chargée qui couvre les versets 22 et 23 on reléve aussi que 
l'espérance est en bonne compagnie: droiture de cœur, plénitude de la foi, 
cœur et conscience purifiés, corps “lavé”, mais c'est elle qui, en défini- 
tive, fait l'objet d'une exhortation explicite, suggérant que sa présence 
dans la vie du chrétien est essentielle et doit faire l'objet de vigilance. Le 
texte part du principe que tout chrétien jouit de l'espérance, mais il est 
demandé de “continuer à l'affirmer" (katéxopev TV ópoAoyíav TG 
ÉATIdOG KA). Dans cette exhortation l'accent parait mis sur 
OnoAoyia (d'autant que l'adjectif àkAivfj est vraisemblablement attribut 
de ópoXoyía: “maintenons l'affirmation-confession ferme") et on peut 
considérer le génitif &Ariöog comme caractérisant ójtoXoyía, soulignant 
sa charge eschatologique (Attridge)". Il nous parait préférable de donner à 
ouoAoyia une valeur active (le fait de confesser) et de voir en ¿Aríidoc 
un génitif objectif. Dans ce cas, l'accent tombe sur l'espérance, une espé- 
rance qu'il faut non seulement conserver mais affirmer, probablement 
avec la nuance de déclaration publique qui s'attache fréquemment au 
groupe ÖnoAoyla-ÖuoAoy@°. Cette lecture qui met l'accent sur l'espé- 
rance est appuyée par la formulation des autres exhortations que nous 
allons considérer: 3,6 et 6,11. Dans ces deux passages l'exhortation porte, 
à n'en pas douter, directement sur l'espérance. 

Si l'on s'interroge sur le fondement de cette exhortation, deux 
réponses s'imposent. La première se rattache au thème majeur de la chris- 
tologie de l'épitre (v. 19-21): le plein accès au sanctuaire par “la voie 
nouvelle" ouverte par le sacrifice du Christ et l'établissement du “prêtre 
éminent” sur la maison de Dieu. La seconde réponse est plus habituelle 
dans le Nouveau Testament: le motif de la fidélité de Dieu, en particulier 
de la fidélité à ses promesses (23b). 


”H.W. ATTRIDGE, The Epistle to the Hebrews. A Commentary (Herme- 
neia; Philadelphia, PA 1989) 289. 

$ Plusieurs commentateurs, à partir de 10,23, se demandent si les emplois 
absolus, sans compléments, de 6poAoyia en 3,1 et 4,14 ne devraient pas être 
compris comme des confessions de l'espérance plutôt que de la foi. En 3,1, 
particuliérement, un lien s'établit avec 3,6 (assurance et fierté de l'espérance). 
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Il est un point qu'il faut aborder dés l'examen de ce premier verset. 
S'agit-il de l'espérance subjective, qui regoit un encouragement bienvenu 
à s'attacher aux promesses et aux certitudes concernant les réalités 
célestes, ou de l'espérance objective? Nous ne pensons pas, contrairement 
à un bon nombre de commentateurs, qu'ici et dans d'autres textes il faille 
opter a priori pour un sens purement objectif du terme "espérance"?. 
Nebe s'oppose à juste titre à la tendance qui consiste à privilégier la spes 
quae speratur au détriment de la spes qua speratur. Il consacre onze 
pages (65-75) à l'analyse du “fait d'espérer", du “lieu anthropologique” 
de l'espérance, sans négliger ensuite, naturellement, l'examen des 
"objets", les biens espérés. Les considérations sur les divers aspects de 
l'espérance en général et chez Paul en particulier proposées par Nebe 
valent pour Hébreux. On aurait tort d'oublier l'espérance comme élément 
de la spiritualité du croyant, sans la séparer de son “contenu”, car l'espé- 
rance chrétienne n'est jamais considérée comme vide ou incertaine; elle 
est fermement orientée vers ces gráces dont témoigne l'Évangile. 

Pour ce qui concerne 10,23, il est permis d'hésiter. D'une part, il y 
une sollicitation de la pensée et de la volonté des fidéles et, d'autre part, 
la valeur à préserver et à affirmer, c'est l'espérance comme objet, dont les 
versets 19-21 ont donné un remarquable aperçu. Nous considérons toute- 
fois que lorsque l'espérance fait l'objet d'une exhortation, on ne peut 
négliger la dimension subjective. 


2. Conserver l'espérance (He 3,6) 


L'exhortation est indirecte en He 10,3; elle s'inscrit dans la condi- 
tionnelle *si nous conservons ...". Avec l'incitation à la fidélité et à la 
persévérance, on reste dans l'esprit de 10,23. Dans ce passage l'auteur 
s'adresse à ses frères qui ont en partage “une vocation céleste”, KANoEws 
ÉTOLPAVIOU HETOYXOL, puis l'attention se fixe sur Jésus comme “apótre et 
grand prétre de notre confession", jouissant d'une gloire supérieure; le 
texte s'attarde ensuite sur la condition unique de celui qui a droit au titre 
de Fils". On retrouve comme fondement un rappel des vérités les plus 


?C'est le cas de ATTRIDGE, The Epistle, 183, pour ce passage. 
W.L. LANE, Hebrews 1-8 (WBC; Dallas, TX 1991) 153, croit méme pouvoir 
affirmer: “Dans Hébreux, le mot ‘espérance’ ne dépeint jamais une attitude 
subjective (par exemple ‘notre espérance’ ou ‘bon espoir’) mais désigne 
toujours le contenu objectif de l’espérance, comprenant le salut présent et à 
venir”. 

10 KASEMANN, The Wandering People, 39, situe ainsi la différence entre 
Paul et Hébreux: *Pour Paul, le paradoxe de la foi réside dans le témoignage 
de la parole du crucifié en tant que salut; pour Hébreux, il se trouve dans le 
choix d'un futur transcendant de préférence à un bonheur terrestre à cause de 
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hautes sur la position présente du Christ et les bénéfices que l'Église en 
tire (3,1-5), comme en 10,19-23. L'autre fondement, la fidélité de Dieu, 
n'est pas adjoint ici comme en 10,23b, mais, moins caractérisé, il est 
présent dans l'épitre sous différentes formes (par exemple 11,11, à propos 
de Sara). 

On voit dans ce verset 6 la force de la détermination demandée: il 
faut maintenir non seulement l'espérance mais aussi tv ra ppnoíav Kai 
TO kavxnua tfjg EAnidog. L'espérance peut et doit s'accompagner 
d’“assurance” (avec la nuance de “hardiesse” dans l'expression publique, 
en particulier quand il s’agit de confesser, d'affirmer, 10,23) et de “fierté” 
(ou méme “vantardise”), termes particulièrement denses. La référence à la 
fierté surprend si l'on y voit un avantage que le croyant pourrait revendi- 
quer comme une performance personnelle, mais elle se comprend s'il 
s'agit de la joie débordante qu'inspire la pensée de la gloire du Seigneur 
et de l'héritage promis". Romains 5,2 le dit sous une forme assez proche: 
*Nous mettons notre fierté dans l'espérance de la gloire de Dieu". 

Ce rapprochement entre He 3,6 et Rm 5,2, amené par la référence 
commune à “une fierté”, se prête à une remarque relative au fondement 
de l’espérance. En un sens, ce fondement réside toujours, en dernière 
analyse, en Dieu lui-méme. Mais les contextes suggérent une différence. 
En Rm 5,2, l'espérance dans laquelle on place son orgueil s'appuie sur la 
certitude de la justification, de la paix rétablie avec Dieu, de l'accés à la 
gráce "dans laquelle nous sommes établis", c'est-à-dire l'accés à une 
condition nouvelle à partir du Christ et de son oeuvre. Dans Hébreux, 
nous le constatons, le regard est dirigé vers le “haut”, vers le ciel, vers le 
Fils exalté. En un sens, l'assurance et la fierté s'y nourrissent de la 
contemplation des réalités transcendantes et du lien qu'il est possible 
d'établir avec elles. 


3. Nourrir l'espérance (He 6,11) 


Le contexte de He 6,11 a un relief moins accusé que dans les textes que 
nous venons d'aborder. L'intérét de la phrase réside davantage dans la 
présence de la notion *d'épanouissement" dont doit bénéficier l’espérance. 
Certes, le sens de rAnpopopia se discute: “assurance” ou “plénitude””. 


la Parole, elle seule, en dépit de l'attente et des souffrances qu'implique ce 
futur dans l'immanence du présent". 

! WESTCOTT, The Epistle, 78: “L’espérance chrétienne est faite d'exulta- 
tion courageuse”. 

ErAnpopopia est un terme riche et les avis sont partagés sur la nuance 
qui convient ici. Nous retenons le sens d'épanouissement en rapport avec 
l'idée d'effort, d'empressement, plutót que celui d'assurance ou de réalisa- 
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Avec plusieurs traductions courantes et de nombreux commentaires, nous 
retenons le sens de" plénitude”, “épanouissement”; “démontrer la méme 
ardeur en vue de l'épanouissement", c'est agir pour que l'espérance 
atteigne tout son déploiement. En outre, l'effort ne doit pas se ralentir 
avant “la fin" (dy pi té£Xovc)?. Il ne faut pas laisser dormir cette espé- 
rance, comme une réalité figée et passive, mais permettre qu'elle manifeste 
toutes ses potentialités. Les fidèles sont appelés à œuvrer sur leur espé- 
rance. Le texte ne dit pas comment; c'est dans d'autres exhortations qu'il 
faudrait chercher des indications sur les moyens disponibles. Dans ce 
chapitre 6, l'appel à s'élever par l'instruction et la formation ¿mi tiv 
TEAELOTHTG, vers “l’accomplissement” (NBS), “une perfection d'adulte" 
(TOB), propose une voie excellente (6,1-3). 

Aucun fondement n'est explicitement fourni ici pour l'espérance. Elle 
est encadrée d'un cóté par la conviction que Dieu prend en compte la 
fidélité et l'amour des destinataires de l'épitre, manifestes dans le passé et 
le présent (v. 10), et, d'un autre cóté, par l'appel à une persévérance qui 
obtiendra “l’héritage des promesses", c'est-à-dire l’héritage promis 
(v. 12). Ce motif d'une espérance qui fait confiance à un Dieu parfaite- 
ment informé et qui, en outre, se fortifie en constatant dans l'expérience 
de certains témoins (12b; cf. le chapitre 11) la solidité des promesses, 
n'est pas rare dans le Nouveau Testament. On note la dimension eschato- 
logique que suggèrent la référence à l’héritage des promesses et, peut- 
être, la formule dxp1 t£Aovc comprise par beaucoup comme désignant 
l'accomplissement du plan divin. On peut hésiter, car le terme pourrait 
s'appliquer à la fin du pèlerinage terrestre, t£Aog ne portant pas ailleurs 
dans l'épitre le sens lourd d'ultime achévement (cf. 3,14; 6,8; 7,3). 

L'exhortation porte sur l'espérance subjective des destinataires que 
l'auteur va chercher à renforcer par les considérations qui vont suivre. Il 
reste, en effet, aux versets 18 et 19 à fournir des informations plus 
précises sur cette espérance qui, en Dieu, embrasse la totalité du temps". 


tion. En 10,22 nous optons pour le sens proche de “plénitude”. Cf. les propo- 
sitions des traductions courantes: “en vue d'une pleine espérance” (BC, 
NBS); “pour le plein épanouissement de l'espérance" (BJ); “amener votre 
espérance à son plein épanouissement" (BSM). 

5 Ainsi ATTRIDGE, The Epistle, 175, juge que le sens de plénitude est plus 
approprié au contexte que celui d'assurance, comme c'est le cas en 10,22 (“la 
plénitude de la foi"). 

^ P. GRELOT, Une lecture de l'épitre aux Hébreux (Lire la Bible 132; 
Paris 2003) 52: *Dans le raisonnement long et un peu filandreux qui s'étend 
sur les versets 11 à 18, l'auteur n'invoque un texte de l'Écriture que pour 
fonder, chez ses correspondants, une espérance solide; finalement, le texte des 
versets 11 à 19a est entiérement construit pour mettre en relief l'invitation à 
l'espérance". 
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II. L'offre 


Là encore, nous ne suivons pas l'ordre que présente le plan de 
l'épitre. Il nous parait préférable de commencer par 7,19, un verset moins 
complexe que les deux autres (6,18-20 et 11,1). 


1. L'approche de Dieu (He 7,19) 


Pour situer la place de l'espérance en He 7,19, il importe de s'arréter 
d'abord sur la notion d’“approche de Dieu”, expression majeure de la foi 
dans l'épitre. Le plus souvent, c'est non pas &£&yyíGo, mais le verbe 
TPOGEPXOHAL qui est utilisé à ce propos (4,16; 7,25; 10,1; 11,6; 12,18.22). 
La foi s'y présente comme un mouvement vers Dieu, vu dans sa transcen- 
dance et son autorité bienveillante. Le terme appartient au vocabulaire 
cultuel, signalant dans l'Ancien Testament l'intervention du grand prétre 
pénétrant annuellement dans le lieu Trés Saint". S'approcher “du lieu 
Trés Saint" convient désormais, dans le cadre de la nouvelle alliance, à 
tout croyant. La distance est maintenue, mais un lien trés fort se noue, un 
certain “accès” s'instaure, une forme de rencontre intervient. Le premier 
emploi de l'expression situe bien les choses: on s'approche du “trône de 
la gráce afin d'obtenir miséricorde et de trouver gráce pour étre aidés en 
temps voulu" (4,16); une précieuse proximité s'instaure, mais les besoins 
du fidéle dans ce monde demeurent. En 7,25, le salut est pour ceux qui 
s'approchent de Dieu, par lui, le Christ, le grand prétre céleste. En 
10,22-23, nous l'avons vu, les notions d'approche, de foi et d'espérance 
sont introduites et préparées par des attestations solennelles qui disent les 
priviléges inouis des croyants de la nouvelle alliance. Ce sont ces réalités 
invisibles d'une importance décisive (en particulier un prétre établi sur la 
maison de Dieu) qui sont l'objectif de l'approche (ici sans complément 
exprimé). Hébreux 11,6 avance une proposition trés générale: la foi est 
une approche de Dieu authentique à condition de croire *que Dieu existe 
et qu'il récompense ceux qui le cherchent". L'emploi du temps du parfait 
grec en 12,18.22 (npoosAnAVdate “vous vous êtes approchés”) retient 
l'attention des commentateurs. Notons d'abord que le but de l'approche 
est présenté par une abondance de termes aussi impressionnants les uns 
que les autres pour magnifier les gloires célestes. Est-il possible pour 
l'humble croyant de se considérer comme “proche” (v. 22) d'aussi hautes 
réalités? Le parfait grec suggère une démarche qui a eu un point de départ 


5 J.M. SCHOLER, Proleptic Priests. Priesthood in the Epistle to the 
Hebrew (JSNTSS 49; Sheffield 1991) 133-149, étudie longuement la dimen- 
sion cultuelle de l'emploi de npooépxopat. 
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dans le passé des fidéles et qui les a introduits dans une situation privilé- 
giée. L'approche n'est pas ponctuelle, mais elle se vit, elle perdure. On a 
fait remarquer également qu'en 4,16 (*avangons-nous donc ... vers le 
trône de la grâce”) le verbe npoospy@neda est au subjonctif présent, ce 
qui signale une exhortation en faveur d'une démarche qui se répéte et se 
prolonge. D'autres textes soulignent, cependant, qu'un tel privilège 
refléte une condition encore provisoire qui débouchera un jour sur une 
possession pléniére de l'héritage (cf. 6,12). 

Hébreux 7,19 donne au rapport entre espérance et approche de Dieu 
une formulation qui surprend: une espérance “par laquelle nous nous 
approchons de Dieu". Mais s'agit-il d'espérance subjective ou d'espé- 
rance objective? L'avis de C. Spicq est ferme: “¿Anic est à prendre au 
sens objectif du salut escompté et dont le christianisme donne les moyens 
d’acces (Ov NG) entre tous"". Cette valeur objective doit être envisagée, 
en effet, dans la mesure oü est introduite par le sacerdoce du Christ (v. 17) 
une disposition nouvelle qui prend la place du “precepte antérieur" 
(v. 18). Mais la dimension subjective s'impose également dans la préci- 
sion “par laquelle nous nous approchons de Dieu". Il y a une certaine 
difficulté à considérer Eneioayoyr) ó£ Kpsittovoc &£Xn(óoc simplement 
comme la désignation du bien visé par l’espérance, c'est-à-dire un salut 
que le verset 25 de ce chapitre 7 expose en ces termes: “Il est en mesure 
de sauver d'une maniére définitive ceux qui, par lui, s'approchent de 
Dieu". Le bien ultime, c'est donc l'approche de Dieu à salut. La difficulté 
est alors amenée par le $1 ig qu'on traduit, à juste titre, par un instru- 
mental: “par laquelle" (TOB; NBS; BJ; BSM; Spicq, etc.); “grâce à 
laquelle” (BFC); “through which" (Attridge); “durch die" (Braun). 
Comment cette espérance objective, qu'on peut résumer comme une 
authentique et définitive approche de Dieu, deviendrait-elle moyen, instru- 
ment, de l'approche de Dieu selon ce verset 19? Le probléme est résolu si 
l'on garde à “meilleure espérance” sa réalité subjective de privilège dont 
jouit existentiellement le croyant (s'opposant à la déficience et à l’inutilité 
du régime antérieur pour les fidéles). Cette espérance vécue peut étre 
moyen de l'approche de Dieu. Il est également possible de considérer que 
$16 introduit une attendant circumstance (BAGD I, 1), “une circonstance 
qui accompagne". L'espérance du chrétien accompagne alors son 


16 Ainsi, entre autres, SCHOLER, Proleptic Priests, 127. 

" C. Spice, l'Építre aux Hébreux (SB; Paris 1977) 127. C'est aussi l'avis 
de H. BRAUN, An die Hebräer (HNT 14; Tübingen 1984) 214: “ici, le bien 
espéré" (Hoffnungsgut). 

18 BRAUN, An die Hebräer, 213. 
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approche de Dieu; mais une valeur instrumentale est celle qui reste la plus 
probable. 

Mais qu’implique concrètement cette formule “l’approche de Dieu”, à 
laquelle le motif de l’espérance est si fermement associé? Deux réponses 
sont proposées. Selon la première, l’approche est cet élan vers Dieu que 
représentent la prière et le culte. C’est la conviction de Scholer: “l’idée 
(derrière mpooépyeo0a1) n'est pas que nous montions au ciel — par 
exemple au moyen d'expériences mystiques — mais que nous venions 
devant Dieu, qui est au ciel. Cela signifie prière. Un culte par l'action de 
grâce et la prière est le service sacerdotal auquel les ‘consacrés’ de la 
nouvelle alliance sont exhortés"?. M. Rissi adopte la méme ligne”. 
L'appui dans les textes est faible. Pour la prière, on a recours à 4.16 où 
l'approche du “trône de la grace” a pour but d'obtenir miséricorde et 
grâce “pour être aidés en temps voulu”. L'autre réponse élargit le 
champ d'application. Ainsi C.P. März, se fondant sur les exhortations de 
10,23-25 et de 13,3-17, considére que l'invitation à l'approche de Dieu 
comporte la fidélité à la confession de foi, à l'entraide fraternelle, à la 
fréquentation des assemblées cultuelles et à l'exhortation réciproque”. Il 
exprime son accord avec H.-F. Weiss pour qui il ne faut pas s'en tenir 
seulement à la priére et au culte au sens étroit du terme, mais englober 
toute l'existence chrétienne, c'est-à-dire rendre un culte au sens le plus 
large. Cette extension du champ, désireuse de souligner la nouveauté de la 
condition chrétienne, ne s'impose pas. Il nous parait juste de maintenir la 
direction du mouvement: une approche “vers” Dieu. Toute démarche par 
laquelle on se tourne résolument et directement vers Dieu convient: prière 
de louange ou de requéte, culte personnel et communautaire, recherche de 
communion. L'espérance y a toute sa place. Ce qui touche à la vie 
concréte et aux relations avec les autres hommes sera la nécessaire réper- 
cussion d'une authentique piété qui veille d'abord à regarder vers Dieu. 


9 D, GUTHRIE, The Letter to the Hebrews (TNTC; Leicester - Grand 
Rapids, MI 1986) 164-165: “L’idée de l'espérance comme moyen par lequel 
nous nous approchons de Dieu prolonge la pensée de 6, 19 qui fait mention de 
ce genre d'espérance qui pénétre méme au-delà du voile, dans la proximité 
directe de Dieu". SCHOLER, Proleptic Priests, 117: * Ainsi, par le moyen de 
cette espérance, selon laquelle notre étre intérieur est ancré dans le Saint des 
Saints, nous avons un accés à Dieu ... (7,19)". 

? SCHOLER, Proleptic Priests, 107-108, fait également appel à la Septante 
où npooépxopat est utilisé en rapport avec le culte et plus particulièrement 
avec la prière; il cite Jr 7,16; 49,1-6; Ps 33,6. 

aM. Rıssı, Die Theologie des Hebräerbrief. Ihre Verankerung in der 
Situation des Verfassers und seiner Leser (WUNT 41; Tübingen 1987) 113-114. 

? ScHOLER, Proleptic Priests, 107-108. 

3 C.P. März, Studien zum Hebräerbrief (SBAB 39; Stuttgart 2000) 156. 
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2. Une voie ouverte (He 6,18-20) 


Nous avons en He 6,18-20 la présentation la plus originale mais aussi 
la plus complexe de l'espérance. Ces versets appartiennent à une parénèse 
qui se veut trés positive, après le sombre tableau (6,4-10) de l’éventualité 
de la chute de croyants qui avaient bien commencé. Clairement, à partir 
du verset 11, l'auteur de l'épitre cherche à fortifier la foi et l'espérance 
des destinataires. Il a recours, dans ce but, à la promesse faite au grand 
ancétre Abraham (v. 13-17). Parmi les nombreuses promesses rapportées 
dans le livre de la Genèse, c'est la dernière (Gn 22,16-18) qui est privilé- 
giée, car elle s'accompagne d'une formule de serment: “Je le jure par 
moi-méme, oracle de Yaweh ... je te comblerai de bénédictions et je 
multiplierai ta descendance". La notion de serment (la formule du serment 
elle-même n'est pas reprise dans l'épitre) va permettre de signaler deux 
fondements pour l'espérance, “deux actes irrévocables" (la promesse et le 
serment, 18a) qui se rejoignent pour en faire un seul, la promesse totale- 
ment fiable de Dieu. La fin du verset 18 introduit un aspect du pélerinage 
des croyants en ce monde qui rend trés précieux l'encouragement 
dispensé: qualifiés au verset 17 de riches "héritiers de la promesse" (héri- 
tiers qui n'ont touché que les arrhes!), ils sont décrits, de façon très 
réaliste, par le participe katapuyóvtec, littéralement “ayant fui”. Il faut 
voir là une description globale de la condition chrétienne et non une situa- 
tion particulière (contrairement à l'avis de Spicq: “des exilés ou des réfu- 
giés”)#. Ce qu'ils ont fui n'est pas indiqué (13,13: fuir “le camp", celui 
des pratiques d'une une religion sans force?), mais la direction à 
emprunter et le but de la démarche sont clairement désignés. L'expres- 
sion, dans sa concision, rappelle des fuites vers des refuges bien connues, 
celle de Lot (Gn 19,20), celle du meurtrier vers une ville de refuge (Nb 
35,25-28; Dt 4,41-42; 19,5-6) ou auprès de l'autel (Ex 21,13-14; 1 R 2,28), 
ou encore l'exode d'Israél, jadis. Les "héritiers" doivent, sans tarder 
trouver un ferme abri en “s’emparant de", en "mettant la main sur" 
(Kpatfjoat) une valeur du plus haut prix, l’esperance®. 

Cette espérance a été proposée aux fidèles: mpoxeipévyn. Où et 
comment? Avant de prendre en compte la proposition relative qui, en 
grec, prolonge au verset 19 l'encouragement qui leur est destiné, on doit 
préciser ce point: npokeinar c'est “placer devant", soit dans le sens 
“d’exposer en public", soit dans celui “de placer devant une personne 


24 C. Spice, l'Épitre aux Hébreux 2 (EB 40-42; Paris 1953) 163. 

235 Comme le remarque Westcott, The Epistle, 162, “le choix de 
Kpatijoat au lieu de AaPetv ou d'un autre verbe de ce genre est une facon 
d'insister sur le devoir d'un engagement soutenu; Kpatfjooı, c'est s'emparer 
de et s'attacher à ce qui a été pris de cette maniére". 
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comme un but a atteindre". Ce qui a été proposé aux fidéles dans les 
versets précédents (et auparavant dans l'épitre), c'est “l’héritage des 
promesses" (v. 12): la promesse de bénédiction en Abraham (v. 15-16), la 
promesse du “repos” (4,7-11); on peut y ajouter les promesses 
qu'évoquent ensuite plusieurs autres passages: 9,15; 10,36; 11,13.39. On 
en est encore à l'espérance subjective qui regoit une incitation à s'accro- 
cher aux promesses. Nous ne pensons pas, contrairement à un bon nombre 
de commentateurs, qu'il faille opter déjà pour un sens purement objectif 
du terme “espérance”. 

Qu'ajoutent les versets 19 et 20? Ils introduisent l'image de l'ancre et 
tournent le regard vers le ciel où Jésus est entré en “précurseur”. La 
proposition relative Av Oc 4ykvpav £yopev TG voyfic, reprend le terme 
£Xníg avec la connotation de subjectivité et d'accueil confiant des 
promesses que nous lui avons reconnue. C'est “l’âme” qui est en cause et 
c’est ce que “nous avons"; März souligne cet “avoir” du croyant de la 
nouvelle alliance: “il a" un grand prêtre (4,14); “il a" une ancre de 
l'áme”. L’äme, Ñ voy, est ici l'intériorité comme lieu où l'espérance se 
vit. En quoi cette espérance de l’âme (le génitif tfjg wuxfig indique la 
possession ou la qualité) est-elle, pour nous, une ancre, une ancre bien 
particuliére, *qui pénétre au-delà du voile", jusque dans la présence de 
Dieu? Il y a là un passage brutal mais extrêmement significatif du 
subjectif à l'objectif. Une “ancre” est faite d'une masse de métal qui n'a 
aucune valeur en soi. On entend, en réalité, par ancre et ancrage, 
l'ensemble qui comprend l'objet lourd, reposant sur les fonds, puis la 
corde à laquelle il est attaché et qui, à l'autre extrémité, est fixée solide- 
ment au navire dont il faut assurer la sécurité. C'est, pensons-nous, la 
force de l'image que nous propose l'épitre. Dire, comme on le fait 
couramment, que l'ancre est l'espérance objective, le Christ céleste dont il 
va étre question, c'est se limiter à une partie, essentielle certes, de ce qui 
veut être communiqué. L’intérét de l'illustration est le lien qu'elle établit 
entre l’âme du fidèle et les réalités célestes. Rissi a raison de souligner la 
dimension subjective de l'espérance dans ce verset: “‘L’espérance’, ici, 
n'est pas comprise comme la matière de l'espérance (Hoffnungsinhalt), 


2% WESTCOTT, The Epistle, 162 est sensible à ce double caractère de 
l'espérance dans ce contexte: “C’est à la fois une espérance objective et une 
espérance subjective". F. DELITZSCH, Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (Edinburgh 1871) 1: “L’espérance est ici avant tout le sentiment 
subjectif, mais pas exclusivement: elle inclut toutes les réalités glorieuses que 
la promesse nous permet d'espérer en" “en accordant la garantie". A propos 
de l'ancre, DELITSZCH (320) relaie les remarques de EBRARD; si elle est soli- 
dement fixée, encore faut-il “tenir la corde”. 

27 MÄRZ, Studien, 154. 
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mais comme le fait d’espérer (das Hoffen)”. Demeure, à l'évidence, le 
lien entre la réalité dans l'existence du croyant et le bien espéré. Nebe le 
souligne à propos du beau texte de Rm 15,13, avec ses deux emplois du 
mot espérance: “Ainsi, à côté du fait d'espérer, se dessine en même temps 
tout l'avenir de salut eschatologique””. 

Ce qui frappe aussi dans ces versets 18-19, c'est le mouvement dont 
ils sont animés: des chrétiens qui fuient et s'emparent de l'espérance, une 
ancre qui pénètre au-delà du voile, Jésus qui entre au ciel comme “celui 
qui court devant", Tpódpouoc*. Des termes comme gicepxouévnv et 
npóópoLoc témoignent du passage dynamique de la terre, où demeurent 
les croyants, au ciel où le Christ siège à la droite de Dieu. Par le Christ 
exalté, les croyants sont comme attirés vers le ciel. 

Nous retrouvons ici ces traits qui ont retenu notre attention à propos 
de 10,23 et 3,6. L'espérance n'est pas orientée tellement vers les biens 
ultimes (néanmoins ils ne sont pas oubliés dans l'épitre!) mais elle 
s'attache aux réalités célestes présentes. Elle se nourrit de ce regard 
confiant porté sur le grand prétre nouveau, avec lequel un lien actuel 
s'établit?!. 


3. Des biens "garantis" (He 11,1-2) 


Sans s'obliger à une étude approfondie de la déclaration sur la foi en 
He 11,1-2 qui a été travaillée avec tant de passion, il convient de situer 
l'expression “les biens espérés" (EAnılöneva). Pour ónóotaoic, plutôt 
que “substance”, “essence”, ou méme “fondement”, ce qui impliquerait 
une préoccupation d'ordre philosophique, nous retenons, avec de 
nombreux commentateurs modernes, “garantie”, “titre de propriété”. Il 
nous parait que cela correspond à ce que suggère la longue liste de 
témoins du chapitre 11. Chez eux, l'aspect subjectif de la foi n'est pas 
ignoré; manifestement, il s'agissait d'une réalité solide à laquelle Dieu 
donnait consistance. Attridge souligne à juste titre cette dimension 


28 Rissi, Die Theologie, 97, ajoute: “Nous avons cette espérance comme 
une ancre de notre vie intérieure, spirituelle, qui pénètre dans les réalités de 
l’autre côté du voile”. 

? NEBE, ‘Hoffnung’, 64. 

30 WESTCOTT, The Epistle, 163: “Cela met en évidence deux aspects de 
l'espérance, son inébranlable stabilité et la vigueur de sa pénétration"; 
npóóponog s'applique au départ à la troupe envoyée devant l'armée pour 
explorer les lieux avant que celle-ci se mette en branle. 

3! SPICQ, L’Epitre, II, 165, cite BENGEL pour qui le cäble entre le navire et 
l'ancre est paraclesis per promissionem et juramentum Dei. 
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d'objectivité: *La position de Hébreux est plutót, comme une consé- 
quence de l'acte ou de l'attitude de foi, que les réalités invisibles 
auxquelles ils se rapportent reçoivent une confirmation, en partie parce 
que des espérances sont réalisées et en partie parce que, comme le verset 
suivant le montre, les croyants eux-mêmes reçoivent une attestation 
divine”*. Sur le rapport entre les réalités espérées et les réalités invi- 
sibles, Attridge remarque encore: *'les choses invisibles” ne sont pas 
seulement futures, mais aussi présentes, ou plutôt éternelles ... Ainsi ‘les 
choses invisibles’ comprennent ce royaume de ‘véritable’ réalité dans 
lequel les espérances sont ancrées (6,19)". Si l'on accepte ce sens objectif 
de “garantie/titre de possession", on mesure ce qu'il y a de fort et d'ori- 
ginal dans la conception de l'espérance chrétienne. Les “biens espérés" 
font l'objet d'une sorte de “possession” anticipée ayant valeur de garantie. 
Le croyant qui espère reçoit une assurance comme si les privilèges encore 
invisibles constituaient déjà pour lui un “dépôt”. En méme temps, de 
facon paradoxale, le regard reste tourné vers une réalisation plénière dans 
l'avenir. 

On enregistre donc deux aspects de l'espérance. D'un cóté, elle 
implique une démarche, une approche, une tension vers les réalités 
célestes (que 12,22-24 énumére en une vision haute en couleur). D'un 
autre cóté, il y a déjà comme une réponse de Dieu, une attestation, *un 
bon témoignage". 


III. Spécificité? 


L'espérance est toujours l'attente confiante de la pleine réalisation du 
salut dans tous ses aspects, sur la base de l’œuvre accomplie par le Christ 
et des promesses divines. Ceci dit, l'examen des textes rend sensible à des 
accents distincts. 


- Le fondement donné à l'espérance est particulier. Le projecteur 
n'est pas braqué exactement sur les mêmes bases que chez Paul. Là où 
l'apótre Paul fait reposer l'espérance sur le fait d'un salut acquis (Ga 5,5; 
Rm 5,2), Hébreux tourne les regards vers cette réalisation décisive du 
salut qu'est l'exaltation d'un prétre céleste qui transforme le présent et 
ouvre l'avenir. 

- L’espérance fait l'objet d'une exhortation insistante. Le fidèle doit 
veiller sur son espérance, non seulement la conserver, mais la confesser, 
dans l'Église certainement, mais aussi vraisemblablement dans son entou- 
rage. C'est une valeur à développer, à enrichir, à *épanouir". Chez Paul, 


? ATTRIDGE, The Epistle, 310. 
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cet aspect de vigilance portant directement sur l'espérance n'apparait 
guère. Il met plutôt en valeur le rôle de l'Esprit Saint dont le croyant a reçu 
les arrhes”, alors que l’Esprit occupe une place limitée dans Hébreux **. 

- L’espérance est située dans des contextes essentiellement positifs et 
sous des éclairages favorables: “assurance”, “fierté” (3,6); “une meilleure 
espérance” (7,19). C'est un privilège capital (“nous l'avons comme une 
ancre de l'áàme" (6.19), elle est susceptible “de plénitude” (6,11), c’est un 
chemin dans l'approche de Dieu (7,19), elle s'inscrit dans la foi comme 
garantie d'un avenir (11,1). Les contextes pauliniens sont souvent moins 
avantageux. En Romains 8, où le terme intervient 13 fois, l'espérance est 
soumise à des tensions et subit des associations pesantes: vv. 20-22, 23-24 
(cf aussi l'association de éAmic et de OAiwıg en Rm 12.12; en Rm 5,4 
espérance et consolation vont de pair). Hébreux n'ignore pas les épreuves 
et les persécutions des chrétiens, mais elle tient à mettre l'espérance dans 
la pleine lumière et la joyeuse assurance de son rapport avec le ressuscité. 

- Une originalité de l'épitre est le lien étroit qu'elle établit entre espé- 
rance et approche de Dieu (7,19; 10,22-23; plus indirectement 6,18-20); en 
7,19 un rapport instrumental ou d'accompagnement est même attesté. 
S'impose un caractère d'immédiateté dans l'exercice de l'espérance. 
Certes, l'aspect de futurité associé au terme n'est pas évacué, mais l'appli- 
cation est d’abord actuelle. Il s'agit de prendre conscience du ministère 
qu'assume le Christ exalté, avec tout ce que cela signifie déjà pour le 
croyant. Chez Paul le motif et le vocabulaire de l'attente en perspective 
eschatologique (Gmexdéyeo0a1) ont une large place (1 Co 1,7; Rm 
8,19.23.25; Ga 5,5; Ph 3,20. Dans Hébreux, l'attente ne marque pas 


33 Cf. 2 Co 5,5: “Celui qui nous a formés pour cet avenir, c'est Dieu qui 
nous a donné les arrhes de l'Esprit. Ainsi donc, nous sommes toujours pleins 
de confiance ...”; Rm 15,13: “Que le Dieu de l'espérance vous comble de joie 
et de paix dans la foi, afin que vous débordiez d'espérance par la puissance de 
l'Esprit Saint". 

#Le Saint Esprit, dans Hébreux, est en rapport avec l'existence chré- 
tienne seulement dans deux textes: 2,4 (l'Esprit dispensateur de “dons spiri- 
tuels") et 6, 4 (“des hommes qui ont eu part à l’Esprit Saint”). 

35 D.A. HAGNER, Hebrews (San Francisco, CA 1983) 112: “Comme en 
6,18, le terme (espérance) se rapporte au présent plutót qu'à une réalité future. 
Ou, pour le dire d'une autre facon, notre assurance concernant le futur (parce 
qu'elle repose sur l'eeuvre parfaitement accomplie par le Christ) est telle 
qu'elle transforme le présent. L'eschatologie concerne non seulement le futur, 
mais aussi le présent". E. GRAssER, “Das wandernde Gottesvolk. Zum Basis- 
motiv des Hebräerbriefes”, ZNW 77 (1986) 175, insiste sur le fait qu'il ne 
s'agit pas d'un “transcendantalisme intemporel"; "l'actualité pour le croyant 
(11,13.39-40) ne correspond pas à un désir intemporel pour l'invisible, mais à 
une espérance fondée sur /a promesse". 
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pareillement l’espérance du membre de la nouvelle alliance; elle est plutôt 
le lot des hommes de l'ancienne alliance, tel Abraham (11,10). 

- Plusieurs auteurs insistent sur la visée parénétique de l’auvre*. 
MacRae considére que l'épitre est une homélie dont le but est d'exhorter 
à la persévérance. Pour cela l'auteur développe *une théologie de l'espé- 
rance". Afin de fortifier cette espérance il insiste sur le fait que la véri- 
table réalité appartient au monde céleste"; il fait usage de la perspective 
eschatologique 'verticale', en d'autres termes, ni pour s'opposer à, ni pour 
corriger la perspective ‘horizontale’, mais pour la renforcer"?. L'auteur 
s'adresse à des croyants inquiets; la place faite à l'espérance et l'accent 
sur son actualité répondraient à ce besoin d'encouragement. Le souci 
parénétique de l'auteur est manifeste, mais ne rend pas compte, à lui seul, 
des caractéristiques du motif dans l'épitre; elles relévent surtout de la 
christologie?*. 


Nous estimons que l'épitre aux Hébreux offre un tableau original de 
l’espérance chrétienne: formules qui lui sont propres, accent placé sur 
l'actualité, orientation vers les réalités célestes, insertion particulière dans 
les antithéses qui structurent l'oeuvre. Cette originalité se rattache à une 
autre spécificité, majeure: la place du théme de l'exaltation du Fils, prétre 
pour toujours selon l'ordre de Melchisédek. 
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SUMMARY 


The originality of the Epistle to the Hebrews among the texts of the New 
Testament is a well established conviction. What this originality consists in, where 
it lies and how it manifests itself remain to be analysed. This article purposes to 
show that such a widespread and decisive notion for the Christian message as 
“hope” evinces particular traits in this epistle. Their presence is best understood by 
their relationship with Christology and, especially, with the theme of the celestial 
priesthood of the Son. 


3° Ainsi Woscuitz, Elpis-Hoffnung, 634. 

37G.W. MACRAE, “Heavenly Temple and Eschatology in the Letter to the 
Hebrews”, Semeia 12 (1978) 179-199. 

38 On hésite à suivre Rıssı et SCHOLER qui avancent une hypothèse sur les 
destinataires: l'auteur viserait un mouvement charismatique adepte d'une 
eschatologie réalisée. Cf. SCHOLER, Proleptic Priests, 206. 
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Theoroi and Initiates in Samothrace! 


In 2008 Nora A. Dimitrova edited all of the inscriptions from the island 
of Samothrace that refer to 1) theoroi or sacred envoys to the Samothra- 
cian mysteries and 2) initiates into these mysteries. Some of these inscrip- 
tions were originally published by Conze and other members of an 
Austrian expedition in 1875 and 1880?, others were published by Fraser in 
1960?, and others were published by various other scholars over the years; 
however, no complete edition of these inscriptions had previously been 
published. Dimitrova has edited and commented on 171 inscriptions, 
including more than 30 that had not previously been published. While 
most of these inscriptions are in Greek, more than a quarter are in Latin*. 

After a brief introduction, Dimitrova studies the 28 inscriptions that 
refer to theoroi and the 143 inscriptions that refer to initiates. Attempting 
to personally inspect as many of these inscriptions as possible, she not on- 
ly examined the inscriptions currently on the island of Samothrace but 
also traveled to museums in such other locations as Berlin, Paris and 
Boston to study the inscriptions that had been taken there. She provides 
photographs of many of these inscriptions, and the wording of some of 
these inscriptions can be easily deciphered on these photographs. She 
carefully sifts through the evidence inscription by inscription, often pro- 
posing corrections of the texts originally published by other scholars. She 
regularly comments on the unique details of each inscription, making 
extensive use of the relevant literature. This review will seek to mine this 
evidence. 

Although the Samothracian cult remained in existence for more than a 
thousand years, the inscriptions collected by Dimitrova stem from a much 
briefer span of time. The earliest datable inscription is from about 180 
BC, while the latest is from AD 186°. These inscriptions identify more 


! N.A. DIMITROVA, Theoroi and Initiates in Samothrace. The Epigraphical 
Evidence (Hesperia Supplement 37; Athens 2008). 

2 A. CONZE - A. HAUSER - O. BENNDORF, Archaeologische Untersu- 
chungen auf Samothrake (Wien 1875-1880). 

3 P.M. FRASER, Samothrace. The Inscriptions on Stone (Bollingen Series 
LX 2,1; New York 1960). 

^ While some inscriptions have some lines in Greek and some in Latin, 
none is bilingual. 

3 DIMITROVA, Theoroi, 243. 
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than seventy cities from which theoroi and initiates came to Samothrace. 
The majority of these cities are in the Aegean region, especially in Mace- 
donia, Thrace, Asia Minor, and the Aegean islands. 


I. The Initiates 


The inscriptions published by Dimitrova provide many clues con- 
cerning the individuals who were initiated into the Samothracian 
mysteries. Consider the initiates named on the following well-preserved 
Greek inscription, an inscription that Dimitrova has numbered as inscrip- 
tion 34°: 


1 ¿mi Pacos In the time of King 
2 OEodbpov toD c' Theodoros the Sixth 
3 pvotar eboeßeig Pious initiates 

4 Bepotaioi Beroeans 

5 Ti. KAavbôros EDAatog Ti. Klaudios Eulaios 
6 OvAria '"AXsGÓvópa Oulpia Alexandra 

7 A yov avtod his wife 

8 Ta ‘Itvptog Tlovöng Ga. Iturios Poudes 
9 dobro Slaves 

10 KAavdiov Eviaiov of Klaudios Eulaios 
11 Ztäxvg Stachus 

12 TIapauovog Paramonos 

13 Onpaíc Thebais 

14 tous as Year 261 


The first two lines date the initiation of these individuals in the time 
of Theodoros the Sixth, an otherwise unknown ruler. The third line con- 
tains the words “pious initiates", a formula found on many Samothracian 
inscriptions. The fourth line consists of the ethnic “Beroeans”; many 
inscriptions contain ethnics. The fifth line names an initiate, Ti. Klaudios 
Eulaios, who has two Roman names (Tiberios Klaudios) and a Macedo- 
nian name (Eulaios) The next two lines name another initiate, Oulpia 
Alexandra, and explicitly identify her as his wife. The third initiate, Gaios 
Iturios Poudes, is the only initiate on this inscription with the tria 
nomina”; his relationship with the first two initiates is not explained. The 
two-line heading *slaves of Klaudios Eulaios" stands between the names 
of the first three initiates and the names of three slave initiates, each of 


$ DIMITROVA, Theoroi, 96. Throughout this review the inscriptions pub- 
lished by Dimitrova will be cited by the numbers she has assigned them. 
? FRASER, Samothrace, 100. 
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whom is given only one name. This inscription thus indicates that a slave 
owner, his wife, three of his slaves, and another man were all initiated 
into the Samothracian mysteries. The final line dates this inscription in the 
261st year in which Macedonia was a Roman province, which was AD 
113. Unfortunately most inscriptions do not contain a date. 

Although some of the Samothracian inscriptions are much longer than 
this inscription, many are much shorter. Like inscription 34, however, 
many of these inscriptions contain the following three elements: 1) an 
opening reference to an eponymous official, such as Theodoros the Sixth, 
2) a heading such as “pious initiates", and 3) a list of fheoroi or initiates. 
This three-part format remained the standard format throughout the centu- 
ries when these inscriptions were being created. 

Consider the initiates named on inscription 46i, a lengthy Greek 
inscription that probably dates from AD 40-45*. The first initiate named 
on this inscription is Gaios loulios Rhaskos, a member of the Thracian 
royalty; as Dimitrova notes, he is “the most prominent initiate in this list, 
judging by the size and spacing of the letters in his name"?. The next ini- 
tiate is Antonia Tryphaina, who may have been Rhaskos' grandmother ^; 
her name is inscribed in somewhat smaller letters. Recorded in much 
smaller letters are the names of several Romans, the names of several ini- 
tiates from Abydos and Odessos, and the names of several freedpersons of 
Antonia Tryphaina. A second column provides a list of other initiates 
whom Dimitrova suspects were members of the crew that brought the 
others to Samothrace". 

Inscriptions 34 and 46i provide evidence concerning two significant 
points. On the one hand, these inscriptions show that initiation was not 
limited to a privileged few. The initiates named on these inscriptions 
include not only men and women but also individuals of differing rank 
and status, including royal individuals, free people, freedpersons, and 
slaves. Members of various ethnic groups were initiated, including 
Romans, Thracians, Macedonians, and members of other ethnic groups. 
All of these people were initiated into the mysteries. On the other hand, 
initiation did not alter the social and ethnic differences among the initi- 
ates. On inscription 34 the slave owner is named first, his wife is named 
second, and his slaves, who are explicitly identified as his slaves, are 
named last. The names of the two members of Thracian royalty were 
given pride of place on inscription 461, and their names were inscribed in 


$ DIMITROVA, Theoroi, 116. Throughout this review we will cite the dates 
proposed by Dimitrova. 

? DIMITROVA, Theoroi, 118. 

1 The author thanks Kevin Clinton of Cornell University for this proposal. 

1 DIMITROVA, Theoroi, 118. 
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much larger letters than were the names of the other initiates. Several 
Roman initiates (probably not major Roman officials) were mentioned 
next, then several initiates from Greek cities in the East, and then several 
freedpersons, with the names of the other initiates being relegated to a 
second column. While all of these individuals had been initiated into the 
mysteries, their rank and status remained unchanged. 

Who could be initiated? The following paragraphs will identify nine 
categories of individuals who were initiated: members of royal houses, 
Roman officials, other Romans, local Greek officials, freeborn Greek 
men, women, seafarers, freedpersons, and slaves. 


1. Various members of royal houses were initiated. Philip of Macedon 
and his wife Olympias, the parents of Alexander the Great, were said to 
have been initiated", and Arsinoe Philadelphus and her brother Ptolemy 
were benefactors of the shrine?. Germanicus Caesar intended to be initi- 
ated in AD 18", and two members of the Thracian royalty, we have seen, 
were initiated during Paul's lifetime. While there may have been compara- 
tively few royal initiates, their initiations must have added prestige to the 
Samothracian cult. 

2. Many initiates were Roman officials. Several Roman governors of 
Macedonia were initiated?, as were several Roman officials returning 
from a campaign against Cilician pirates (n. 66) and a legate returning 
from an expedition against the Thracians (n. 70). A quaestor of Mace- 
donia and his entourage were initiated in AD 14 (n. 87), and another 
Roman initiate may have been an official appointed by Tiberius to a Thra- 
cian post in AD 18 (n. 88). Many other Roman officials were initiated". 
Since Samothracian initiates were not required to renounce the worship of 
other deities, the Roman governors and other Roman officials who were 
initiated were not expected to forsake their ancestral Roman deities or any 
other deities. Several of the Samothracian inscriptions even acknowledge 
the existence of other deities and other cults'5*. 


2 Plutarch, Alexander, 2,2. See also N. Lewis, Samothrace. The Ancient 
Literary Sources (Bollingen Series LX,1; New York 1958) n. 194. 

5 D. A.D. THORSEN, “Samothrace”, ABD V 949. 

^ Tacitus, Annals, 2,54. 

5 K. CLINTON, "Initiates in the Samothracian Mysteries, September 4, 100 
B.C.”, Chiron 31 (2001) 29 n. 5. See also DimITROVA, Theoroi, n. 72, 87, 100, 
101, 104. 

16 DIMITROVA, Theoroi, 174. 

See n. 61, 63, 65, 67, 73, 85, 87, 92, 98. See also S.G. COLE, Theoi 
Megaloi. The Cult of the Great Gods at Samothrace (London 1984) 87-100. 

BN. 29, 47, 50, 100. 
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3. Many other Romans were initiated at Samothrace; indeed, more 
than a third of the inscriptions name one or more Roman initiates. Al- 
though Dimitrova assumes that some of these Romans came from the city 
of Rome, she identifies many others as “Roman initiates of unknown 
provenance" P, Several of these Romans were equestrians (n. 49, 66, 94), 
and several others whose ordo is not indicated obviously owned slaves 
(n. 15, 78, 91). Others were members of groups of Romans who had come 
to the East, such as military contingents or the retinues of officials, while 
others may have been publicani or negotiatores who lived in the East”. A 
striking number were freedpersons; inscription 81, for example, names at 
least seven Roman freedmen?'. Macedonia became a Roman province in 
148 BC, and many Romans were initiated after that date during both the 
Republican and Imperial periods?. A special link between Samothrace 
and Rome was provided by the tradition that the Penates had been brought 
to Rome from Samothrace?. 

4. Several inscriptions record the initiation of local Greek officials, 
including an Athenian magistrate (n. 30), a judge from Sardis (n. 17), and 
an official of the Pythia in Tralles (n. 47)*. More than two dozen other 
Greek inscriptions name theoroi who had been sent to Samothrace as sa- 
cred envoys, and these theoroi must have been prominent members of 
their cities. Most of these theoroi were sent during the two centuries BC?. 

5. While many of the Greek male initiates who were not local offi- 
cials must have been freeborn individuals, their status as freeborn people 
must usually be inferred. Consider two examples. In a list of initiates 
from Amphipolis, the names of four or five initiates are followed by the 
names of several initiates who are identified as freedpersons (n. 37 lines 
9-17). Since the names of freedpersons typically follow the names of free- 
born individuals, it is likely that the initial four or five initiates were free- 
born. Inscription 461, we have seen, names various Greek initiates before 
naming several freedpersons. Once again, it is likely that the Greek initi- 
ates were freeborn. Many of the other Greek male initiates must have also 
been freeborn. 


1 E.g., DIMITROVA, Theoroi, 46, 103, 106. 

? Corg, Theoi Megaloi, 92-100. 

21 See also n. 67, 70. 

? CoLE, Theoi Megaloi, 87-89. 

3 S.G. CoLE, “The Mysteries of Samothrace during the Roman Period”, 
ANRW II, 18,2, 1588-1596. 

24 See also n. 35, 56. 

25 À notable exception is provided by inscription 4, which DimITROVA, 
Theoroi, 26-28, dates in the first or second centuries AD. This inscription 
names theoroi from Ephesus and four other cities. 
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6. Several inscriptions name women who were initiated. Some of 
these women were initiated with their husbands. Oulpia Alexandra, the 
woman named in inscription 34, was mentioned immediately after her 
husband and explicitly identified as his wife”. Various other women, how- 
ever, were mentioned apart from any reference to a man. A Greek inscrip- 
tion names Menylla and her servant Eirene (n. 3511); no male initiates are 
mentioned in this section of the inscription. Another Greek inscription 
names six women from the Thracian city of Ainos who were initiated as a 
group (n. 44); no male initiates are named on this inscription. Various 
other inscriptions name other female initiates”; however, as Cole has ob- 
served, the inscriptions refer to relatively few women”. Did women play 
special roles in the Samothracian cult? A recently discovered inscription 
refers to a sacred woman named Korrane; however, her role in the cult is 
not disclosed. A frieze discovered at Samothrace pictures a large number 
of dancing women (perhaps as many as 800), and this frieze suggests that 
a chorus of dancing women participated in the initiation ceremony”. But 
our evidence is limited. It is to be hoped that future discoveries will 
clarify the roles of women in this cult. 

7. The Samothracian gods were renowned for protecting initiates from 
the hazards of the sea. Diodorus Siculus declared that sailors always pray 
to the Samothracian gods when caught in a storm?» and Athenaeus 
portrayed an individual uttering Samothracian prayers for calm*!, A scho- 
liast asserted that initiates were “more apt to be saved, it would seem", 
and another scholiast even claimed that initiates would never shipwreck*’. 
Given such claims, it is scarcely surprising that many seafarers were 
attracted to the Samothracian cult. 

Many naval officers and seamen were initiated at Samothrace, and 
these initiates probably included freeborn individuals, freedmen and 
slaves. Various inscriptions claim that ship captains (n. 58, 127) and pilots 
(n. 46, 53) had been initiated. One inscription identifies six naval officers 
by title and name (n. 61), and another inscription records the initiation of 


26 See also n. 63, 89. 

?' N. 37, Ali, Alii, 55. It should be noted that women erected two dedi- 
cations to the Samothracian deities at Ilion. See G.M. COHEN, “A Dedication 
to the Samothracian Gods", Studia Troica 6 (1996) 201-207. 

238 COLE, Theoi Megaloi, 42. 

? Concerning both discoveries, see C. KARADIMA-MATSA - K. CLINTON, 
“Korrane, a Sacred Woman in Samothrace", Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und 
Epigraphik 138 (2002) 87-92. 

3 Book 4, 43,1-2. See Lewis, Samothrace, n. 229b. 

?! Athenaeus, Deipnosophistai 10,421d. 

32 Lewis, Samothrace, n. 229g and 158, respectively. 
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a Roman who may have been the captain of a dispatch boat (n. 71)*. 
Many seamen were initiated; indeed, the members of a crew were often 
initiated together. One inscription names more than a dozen sailors 
(n. 57), another names more than thirty (n. 49), and another even places 
the heading “sailors” above the names of various initiates, including two 
initiates from Ephesus (n. 50). Many sea-going travelers also worshiped 
the Samothracian gods*. 

One NT passage should be mentioned at this point. Acts 28,11 claims 
that Paul sailed from Malta to Puteoli on *an Alexandrian ship with the 
Twin Brothers as its figurehead”. The Twin Brothers, or Dioscuri, were 
commonly identified as Castor and Pollux (or Polydeukes), and they were 
widely viewed as saviors of those in peril at sea. But ancient divinities 
were often identified with one another, and several authors, including Eu- 
sebius, identified the Dioscuri with the Samothracian gods. 

8. Many initiates were freedpersons. On several Greek inscriptions, 
the term àngAg00£po1 explicitly identifies various initiates as freedper- 
sons. One Greek inscription claims that several initiates were freedper- 
sons of the Thracian king Rhoimetalkes (n. 53), another states that 
certain initiates were freedpersons of Antonia Tryphaina (n. 461), and 
others identify other initiates as freedpersons?. Many Roman names, 
such as M. Lucceius M. 1. Artemidorus (n. 70), contain the letter “1”, the 
abbreviation for libertus, the Latin term for a freedperson. A striking 
number of Roman initiates were freedpersons?*. 

9. Many initiates were slaves. Inscription 34 identifies three initiates 
as “slaves (6004.01) of Klaudios Eulaios", and another Greek inscription 
identifies various initiates as “slaves (600A01) of Aristagoras” (n. 48). A 
Latin inscription from AD 19 claims that more than twenty initiates were 
“slaves (servi) of Shinas" (n. 89), and the surviving portion of another 
Latin inscription not only names various slave initiates but also indicates 
their positions and occupations in a relatively large and prosperous house- 
hold (n. 107). On some inscriptions the plural term “slaves” precedes the 
names of the slave initiates (n. 36, 91), while on others the singular word 
“slave” precedes or follows the name of a slave (n. 39, 125). Though 


33 DIMITROVA, Theoroi, 159. 

34 COHEN, “Dedication”, 204. 

55 Scriptural quotations in this review are from the NRSV. 

36 Eusebius, Prep. evang., 1,10. See also Lewis, Samothrace, n. 168b, 
174a, 175; cf. n. 142. The Samothracian cult was not unknown in Alexandria. 
A Samothracian inscription identifies four Alexandrian initiates (n. 53), and 
another inscription may identify another initiate (n. 31). 

37 See n. 37, 41, 63, 126 (?). 

38 See n. 14, 15, 38, 471, 6lii, 67, 81. 
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these slave initiates were explicitly identified as slaves and their names 
were typically relegated to inferior locations on the inscriptions, they were 
initiated. 

The inscriptions published by Dimitrova show that people of widely 
differing backgrounds were initiated into the Samothracian mysteries. 
Bómer and Herz have noted that the Samothracian cult was one of the 
few Greek cults that was open to both free people and slaves, to both men 
and women, and to both Greeks and Romans“. 


II. Inscription 29 


Most of the inscriptions published by Dimitrova reveal little or 
nothing about the mysteries revealed to the Samothracian initiates. 
Inscription 29, a recently published inscription, stands out as an excep- 
tion. Since this 22-line epitaph has been discussed at length by Karadima- 
Matsa and Dimitrova in 2003 and since this discussion was largely 
repeated by Dimitrova in 2008*, we need only mention several unique 
aspects of this epitaph. 

This epitaph, which may date from the second or first century BC, de- 
clares that an Athenian initiate named Isidoros had seen “the doubly sa- 
cred light of Kabiros" (Kaßipov dic iepòv bc) at Samothrace. Other 
ancient sources have stressed the importance of light in the Samothracian 
cult. As Dimitrova notes, 


It has long been known that light played a significant role in the 
Samothracian cult, as is clear, for instance, from the remains of 
monumental marble torches; from the depiction of torches on stelai 
with records of initiates; and from the evidence of Nonnos, who de- 
scribes sailors rejoicing at seeing the sleepless flame of the Samoth- 
racian torch (Dion. 3.43-44), the nocturnal festive torch of 
Samothrace (Dion. 4.185), or statues holding blazing torches before 
banqueters (Dion. 3.169-171)*. 


No previously-known source, however, has indicated that viewing 
*the doubly sacred light of Kabiros" was an important part of the initia- 


? E. BÖMER - P. HERZ, Untersuchungen über die Religion der Sklaven in 
Griechenland und Rom (Forschungen zur antiken Sklaverei 14.3; Stuttgart 
21990) III, 153. 

* C. KARADIMA-MATSA - N.M. DIMITROVA, “Epitaph for an Initiate at 
Samothrace and Eleusis”, Chiron 33 (2003) 335-345; Dimitrova, Theoroi, 
83-90. 

4 DIMITROVA, Theoroi, 88. 
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tion ceremony at Samothrace. Inscription 29 is the first source to disclose 
this information. 

The reference to Kabiros is noteworthy. Although various literary 
sources identify the Samothracian divinities as the Kabiri (plural), inscrip- 
tion 29 contains the singular form Kabiros. While the singular has been 
found at various other sites, including Pergamum, Thessalonica and 
Thebes, inscription 29 is the only ancient source to use the singular when 
referring to the Samothracian cult?. Other inscriptions identify the 
Samothracian divinities as the Great Gods, the Samothracian Gods, or 
simply the Gods#. 

After declaring that Isidoros had been initiated into both the Samoth- 
racian and Eleusinian mysteries, inscription 29 implores Hades to lead 
him to “the region of the reverent” (yàpov evceBéov). The term “region 
of the reverent" was not exclusively associated with these two mystery 
religions, for this term is found on many Greek epitaphs^. But inscription 
29 1s the only ancient source to associate entrance into the region of the 
reverent with initiation into the Samothracian and Eleusinian mysteries ?. 


III. The Inscriptions and NT Studies 


Since the earliest datable inscription in Dimitrova's volume is from 
about 180 BC while the latest is from AD 186, these inscriptions were 
erected before, during, and after the NT period. Certain differences 
appeared over time; most of the references to theoroi, for example, are on 
inscriptions that date from the two centuries BC. The format of these 
inscriptions, however, remained remarkably constant over the years. Some 
of these inscriptions, such as inscription 46i, were erected during the early 
years of the Christian mission in the Graeco-Roman world. 

The “we” passage in Acts 16,11-12a states, “We set sail from Troas 
and took a straight course to Samothrace, the following day to Neapolis, 
and from there to Philippi". The island of Samothrace, whose tallest peak 
was a mile high, was not only an important navigational aid in the 
northern Aegean but also a well-known stopover port for ships sailing in 
this region, and both Barrett and Lüdemann have argued that this refer- 
ence to Samothrace may be historical^*. The dated Samothracian inscrip- 


? B. HEMBERG, Die Kabiren (Uppsala 1950) 172-178, 184-186, 205-210; 
DIMITROVA, Theoroi, 87. 

8 CoLE, Theoi Megaloi, 1-2; DIMITROVA, Theoroi, 87. 

^ See DIMITROVA, Theoroi, 89, and the literature she cites. 

45 DIMITROVA, Theoroi, 90. 

4 C.K. BARRETT, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Acts of 
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tions offer clues regarding the sailing season in the northern Aegean, for 
they mention initiations only during the months April through 
November^. Acts 20,6, it should be noted, claims that “we” sailed from 
Philippi to Troas; if historical, this voyage could have again taken Paul 
near or to the island of Samothrace ^. 

The Samothracian inscriptions claim that initiates came from many of 
the cities mentioned in Paul's letters and/or Acts, including Troas, 
Philippi, Amphipolis, Thessalonica, Beroea, Athens, Ephesus, and Rome. 
The inscriptions also claim that initiates came from two of the five prov- 
inces mentioned in 1 Pet 1,1 (Asia and Bithynia), four of the cities 
mentioned in Rev 2-3 (Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, and Sardis), and five 
of the cities mentioned by Ignatius (Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralles, Smyrna, 
and Rome). Initiation into the Samothracian mysteries was one of the 
options available to many people in this region. 

When writing to the Philippians, Paul declared, “In any and all cir- 
cumstances I have learned the secret (usuónuo1) of being well-fed and of 
going hungry, of having plenty and of being in need" (Phil 4,12). The 
verb uepónpot is a perfect indicative middle/passive of uv&w. Though 
this verb was sometimes used in a general manner to mean “to teach, 
instruct", it was often used as a technical term meaning “to initiate" into 
the mysteries of a mystery religion“. 

More than fifty Samothracian inscriptions identify initiates as 
pwvotat, and more than a dozen others have the Latin equivalents mystae 
or mustae°'. Although these inscriptions contain relatively few verbs, three 
have aorist forms of uvéo (n. 30, 61, 126), and perfect passive forms 
occur in several literary references to Samothracian initiates?. While the 
Samothracian cult was not the only cult to use the noun póotng and the 
verb véo, their use by this cult could have had special relevance for the 


the Apostles (ICC; Edinburgh 1994-1998) II, 778; G. LUDEMANN - T. HALL, 
The Acts of the Apostles. What Really Happened in the Earliest Days of the 
Church (Amherst, NY 2005) 215-216. Acts does not indicate if Paul went 
ashore for the night. 

4 CoLE, Theoi Megaloi, 39. 

# See LÜDEMANN, Acts, 266-269. According to Acts 20,6, this trip took 
five days. 

4 BDAG 660. 

5 E.g., n. 19, 34, 37. Some inscriptions have the masculine singular form 
(n. 17, 33, 39), the feminine singular form (n. 35, 41, 55), or the feminine 
plural form (n. 44). Second-level or advanced initiates were called Enörtaı. 

3 E.g., n. 40, 44, 46. Singular forms occur in n. 49, 87, 88. 

? Herodotus, Histories, 2,51-52; Theophrastus, Characters, 25,2. See also 
Lewis, Samothrace, n. 222, 226, 226a (two occurrences), 229g (three occur- 
rences). 
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Philippians. Philippi is relatively near the island of Samothrace; indeed, 
Paul is said to have sailed from Samothrace to Neapolis in one day (Acts 
16,11). Two of the Samothracian inscriptions identify initiates (uvotat) 
from Philippi (n. 38, 48), and an inscription. from Philippi refers to 
Samothracian initiates (uvotat)*. 

The search for the possible impact of Samothracian terminology on 
Paul’s letters is severely hampered by our limited knowledge concerning 
the terminology of this mystery religion. Since the inscriptions published 
by Dimitrova refer to Samothracian theoroi and initiates, it might have been 
expected that these inscriptions would have provided many clues about the 
beliefs and ceremonies of this cult. Such is not the case. These inscriptions 
offer many more clues regarding the Samothracian initiates than about the 
mysteries revealed to these initiates in the initiation ceremony. 


Illinois Wesleyan University Robert L. Mowery 
Bloomington, Illinois 61702, USA 


5 COLE, Theoi Megaloi, 68 and 148, n. 16. 
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Jeffrey STACKERT, Rewriting the Torah. Literary Revision in Deute- 
ronomy and the Holiness Legislation (FAT 52). Tübingen, Mohr 
Siebeck, 2007. xi-273 p. 16 x 23,5. €79. 


By analyzing selected portions of the Covenant Collection (CC), Deuter- 
onomy (D), and the Holiness Legislation (HL), Rewriting the Torah seeks 
to demonstrate that HL is a “super law" which incorporates language, 
concepts, and principles from earlier biblical law codes (CC and D), while 
reformulating them into a unique document intended to supplant its prede- 
cessors. 

The first chapter provides an introduction to the topic, a status quaes- 
tionis of research into HL, and a description of Stackert’s methodology. 
Stackert endorses the view of I. Knohl, J. Milgrom, and others that work 
on the Holiness legislators is not limited to Lev 17-26 (the Holiness Code 
proper), but includes many pericopae traditionally attributed to P. The “Ho- 
liness Legislation" is his term for the entire body of texts attributed to the 
Holiness school. With respect to methodology, Stackert reviews the criteria 
for identifying textual dependence employed by R. Hays (Echoes of Scrip- 
ture in the Letters of Paul [New Haven 1989]), D.R. MacDonald (The 
Homeric Epics and the Gospel of Mark [New Haven 2000]), and D. Carr 
(“Method in Determination of Direction of Dependence", in Gottes Volk 
am Sinai [ed. M. Kóckert - E. Blum; Gütersloh 2001] 107-140), but does 
not commit himself to any of them, opting instead for an eclectic approach 
to determining the existence and direction of textual dependence. 

In the next three chapters, Stackert analyzes the literary relationships 
between the pentateuchal laws related to asylum (Exod 21,12-14; Num 
35,9-34; Deut 19,1-13; cf. Josh 20,1-9); the seventh year and slavery 
(Exod 21,2-11; 23,10-11; Lev 25,1-55; Deut 15,1-18); and tithing (Lev 
27,30-31; Num 18,20-32; Deut 14,22-29) respectively. In every case, 
Stackert argues that HL is the last of the pentateuchal sources, displaying 
extensive and direct literary dependence on Deuteronomy. 

The fifth and last chapter summarizes Stackert's position that the Ho- 
liness Legislation was the last of the three major collections of penta- 
teuchal law, and that it was circulated independently (in a form 
incorporating P) as a “super law" intended to subvert and replace both the 
Covenant Collection and Deuteronomy. 
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Those familiar with the work of Bernard Levinson (Deuteronomy and 
the Hermeneutics of Legal Innovation [Oxford 1997]) will recognize 
Stackert's work as strongly similar in assumptions and methodology, al- 
though Stackert thinks independently and parts company with Levinson 
on specific issues. Levinson has painted a portrait of the Deuteronomist as 
a radically subversive legal innovator who wished to supplant and over- 
throw the CC while looting its diction and authority. In this carefully 
executed and significant study, Stackert paints a portrait of the Holiness 
author(s) using the same colors, arguing that H does to D what D 
(according to Levinson) did to CC. 

All future scholarship on the development of biblical law will need to 
interact with Stackert's arguments. In what follows, I would like to offer 
some suggestions for strengthening or nuancing some of them. 

First, Stackert's thesis would be more persuasive if, perhaps, it were 
stated less forcefully. The basic problem is that the lexical parallels be- 
tween HL and D are so few that it is very difficult to prove that there is a 
direct literary relationship between them, much less demonstrate the direc- 
tion of dependence. 

To give some specific examples, in the asylum laws of D and HL 
(Deut 19,1-13 and Num 35,9-34), the longest exact verbal parallel consists 
of only three words: lanús sammä kol (Deut 19,3b and Num 35,15b). In 
the slave laws of D (15,12-18) and HL (Lev 25,8-55), there are not two 
identical (i.e. same root and inflection) words in sequence. And in the 
tithe laws (Deut 14,22-29; Num 18,20-32), the longest string of identical 
words is two in length: kol-ma‘sér in Deut 14,28 and Num 18,21. Even in 
this last instance, the meaning of the phrase is quite different in each con- 
text: in Deut 14,28 it means “all of the tithe" and in Num 18,21 “every 
tithe”. Clearly, the literary relationship between D and HL, if there is one, 
is far different than that between Matthew and Mark, or Ezekiel and 
Leviticus. 

Stackert interprets the lack of exact verbal parallels between HL and 
D as evidence of the freedom with which HL uses its source, but for other 
scholars it will continue to pose a real difficulty to his theory of HL's de- 
pendence on D. 

This difficulty could be mitigated somewhat if Stackert chose to make 
a non-literary argument for the dependence of HL on D. Stackert could 
argue, as others have before him, that the greater detail of HL in those 
pericopae which are paralleled by similar laws in D indicates that HL is a 
later development of the D code, even though HL is not working directly 
from the text of D and thus does not reflect D's diction. In fact, Stackert 
does include some of these non-literary arguments. For example, one of 
the most persuasive parts of the monograph is Stackert's enumeration of 
the ways in which HL’s asylum laws may be perceived as addressing issues 
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left unanswered by the asylum laws of D (69-70). However, not content to 
present general evidence that D precedes HL, Stackert commits himself to 
a much stronger position, namely, that HL is dependent on the very text 
of D, and that the literary relationship between the two documents is 
extensive and demonstrable. 

He supports this stronger position by pointing to lexical and syntactical 
correspondences between HL and D of a more subtle nature than verbatim 
parallel. For example, regarding the slave laws of HL and D (Deut 15,12-18 
and Lev 25,8-55), Stackert points out that the phrase w*yasa? me' immak of 
Lev 25,41a resembles the ’ésé’ me'immak of Deut 15,6a. Both texts also 
share important keywords (e.g. ‘ebed and säkir), and in at least one 
instance, there is a correspondence in the sequence of verbal morphology: 
the verbs of both Deut 15,12 and Lev 25,39 follow the pattern: 3ms impf. 
+ 3ms converted perf.  2ms impf. 

These are by no means the only examples of possible literary corre- 
spondences that Stackert provides. Those interested in the development of 
biblical law should examine all of them with care. Stackert feels his 
evidence is probative. For example, concerning the slave laws of HL and 
D, he concludes: “the correspondences ... are so numerous and ... so 
incisive that positing a direct literary relationship between these verses is 
the most plausible explanation for their similarities" (152). However, other 
scholars may be inclined to attribute these correspondences either to coin- 
cidence, dependence on a common source (e.g. CC), or the existence of a 
common legal tradition. 

It is unlikely that the evidence Stackert produces for the literary de- 
pendence of HL on D would meet the criteria suggest by R. Hays, 
D. MacDonald, or D. Carr for establishing intertextual relationships. 
Stackert argues that these criteria, developed in the context of post- 
biblical and NT studies, are potentially problematic in earlier contexts 
and, especially, in addressing relationships between pre-redacted Torah 
texts. Thus he opts for an eclectic methodology for determining textual 
dependence. Without doubt, eclectic methodologies are appropriate in 
some circumstances. However, Stackert's method would be strengthened if 
he would clearly articulate objective criteria for distinguishing actual 
textual reuse from coincidental similarity or various forms of indirect 
textual influence. In the absence of such clearly articulated criteria, the 
literary relationship Stackert perceives between HL and D is certainly 
possible, but it is difficult to agree that it has been demonstrated. 

An important, albeit secondary, thesis advanced in this monograph is 
that the laws found in the biblical legal corpora did not reflect actual 
Israelite practice, and perhaps were not even intended to be practiced. The 
development of biblical law was, in Stackert's view, an esoteric literary 
exercise within scribal circles during the late monarchy and into the post- 
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exilic period. Stackert feels this view is validated or even demonstrated by 
the fact that he is able to offer explanations for the differences between 
the law codes purely in terms of literary activity. However, other scholars 
may feel that the lack of correlation with historical practice is less a 
proven conclusion than an assumption that guides Stackert's analysis of 
the texts from the beginning. If the biblical laws were neither practiced 
nor intended to be practiced, one is left wondering what motivated these 
ancient scribes to undertake complex and time-consuming revisions of 
these legal texts. 

Stackert's discussion of the slave laws would benefit from some 
attention to the term *Hebrew" used in in CC (Exod 21,2) and D (Deut 
15,12), but absent from HL. Stackert assumes “Hebrew” means simply 
“Israelite”, but the point should be argued. The term “Hebrew” occurs 
34 times in the Hebrew Bible, usually on the lips of foreigners (Egyp- 
tians or Philistines), on the lips of Israelites when speaking to for- 
eigners, or in narrative describing Israelite interaction with foreigners. 
Twice it is applied to persons who are not Israelites (Gen 14,13; 1 Sam 
14,21). Exod 21,2 and Deut 15,12 are the sole instances of the term in 
Pentateuchal law, and also the only biblical instances (aside from cita- 
tion of the law in Jer 34,9.14) where the term is used in intra-Israelite 
discourse — that is, in a situation where both the speaker (Moses) and 
the audience (the congregation) are assumed to be Israelites. Some 
effort should be made to explain why this rare term is used in CC and 
D, but not in HL. Some scholars have argued that “Hebrew” describes a 
larger ethnic and/or socioeconomic group to which the Israelites belong- 
ed, but which included other peoples. Exod 21,2 and Deut 15,12 may 
have in mind non-Israelite *Hebrews" (see J. Bergsma, The Jubilee from 
Leviticus to Qumran [VTSup 115; Leiden 2007] 43-45). In this regard, it 
is notable that Stackert presents some intriguing evidence for literary de- 
pendence when he compares the “Hebrew” slave law of Exod 21,2-6 
with Lev 25,44-46, the part of the Holiness Code dealing with non- 
Israelite slaves. 

Finally, one could wish this monograph gave more attention to the 
Book of Ezekiel and its literary relationships with the Pentateuchal laws. 
It has long been recognized that Ezekiel draws on the language and con- 
cepts of both D and H. The most recent demonstration of this is perhaps 
by R. Levitt-Kohn, in a work Stackert cites (4 New Heart and a New 
Soul. Ezekiel, the Exile and the Torah [JSOTSup 358; Sheffield 2002]). 
However, when Ezekiel and H are compared with each other, it is notable 
that Ezekiel's easily recognizable “Deuteronomisms” are absent from 
H. How is this to be explained if H is the receptor of D? Ezekiel looks 
like the kind of document Stackert argues HL is: a holiness work influ- 
enced by and drawing upon D. In future publications, Stackert may wish 
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to explain how the literary characteristics of Ezekiel are explicable 
according to his paradigm. 


1217 Maryland Ave. John BERGSMA 
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James W. Warrs, Ritual and Rhetoric in Leviticus. From Sacrifice 
to Scripture. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 2007. 
xix-257 p. 15,5 x 23,5. £50.00 - $85.00 


In this book, James W. Watts, who has gained recognition for his previous 
studies of the Pentateuch, analyses the ritual instructions and stories in Lev 
1-16 from a rhetorical perspective. This approach is based on his under- 
standing of the purposes of ritual texts: they persuade people to perform 
the rituals in a particular way, to accept the authority of such texts, and also 
of their author(s) to mandate the rituals and, perhaps, officiate over them. 
Attention to the purposes of ritual texts should therefore lead to analysing 
their means of persuasion, that is, their rhetoric. 

Watts offers a broad definition of rhetorical analysis: it is more than a 
purely literary analysis of structure and style; it asks how speakers and writ- 
ers influence their listeners and readers. When biblical texts were formulated 
for persuasive purposes, rhetorical analysis provides a means for bringing 
together critical observations from both historical and literary studies to 
explain their form and function; it focuses on the text's function in trans- 
actions between people, both at the time of its composition and in later social 
situations. “An emphasis on rhetoric calls attention to both the literary 
features of a text and the real writers and readers whose ideas motivated its 
formation and later use". (35). Writers, editors, and their intended audiences 
“determined the features of the text and any attempt to explain those features 
must reconstruct their situation as much as possible". Watts therefore con- 
centrates on “that original rhetorical situation in order to show that Leviticus 
has not only served persuasive purposes throughout its history, but that it 
was originally written to serve specific persuasive purposes". (153). 

On this methodological basis the author first examines the rhetoric of 
ritual instruction in Lev 1-7. He rejects previous attempts mainly based 
on form-critical and comparative methods to find a presumed original 
purpose for this material, because such studies have not accounted for the 
text in its actual shape. Watts argues that the priestly writers responsible 
for these texts used various literary conventions to persuade their readers 
and hearers, such as repetitions, the absence of hortatory devices, the use 
of an authoritative divine or royal speaker, the casuistic formulation, the 
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second-person address, as well as the types and amounts of offerings. He 
shows that all these features of Lev 1-7 fit in the range of literary con- 
ventions typical of other ancient Near Eastern ritual texts. One difference, 
however, is that the biblical material is frequently introduced as quoted 
direct speech by God through Moses, whereas divine voicing of laws and 
instructions is rare in other ancient ritual texts. The comparative analysis 
suggests that these introductions call for the attention of the intended au- 
dience and increase the text's persuasiveness. Since repetitions and 
refrains often mark the climax of speeches, their frequent appearances in 
these chapters, their effect in oral readings, would be exciting and motiva- 
ting. Watts maintains that these features also provide evidence that the 
Pentateuch reaches its climax in Leviticus. 

One effect of presenting the major offerings twice, once addressed to 
the people of Israel (Lev 1-5) and once to the priests (Lev 6-7), is to sub- 
ject both groups to the words that God spoke to Moses, that is, to the law. 
Moreover, it is significant that the phrase “this [is the] law" occurs exclu- 
sively in the materials directed at the priests: the phrase thus serves to 
emphasize the authority of these instructions over the priests; only this 
law is the authoritative regulation governing the offering. Within the wider 
context of the priestly writings and the Pentateuch as a whole, these chap- 
ters aim also to reinforce the authority of the forah, especially in the 
temple worship (48.58-60). 

In the context of these persuasive efforts of the texts, Watts asks: 
what rhetorical goals did placing the instructions for the burnt offering at 
the beginning of Leviticus try to achieve? He argues that it was not only 
because of convention (most texts in the Hebrew Bible place it first in 
lists of offerings) but because the burnt offering, more than other of- 
ferings, exemplifies the temple cult as a pure gift to God devoid of any 
profit to the priests; it represents the purist form of divine service, which 
is also underscored by biblical stories of human sacrifice, which describe 
the offering of one's child as a burnt offering. The prominence given to 
the burnt offering disguised the priests’ self-interest in promulgating the 
regulations for the grain offering and the sacrifice of well-being, which 
provided the bulk of their livelihood, and for which instructions are 
related in Lev 2-3. In adopting the convention of the burnt offering’s pri- 
ority the priestly writers enhanced the persuasiveness of their instructions 
and the likelihood that they would be accepted as normative. By doing so, 
these writers actually served their own interests. 

The frequency of word plays in Leviticus 4-5 (“sin” and “guilt” and 
the offerings by these names), the specifications of the situations that 
required these offerings (Lev 4,3.13.22.27; 5,1-4.15.17.21-24), and the 
increasing number of assertions that God commanded them (Lev 4,1; 
5,14.20), are features that do not occur in the preceding chapters. These pe- 
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culiarities suggest that the regulations in Lev 4-5 are more innovative 
and/or controversial than those prescribed in Lev 1-3, which seem to reflect 
long-established practices. There are rhetorical purposes behind the vocab- 
ulary and word plays in Lev 4-5, which convey much greater concern and 
urgency both in style and content than the material in Lev 1-3 does: naming 
the offerings “sin” and “guilt” emphasizes that these offerings are new and 
necessary. Why this innovation? Watts contends that the terms *sin" and 
“guilt”, which carry legal connotations in non-priestly texts, were intro- 
duced into Lev 4-5 because the priests wished to play a larger role in legal 
matters, both for economic and other reasons. Moreover, the repeated refer- 
ences of these terms to all the commandments of YHwH which one should 
not do (Lev 4,2.13.22.27) evoked the literary context of the larger torah, 
which included non-cultic statutes. The regulations in Lev 4-5 thus 
increased the priests’ control of both ritual and torah. 

This concern is central also in the only large-scale narrative in Levi- 
ticus (chap. 8-10), which, in Watts' opinion, forms the centre of the 
Pentateuch’s argument for the Aaronide priests’ legitimacy and authority. 
The refrain “as VHWH commanded", which occurs thirteen times in this 
material, emphasizes the priests’ authority, as do the divine speech ad- 
dressed directly to Aaron (Lev 10,9-11), and the action that he carried out, 
which was good in the eyes of Moses (Lev 10,20). Thus Aaron is pre- 
sented as a leader who responds appropriately to God, in contrast to how 
other cultic and political leaders, such as Eli, Samuel, Jeroboam, David, 
are portrayed in other narratives. This 1s the rhetorical effect of the narra- 
tive in Lev 8-10. 

The regulations for the Day of Atonement enhance the Aaronide 
priests’ monopoly over the high priestly office (Lev 16): only they can 
atone (kipper), on behalf of others and themselves. In this chapter the 
theme of atonement reaches its climax: it is announced at the beginning 
of the instructions for offerings (Lev 1,4); it is developed in Lev 4-5, 
which show its importance for achieving forgiveness, and in Lev 12-15, 
which show its role in purification. Lev 16 specifies these results as the 
achievement of the high priest on the Day of Atonement: “the rhetoric of 
atonement has drilled in the necessity for priestly mediation of Israel's of- 
ferings." (138). Thus Lev 1-16 justifies control of Israel's priesthood by 
Aaron's descendants and their monopoly over its duties, privileges, and 
sources of income (142). In the chapter “The Rhetoric of Priesthood", 
Watts gives a survey of the history of that priesthood from the Babylonian 
exile to 70 C.E. and concludes that it corresponds historically to the situa- 
tion of Jewish and Samaritan priests in the Persian and Hellenistic pe- 
riods, when they not only controlled the temple cult but also gained civil 
power, and, by using relatively tolerant policies, improved the well-being 
of their communities. 
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In the chapter *The Rhetoric of Sacrifice", Watts explains why Levi- 
ticus has played relatively little role in shaping the rhetoric of sacrifice in 
Jewish, Christian, and Muslim thought. He argues that “sacrifice” is an 
evaluative term rather than a descriptive one; it expresses value judgments 
about behaviour rather than describing a distinct form of behaviour. 
Moreover, the term conveys several contradictory evaluations of actions: 
evaluations of ritual and non-ritual acts as sacrifices depend on analogies 
with stories of sacrifice, and the latter ground the idea of sacrifice. Ritual 
slaughter may or may not be a sacrifice depending on how a tradition 
applies the stories of sacrifice. Thus the decisive role in shaping the rheto- 
ric of sacrifice has been played by stories about killing humans, as well as 
the interpretive debates that they have generated, whereas ritual texts, like 
those in Leviticus, are more likely to describe and commend a ritual than 
to explain it. 

In the last chapter, “The Rhetoric of Scriptures", Watts argues that 
old texts in antiquity were used to validate the forms of important rituals, 
and that rituals in turn lent their cultural influence to the texts that pre- 
scribed them. In other words, there is an interdependence of texts and rit- 
uals, not a dichotomy between them, as often has been the case in 
Western (academic) thinking. Moreover, in ancient Israel the ritual au- 
thority of the torah (cf 2 Kgs 22-23; Ezra 3,2-5; Neh 8,1-18) seems to 
have preceded its authority in other matters (civil and criminal laws, 
stories); by the second century B.C.E., or perhaps earlier, the ritual au- 
thority of the torah was extended beyond the temple to other aspects of 
daily life. This can also be observed in the Apocrypha and the Qumran 
literature. Thus it was the authority of the temple's ritual traditions that 
established the prestige of the Pentateuch, and finally of what we call 
scripture(s). Ritual and text supported each other: the authority of the 
temple elevated the status of the book, which in turn guaranteed the legiti- 
macy of the temple rites. The authority of scripture was grounded first 
and foremost in the ritual use of texts. However, because of historical 
changes in both Judaism and Christianity, other aspects, such as stories 
and moral laws, came to be considered more central to the message of 
scripture than ritual instructions. 

Watts’ well-written study is thoroughly persuasive in its argument. It 
also serves as a timely reminder to Bible scholars of how important it is 
to combine a literary analysis of a text with historical concerns, such as 
identifying the writers and their intentions for their readers. Some of his 
suggestions and conclusions are challenging and may provoke discussion, 
for instance his view on the significance of the ritual instructions in the 
torah for the process of canonization. It is questionable whether civil and 
criminal laws, sanctions, and narratives in the torah gained “scriptural” 
status only when the ritual authority of the torah was generally recog- 
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nized (34.215). Law collections, such as the Covenant Code, and perhaps 
civil laws in Deuteronomy, may have had “scriptural” status earlier than 
that. Moreover, was it the temple's ritual traditions that, more than any 
other factor, established the Pentateuch's prestige (214)? Finally, some 
prophetic texts and collections probably gained authority very early 
(cf. Isa 8,16). It may therefore be problematic to say that the Bible's can- 
onization began with the torah, not the prophets (197), without defining 
the term “canonization” more precisely. It is also surprising to read that 
“Nehemiah’s text (together with Ezra's) was relegated to the canonical 
backwater of the Ketubim" (169). Why are “the Writings" given such low 
status? These questions show that Watts’ stimulating book is a fine contri- 
bution not only to understanding Leviticus but also to the debate on other 
important issues in biblical research. 
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David Toshio TsumuRA, The First Book of Samuel (The New Inter- 
national Commentary on the Old Testament). Grand Rapids, 
Michigan - Cambridge, U.K., William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 2007. xxii-698 p. 16 x 24. $50.00 - £28.99 


Tsumura's First Book of Samuel offers detailed scholarship from an evan- 
gelical perspective. Its most striking features are the author's reluctance to 
emend the Masoretic Text, his attention to identifying syntactical and dis- 
course-analytical features, and the conventionality of his interpretation. 
Much of the book reads as an argument against the method of and emenda- 
tions proposed in P. K. McCarter's J Samuel: A New Translation with 
Introduction, Notes and Commentary (AB 8; Garden City, N.Y. 1980). 
Tsumura is friendlier toward the historical-critical conclusions of 
R. P. Gordon (7 & II Samuel [Exeter 1986]) and C. H. Gordon (Common 
Background of Greek and Hebrew Civilization [New York 1965]). On theo- 
logical matters, he often quotes J. G. Baldwin (/-2 Samuel [TOTC; Leic- 
ester 1988]). Tsumura's citations provide a helpful guide to recent decades 
of scholarship on 1 Samuel, but his textual arguments are often unper- 
suasive, and the book does not, in this reviewer's judgment, offer fresh lit- 
erary or theological perspectives. 

Textual issues have long been prominent in discussions of the books of 
Samuel. Interpreters have found the Masoretic Text unintelligible at many 
points, and the Septuagint diverges strikingly from the MT, supplying 
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longer text in some verses (e.g. 10,27), while elsewhere lacking stretches of 
material (e.g. 17,21-31) found in the MT. Qumran's Samuel texts have by 
and large supported the LXX, but because it is not clear that the LXX/ 
Qumran tradition stands in the direct lineage of the MT, its value for recon- 
structing apparently-damaged portions of the MT has been questioned. 
Tsumura takes a particularly strong position in this regard, proposing in his 
introductory material that where the MT has been considered corrupt, it 
instead offers “phonetic spellings or Hebrew grammatical constructions 
that have been misunderstood" (9). 

So, for instance, 12,11 MT lists “Jerubbaal and Bedan and Jephthah 
and Samuel" as deliverers sent by God. The LXX and Peshitta name 
“Barak” rather than the otherwise-unknown Bedan. Tsumura retains Be- 
dan, calling it “a phonetic variant of *Barak”” (323 n. 36). In 25,22 
Tsumura translates “may God do thus to David's enemies and thus again" 
(emphasis added), denying McCarter’s rejection of the “enemies” as an 
expansion (586; McCarter, J Samuel, 394). Tsumura terms them a “eu- 
phemistic addition by the author as appears in 2 Sam 12:14 and as is 
common in the ancient Near East" (587, his emphasis). Here he goes be- 
yond his stated goal of determining “whether, with the present knowledge 
of Hebrew grammar and style, we can make good sense of the MT itself”? 
(xi) to assume that if the MT can be understood, it is therefore original 
(“by the author"). But the *enemies" do not appear in the LXX (except in 
some manuscripts of the MT-influenced Lucianic recension), and the oath 
formula appears elsewhere in 1 Samuel without the euphemism. Why 
assume that David's “enemies” were dropped from the LXX tradition 
rather than added to the MT? 

Even in the celebrated case of 1 Sam 13,1 (the most natural reading of 
which is, “Saul was a year old when he became king, and he reigned two 
years over Israel"), Tsumura insists that the MT is not defective. He trans- 
lates, *a certain year of age was Saul when he became king, and just for 
two years he ruled over Israel" (330), explaining that “the exact age of 
Saul's accession did not matter to the narrator", and that the “two years" 
(which, he suggests, may mean *a few years") name the period until 
Saul's rejection in 1 Sam 13, after which Saul was no longer king “from 
God's point of view" (333). This reviewer was unpersuaded. 

Perhaps it should not surprise us that an author so reluctant to emend 
also posits early dates for composition: 


The ‘Story of Samuel’, in which the ancient story of ‘the Ark of God’ 
(4:1-7:1) was embedded, and the transitional chapter which includes the 
“Right of the King’ (1 Sam. 8:11-18) came from the early time of 
Samuel's ministry, while the ‘Story of Saul' (chs. 9-15) came from a 
later time of Samuel's era. The ‘Story of Saul and David,’ [chs. 16-31] 
which deals with the tension and contrast between Saul and David, was 
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probably composed during the early part of David's era when David 
still needed to justify his kingship as divinely ordained in response to 
the Saulide family. (31) 


Tsumura posits that later editors did nothing more "than to provide 
some minimal editorial framing and transition... not later than the late 
10" century, that is, the early period of Rehoboam’s reign" (32). While 
his arguments for early dating of particular passages (e.g. 27,6, 612) are 
often solid, his arguments against subsequent editing are less persuasive. 
For instance, he notes the relationship of 1 Samuel 12 to Deuteronomy and 
the covenant speeches in Joshua 24 and 1 Kgs 8,12-61. But he rejects 
Noth's suggestion that 12,6-15 may be a Deuteronomistic insertion, be- 
cause “when we look at the discourse structure, it is vv. 7-12, not vv. 6-15, 
that constitute a real unit" (314-315 and 321; M. Noth, Überlieferungsge- 
schichtliche Studien: Die sammelnden und bearbeitenden Geschichtswerke 
im Alten Testament [Tübingen 1957] 5). This begs the question of whether 
editors can work within and adapt existing discourse structures. Contrast 
the judgment of R. Alter, also committed to interpreting Samuel MT as a 
unified whole, that *Samuel's speech seems to be an intertwining of an 
early story with a Deuteronomistic (seventh-century or sixth-century) edi- 
torial recasting" (The David Story: A Translation with Commentary of 1 
and 2 Samuel [New York - London 1999] 67). 

According to its general editor, the NICOT series pays "particular 
attention to the text's literary features, theological themes, and implica- 
tions for the life of faith today" (x). This volume's “attention to literary 
features" takes the form of detailed naming of syntactical and discourse- 
analytical phenomena. For example, every instance of “discourse-oriented 
ki” (introducing a speaker's reason for making a comment, 48-49) is foot- 
noted (e.g. 24,6, “The Lord forbid that I should do this thing to my lord... 
For [kr] he is anointed of the Lord,” 565 n. 14). Yet Tsumura renders the 
form just as standard translations do (usually with “for”), and the 
meaning he proposes is evident already in the KJV (in which 24,6 closes 
with, “seeing he is the anointed of the Lorp”). He makes a point of 
telling us that Hannah's and Peninnah's names occur in a chiastic 
sequence in 1,2 (108) and that the description of Abigail in 25,3 (“of good 
intelligence and beautiful in appearance") contains epexegetical genitives 
(576-577). Such exhaustive naming of common constructions, where the 
meaning is uncontested and no interpretive conclusion is drawn from the 
identification, struck this reader as cumbersome. 

Discourse analysis, named as one of this commentary's distinctive 
contributions to the literature on Samuel (50), divides narrative into epi- 
sodes and associated subparagraphs initiated by wayqtl verbs with stated 
subjects. Tsumura makes further distinctions based on singular or plural 
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subjects and the action types of the verbs (movement, stative, etc., 50-52). I 
appreciate his efforts (and those of the authors upon whom he draws) to char- 
acterize the subtle speech patterns marking narrative shifts, but the applica- 
tion to 1 Samuel probably tests and refines the method more than it improves 
our understanding of the text. For instance, verbal patterns in David's report 
of his life as a beast-battling shepherd (17,34-36) lead Tsumura to note that 
“if it rose against me" “is ‘off the main line’ information” (458) — a con- 
clusion easily reachable even by readers of English translations. 

Tsumura has little to say on such literary matters as characterization 
and tone. He is clearly conversant with what he terms "the so-called new 
literary criticism" and the “post-modern/post-structuralist approach" (20 
and 22), but does not comment on the implications of Samuel's authority 
in light of Alter's contention that the prophet is “an implacable, irascible 
man, and often a palpably self-interested one as well" (The David Story, 
xv). Much less does he deal with deeply disturbing aspects of God's be- 
havior in 1 Samuel (contrast D. M. Gunn, The Fate of King Saul [JSOTSS 
14; Sheffield 1980] and L. Eslinger, Kingship of God in Crisis [BLS 10; 
Sheffield 1985]). Tsumura insists that Saul is afflicted by a “spirit of evil 
[or for evilness]” (426, original emphasis) rather than an “evil spirit" (see 
especially the excursus on 427), but does this absolve God of responsi- 
bility for Saul's murderous behavior under the influence of that spirit? 
Theological issues get much less attention than textual, historical-critical, 
and discourse-analysis issues, and are usually dealt with by such broad as- 
sertions as, “though the world becomes darker and darker, God in Christ 
is surely still working through the lives of individuals who fear and honor 
him" (135) or “behind all these matters God was certainly engineering 
David's life according to his plan and purpose" (452). 

Tsumura criticizes final-form literary readers for moving “too far 
away from the writer's world" and ignoring “how the author intended his 
text to be understood", but he himself is reluctant to allow that ancient 
Israelite faith may not have followed the dictates of later orthodoxy. So, 
for instance, in discussing 19,20-21 (“prophecy” at Naioth) he tells us that 
“this apparent ‘ecstasy’ must be distinguished from non-Israelite pheno- 
mena", but does not say how or why it is different. In commenting on 
Samuel's burial *in his house" (25,1) he mentions Ugaritic practices con- 
nected with ancestor worship, but then tells us, *it is very unlikely that 
the people worshipped the dead Samuel" (575). Is it coincidence that the 
prophet buried “in his house" also figures in the necromancy story of 1 
Sam 28? Tsumura rejects any connection because 1 Sam 28 “has nothing 
to do with Saul's ancestors" (616). He assures us that “this story does not 
support the view that God sometimes uses even pagan religious practices 
for his own purpose ... The situation, rather than the practice of necro- 
mancy, was used for God's purpose" (617). 
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Tsumura's actual translation is at some points colloquial (“what in 
the world happened to the son of Kish”, 10,11, 291; "let's get out of 
here!” 26,11, 599) and at others awkwardly literal (“I was not willing to 
send my hand into the Lord's anointed", 26,23, 606). Although he ob- 
serves that 'ansé yisra’el means “people of Israel” (652 n. 19) he trans- 
than “Israelites”. He translates the tetragrammaton usually as “the 
Lord" (without special typographical distinction) but occasionally (e.g. 
29,6, 634) as “Yahweh”. Overall, the translation usefully reflects his 
interpretive points, but I would consider it too uneven for use in public 
reading. 

This volume is likely to please readers wanting to see the MT de- 
fended in learned language. Less conservative scholars may appreciate the 
literature references and find particular aspects of the discourse analysis 
and textual discussions interesting, but are unlikely to accept Tsumura's 
wholesale endorsement of the MT. Those seeking fresh insight into lit- 
erary and theological qualities beyond the discourse-analysis level will 
probably be happier looking elsewhere. 


1000 W. 42" St. Marti J. STEUSSY 
Indianapolis, IN 46208, USA 


Matthijs J. DE JONG, Isaiah among the Ancient Near Eastern 
Prophets. A Comparative Study of the Earliest Stages of the 
Isaiah Tradition and the Neo-Assyrian Prophecies (Supplements 
to Vetus Testamentum 117). Leiden - Boston, Brill, 2007. 
xii-522 p. 16,5 x 24,5. €119 - $160.00 


Though the first publication of prophecies from seventh-century Assyria 
dates back to 1875, for over a century these texts did not play a major part 
in comparative study of ancient Near Eastern prophecy due to the scat- 
tered and technical nature of the various publications, which were acces- 
sible to a large extent only to professional Assyriologists. This situation 
began to change in recent decades, especially with the re-edition of most 
of the known texts by S. Parpola, Assyrian Prophecies (State Archives of 
Assyria, 9; Helsinki 1997). In recent years, thanks to the studies of 
scholars such as Martti Nissinen and Manfred Weippert, (Neo-)Assyrian 
prophecy has taken its rightful place, alongside the older second-millen- 
nium prophecies found at Mari, in the first rank of data for comparative 
study of prophecy. To mention just one reason: some of the Assyrian pro- 
phecies (uniquely among extra-biblical ancient Near Eastern prophecy) 
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are found in the form of small collections of different prophecies by var- 
ious individual prophets. These rudimentary collections are the closest 
that extra-biblical Near Eastern prophecy comes to the highly complex 
process of prophetic book-formation that is found in Israel. 

The present lengthy monograph by Matthijs J. de Jong, based on a 
dissertation presented to the Faculty of Theology at Leiden in December 
2006 under the direction of A. van der Kooij, comes therefore at an 
opportune moment in the development of comparative prophetic studies. 
His project, clearly stated in the title, implies three areas of investigation: 
first, an identification of the earliest stages of the Isaiah tradition; then, a 
personal synthesis of current knowledge about Assyrian prophecy; and 
finally, a comparison of the two. 

The introductory chapter (3-50) presents the author's selective view 
of some recent developments in the study of First Isaiah and in the study 
of prophecy in general (with particular attention to comparative studies) 
and concludes by formulating the aim and focus of his own research. 
Part One, devoted to the acquisition of the textual data for comparative 
study, follows with two chapters, *The Isaiah Tradition in the Assyrian 
Period" (53-170) and *The Assyrian Prophecies" (171-188). The striking 
disparity in length is easily explained. The Assyrian prophecies are 
“hard data", available (for the parts that are readable) in their seventh- 
century condition, and so a relatively short descriptive presentation is 
sufficient at this point. The Assyrian-period stages of the Isaian tradition, 
however, can only be accessed through difficult redaction-historical 
study, which de Jong undertakes in the long second chapter (more on 
that below). 

The three chapters of Part Two constitute the main comparative study 
and the bulk of the whole work. In each of them the author presents and 
compares the data from his reconstruction of the early Isaian tradition and 
the Assyrian prophetic texts with respect to a particular aspect or topic; 
his results are summed up in a useful conclusion to each chapter. Chapter 
Four “Prophecy in its Historical Setting" (191-285) examines in detail 
how the Isaian and Assyrian texts are embedded in their respective histor- 
ical settings, namely, the period 734-701 in Judah and the reigns of Esar- 
haddan and Asshurbanipal in seventh-century Assyria. The functions and 
social locations of prophets in Judah (and Israel) and Assyria are then 
studied and compared in the very wide-ranging Chapter Five “Functions 
of Prophets" (287-356). One of the sections of this chapter situates Isaiah 
among the prophets in Judah and Israel, which involves general consid- 
erations about prophets as presented in the Old Testament and the histor- 
ical basis of those presentations. The final chapter of Part Two, “From 
Prophecy to Literature" (357-442), examines the development from oral 
prophetic communication to the literary presentation of prophecies. In the 
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case of Isaiah this involves the thesis of an important revision of the ear- 
liest Isaian material during the reign of Josiah; here de Jong accepts (with 
some modifications) the views pioneered by H. Barth and R. E. Clements. 
For Assyrian prophecy, on the other hand, de Jong studies the literary de- 
rivatives of prophecy, namely, the ways in which prophetic oracles are 
presented in literary texts and historical inscriptions. 

The seventh and final chapter of the work (445-463) gives a useful 
synthesis of the main results of de Jong's investigation followed by a 
schema of the development of the Isaiah tradition (465). Overall, the 
monograph is well presented with a clear structure and useful concluding 
sections at the end of each chapter. The English version reads well, one of 
the few recurrent flaws being the use of “principally” in contexts where 
*on principle" or *as a matter of principle" would be needed. Tighter ed- 
iting, however, would have eliminated various unnecessary repetitions in 
places. 

The end-matter begins with a thirty-page bibliography. It would be 
unrealistic to expect a complete bibliography for the many topics raised in 
the work, but one does note a small number of surprising omissions (e.g. 
the Isaiah commentaries of Childs and Hóffken). Indexes of texts and sub- 
jects follow. A selection of Hebrew and Akkadian terms are included (in 
transcription) in the index of subjects, which is rather unusual; one 
wonders why a separate (and more complete) index of ancient-language 
terms was not given. An index of authors would also have been helpful to 
readers, since the bibliography and the footnotes are abundant. 

With regard to the study of the Assyrian texts, it is useful to know 
that, though de Jong's work on this topic began during his M.A. studies in 
theology at Leiden, where the completed dissertation was later presented, 
he also spent a year studying Assyriology with Stephanie Dalley at Ox- 
ford. As well as that, the well-known Leiden Assyriologist, Wilfred van 
Soldt, acted as the second supervisor of the dissertation. The fruits of this 
professional training can be seen in de Jong's ability to present his own 
translations in many cases and at times even to propose his own readings 
of the Assyrian texts (an evaluation of this must of course be left to 
specialist Assyriologists). In any case, readers can find here a very useful 
detailed and competent presentation of Assyrian prophecy, with up-to-date 
discussion and extensive bibliography. 

A few remarks on de Jong's study of the Isaian texts can now be 
added. The main criterion he follows in determining the Assyrian-period 
material is to examine those texts that have explicit or implicit references 
to political events of that period (41-44). In other words, de Jong begins 
by postulating that the earliest prophecies in the book are those concerned 
with political events. He then goes on to identify those verses (first in 
Isaiah 6-8 and 28-32, and then in the rest of Isaiah 1-39) that fit this 
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criterion, and presents these as the extant Isaian material from the eighth 
century. He concludes that these prophecies were transmitted in three 
collections, corresponding to the three political crises of that time: (a) the 
Syro-Ephraimitic crisis of 734-732, from which period come some verses 
in chaps 7-8 (7,2-9a*.14b.16.20; 8,1-4) and 17,1b-3; (b) the crisis of 
723-720 around the fall of Samaria, reflected in some verses of chap. 10 
(5-9.13-15.24-25.27b-32) and in 14,29.31; 28,1-4; (c) the subsequent con- 
troversies (already in 713-711 and above all in 705-701) whether or not to 
attempt a revolt against Assyria with the help of Egypt, from which 
come 5,8-23*; 10,1-2; 18,1-2.4; 19,1b-4; 22,15-18; 28,7b-10.12*.14-18*; 
29,15; 30,1-5*.6b-8.15*; 31,1.3a. All these prophecies were in fact 
focused on ensuring the well-being of the Judaean state and on criticizing 
those officials whose policies would have damaged that well-being. One 
sees that de Jong's initial postulate has been followed through con- 
sistently. 

The three collections were then given an important revision in 
Josiah's time (late seventh century, when the downfall of Assyria was im- 
minent). The revision highlighted two themes: the destruction of the 
Assyrian aggressor, and the glorious reign of a new Judaean king. It took 
the form of three compilations, which were expansions of the three 
eighth-century collections. In each compilation the early prophetic words 
were preceded by a passage offering a chronological setting and a refer- 
ence to a prophetic commission: 6,1-8; 14,28-32; 20,1-5*. Some com- 
ments were added after the early prophetic words: respectively 8,9-10; 
17,12-14 in the first compilation; 14,24-27; 10,11.16-19.26-27*.33-34 in the 
second; 18,1-6; 30,27-33; 31,4-5.8-9 in the third. Each compilation was 
then given a new conclusion which hailed the reign of a new and 
successful Davidic king (meaning Josiah): respectively 9,1-6; 11,1-5; 
32,1-2. De Jong stresses that in all these texts from the Assyrian period 
(eighth and seventh centuries) there was no condemnation of the disobedi- 
ence of the whole people, no announcement of a general devastation for 
the whole people; such themes, in his view, entered the Isaian tradition 
only in the exilic period in a major transformation of the material, from 
which resulted, for the first time, the image of Isaiah as a prophet of 
judgment. The historical Isaiah, as reconstructed by de Jong, was not a 
prophet of judgment but a member of the religious establishment of 
eighth-century Jerusalem, dedicated to the well-being of the Judaean state. 
While de Jong (458) refuses to describe his Isaiah as a Heilsprophet (as 
had been done by U. Becker, Jesaja - von der Botschaft zum Buch 
[FRLANT 178; Góttingen 1997]), since Isaiah had sharp words of crit- 
icism for those officials whose policies he disapproved of, he agrees with 
Becker that no generalized prophecies of judgment can be attributed to 
Isaiah himself. 
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Such an unusual view of Isaiah's own prophecies would need to be 
argued very carefully before it could hope to become generally accepted. 
Opinions will probably differ as to the probative value of de Jong's argu- 
ments concerning the early stages of the history of redaction of Isaiah 1-39. 
Three points can be mentioned. (1) It is reasonable to assume that texts 
which refer to specific eighth-century political events and situations can 
probably be dated to that century, unless there are strong reasons to the 
contrary. But how can one prove that this is the only criterion? Perhaps by 
pointing to the Assyrian prophecies which appear to be limited to the po- 
litical horizon? However de Jong states explicitly (39) that he wishes to 
analyse the Isaian material independently of the Assyrian texts. I am not 
convinced that the danger of circular argumentation and of conditioning 
by the comparative material has been altogether avoided here. Further- 
more, in the matter of criteria, one misses a thorough discussion of the 
Deir Alla prophetic text, mentioned only in passing by de Jong on a few 
occasions. (2) The question whether there is eighth-century material in Isa 
1,1-5,7 is not satisfactorily examined in the work. De Jong (158-160) of- 
fers arguments in favour of an exilic dating for 1,4-8; one may or may not 
be convinced but at least arguments are offered. For the rest, however, one 
has to be content with a footnote (53-54, n.2) which makes statements but 
offers no arguments. This is hardly sufficient. (3) There is a notoriously 
subjective element in redaction-historical argumentation, shown empir- 
ically by the variety of contradictory proposals in this area. One of the 
most effective ways to try to reduce this subjectivity is to engage in 
reasoned discussion with other redaction-historical proposals. Here I feel 
that de Jong has disappointed readers. There are plenty of footnotes in his 
pages on redaction history, but most of them list authors with whose con- 
clusions de Jong agrees. There is far too little discussion with scholars 
who have other views. Just a couple of examples: in de Jong's analysis of 
Isaiah 7 there is no discussion with the arguments found in the commentaries 
of Beuken (2003), Blenkinsopp (2000), and Childs (2001); in his whole 
section on Isaiah 28-32 (83-123) Beuken's major commentary on these 
chapters (2000) is never mentioned (only an article of his [1997] on Isaiah 30 
is noted). It is quite true that more redaction-historical discussion would 
have further lengthened an already long monograph. But perhaps the book 
wants to take on too much, with the result that in parts it offers merely 
selective compilations (and modifications) of other scholars’ research 
without thorough critical discussion. 

To sum up, de Jong's discussion of Assyrian prophecy and its histor- 
ical contexts is undoubtedly an important contribution and will be appre- 
ciated by scholars in biblical and ancient Near Eastern studies. His studies 
in the historical setting of eighth - and seventh - century prophecy in Israel/ 
Judah are also very useful. On the other hand, his redaction-historical 
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analysis of the early stages of the Isaian tradition may well leave some 
readers unsatisfied; a more critical evaluation of the criteria that preside 
over the textual analysis and, above all, more discussion with other 
scholars would be needed before his proposals (and the resultant image of 
the historical Isaiah) can be seen as solidly probable rather than merely 
possible. 


Sacred Heart Parish Charles CONROY 
Western Road 
Cork, Ireland 
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Novum Testamentum 


Michael THEOBALD (übersetzt und erklärt von), Das Evangelium 
nach Johannes. Kapitel 1-12 (Regensburger Neues Testament). 
Regensburg, Verlag Friedrich Pustet, 2009. 904 p. + 6 tavole. 
14 x 22 


Seit dem Anfang des 20. Jahrhunderts diskutiert die Forschung zum Joh, 
ob es, Joh 19,23 als Metapher genommen, als Rock aus einem Stück ohne 
Naht gewebt sei, oder wie die synoptischen Evangelien einen profilierten 
und gestalterisch aktiven Autor besitzt und zugleich literarische Vorlagen 
und mündliche Einzeltraditionen in seinem diachronen Hintergrund 
erkennen lässt, ja ob es auch nach dem Evangelisten nochmals durch 
Zusätze erweitert wurde (wie im kleineren Maße z. B. Mk durch 16,9-20 
oder Róm durch 16,25-27). Dieses Gespräch wurde in der Regel so 
geführt, dass man vor allem versuchte, die Relevanz der Textbefunde zu 
diskutieren und die Argumente der Anderen zu widerlegen, ohne eine 
bestimmte Frageweise überhaupt in Frage zu stellen. In dieser oft 
lebhaften Debatte wurde ein neues Kapitel aufgeschlagen, als der 
linguistic turn mit seinen methodischen Folgen auf die Bühne trat. Mit 
ihm wurde und wird nicht selten das Prinzip der Textkohárenz absolut 
gesetzt und damit eine reine Endtextexegese als allein zu verantwortender 
Umgang mit dem Text vertreten. In seine Tiefe zu schauen, wird als 
methodischer Sündenfall abqualifiziert. Dabei tritt man gern als Voll- 
strecker eines Paradigmenwechsels mit der Überzeugung auf: “... mit uns 
zieht die neue Zeit”, und stellt die diachrone Frage als solche zum alten 
Eisen. Das ist für andere unbefriedigend. Sie gehen den Weg der Kombi- 
nation beider Umgangsweisen mit den Texten. 

Zu dieser Gruppe gehórt der Verfasser (Th.). Sein Unbehagen an einer 
ausschließlichen Endtextexegese äußert er so: Mit dieser methodischen 
Begrenzung stehe eine doppelte Gefahr ins Haus: So werde das Johannes- 
evangelium “von der hinter ihm stehenden Geschichte mit ihren Fragen 
und Rätseln abgelöst, büßt also seinen Zeit- und Ort-Index ein. Und seine 
Jesus-Vita gerät in die Nähe einer Jesus-Dichtung” (11). Man kann hinzu- 
fügen: Auch die Erstadressaten werden so geschichtslose Rezipienten. Um 
diesen Folgen zu entgehen, stellt sich Th. “die Aufgabe, das Buch sozu- 
sagen zu ‘erden’. Es ist nicht vom Himmel gefallen, sondern hat seine 
Geschichte” (13). Man kann noch daran erinnern, dass ein großer Anteil 
der frühjüdischen Literatur, schon allein durch ihre handschriftliche Über- 
lieferung dokumentiert, ebenfalls eine “Geschichte” besitzt. 

Die methodischen Wege des linguistic turn nimmt Th. dabei so auf, 
dass er in einem Zusammenspiel von formal-analytischen und semanti- 
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schen Textbeobachtungen immer zunáchst dem jetzigen Textbestand den 
Vorrang gibt, indem er sich um seine Struktur und seine inhaltlichen 
Zusammenhänge in Bezug auf die einzelnen Szenen und auf den Makro- 
text kümmert. Danach widmet er sich den Inkonzinnitäten des Textes, um 
sie nach Prüfung ihrer Tauglichkeit für einen diachronen Blick zur Erkun- 
dung der Textgenese zu verwenden. So werden die Aporien des Textbe- 
standes nicht zugunsten der Textebene schón geredet oder "übersehen", 
sondern für eine Gesamtschau der Textentstehung eingesetzt. 

Aus diesem Verfahren ergibt sich für das Darstellungskonzept jeder 
Texteinheit folgender Weg: Ein Abschnitt A behandelt in einem Doppel- 
schritt die beiden eben skizzierten Befragungsweisen. In einem Teil B 
folgt die Exegese von Vers zu Vers, angereichert durch viele Exkurse, die 
etwa das Verháltnis zu den Synoptikern offen legen, Personen und Perso- 
nengruppen aus dem Joh kennzeichnen, christologische Einzelthemen 
behandeln oder religionsgeschichtliche Erwägungen anstellen. Dann folgt 
noch ein letzter Teil C, der, von den Urteil ausgehend, dass “heute eine 
vorbehaltlose Identifikation" (98) mit den im Evangelium ausgebreiteten 
Ansichten nicht mehr móglich ist, die Relevanz des exegetischen Ertrages 
diskutiert und jetzigen Lesern erschließt. Das ist ein anspruchsvolles 
Konzept! Überhaupt ist der Kommentar leserfreundlich angelegt. Das gilt 
für Sprache und Gedankenführung, für die Konzentration auf das Wesent- 
liche und für die Reduktion der komplexen Forschungsgeschichte auf die 
entscheidenden Punkte. Das gilt auch für die drucktechnische Gestaltung. 
Denn blickt man in die älteren Bände des RNT, geht dieser Kommentar 
einige Meilensteine nach vorn, wofür die Leser dankbar sein werden. 

Die großen Ergebnisse des Kommentars lassen sich als Ertrag dieses 
doppelten Weges von Synchronie und Diachronie verstehen. Folgt man 
der Option, dass dem Endtext die erste Bemühung um ein Gesamtver- 
ständnis gebührt, so ist vorrangig zu fragen, wie Th. diese Aufgabe löst. 
Er schlägt dazu vor, das Joh als “dramatische Erzählung” zu verstehen 
(14-29). Dazu geben ihm Aristoteles und Plato die entscheidenden 
Hinweise. In weiteren Abschnitten klärt er ab, wie Raum und Zeit, die 
Personen und der Aufbau innerhalb der erzählten Welt gekennzeichnet 
werden. Nun wird kaum jemand leugnen wollen, dass mit diesen Ausfüh- 
rungen Wichtiges zum Verstehen des Joh offen gelegt ist. Dennoch 
ergeben sich Nachfragen: Es müsste nachgewiesen werden, dass die klas- 
sische Gräzität in diesem Fall schon vor dem Joh und zumindest indirekt 
in die frühjüdische und frühchristliche Kultur eingegangen war. Gab es 
dabei vielleicht Umakzentuierungen? Sollten nicht auch die biographi- 
schen Erzählungen aus der hellenistisch-jüdischen Literatur herangezogen 
werden? In der klassischen Gräzität schreiben literarisch Gebildete für die 
private Lektüre von Gebildeten. Der Verfasser des Joh jedoch ist primär in 
einer Gemeinde verwurzelt, schreibt für sie, um ihre Geschicke zu lenken 
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und will am zentralen Ort ihres Gemeinschaftslebens, also im Gottes- 
dienst, verlesen werden. Ist das nicht doch ein zu bedenkender Unter- 
schied? 

Vor allem aber sollte beachtet werden, was bei allen neutestamentli- 
chen Evangelien solche allgemeine Kennzeichnung übersteigt. So beginnt 
der Verfasser des Joh sein Evangelium gleichsam im Gottesdienst der 
Gemeinde (vgl. das *Wir" im Prolog) und endet mit dem Sprung aus der 
erzählten Welt bei der rezipierenden Gemeinde (Joh 20,29-31; 21,24-25). 
Er klàrt intensiv die gottesdienstliche Geisterfahrung dieser Gemeinde ab, 
und zwar als Gegenwart des erhóhten Gottessohnes (Joh 14,15-26). Er 
schildert darüber hinaus auch inhaltlich, was für ihn 1m Blick auf seine 
Gemeinden entscheidend ist, eben nicht nur die Biographie eines heraus- 
ragenden Menschen erstellen, sondern er zielt auf die absoluten Exklusi- 
vität einer bestimmten Heilsgestalt, die allein und in grundlegender Weise 
die Wende für das Gesamtschicksal der Menschheit bewirkte, von oben 
kam, dahin zurückgekehrte (Joh 16,28) und gleichwohl in der Gemeinde 
sich als gegenwártig erweist, und die einzige Autoritát für sie ist. Also 
wird man sagen: Das Joh ist (wie die anderen Evangelien) eine gründende 
Ursprungserzáhlung, wie sie die Antike sonst in der Gestalt von urzeitli- 
chen und mythischen Gründungsgeschichten kennt, doch hier und da auch 
als Kennzeichnung geschichtlicher Personen benutzen kann (vgl. Vergils 
4.Ekloge). Wer mit dieser Option erzählt, kann dabei selbstverständlich 
auch biographische und dramatische Mittel einsetzen, doch sein Hauptziel 
ist der Nachweis, wie durch diese Heilsperson die gesamte Wirklichkeit 
auf eine neue Grundlage gestellt wurde und wie die Gemeinde daran 
Anteil gewinnt. Das ist gewiss ein spezielleres Erzählziel, als es mit der 
Kennzeichnung “dramatische Erzählung” zum Ausdruck kommt. 

Zu welcher Gesamtanschauung kommt Th., wenn er in die Diachronie 
des vierten Evangeliums schaut? Er setzt seine eigenen Akzente innerhalb 
eines Erklárungsmodells, das sich in der Zeit nach R. Bultmann bis heute 
bei nicht wenigen Forschern wie auch bei mir der Zustimmung erfreut. 
Seine Eckpfeiler bestehen darin, dass man sich erstens um die Rekon- 
struktion einer Zeichenquelle bemüht. Diese begann mit der Erzähltradi- 
tion über Johannes dem Täufer, enthielt neben anderen kleineren Stücken 
sieben Wundererzáhlungen und fand in Joh 10,40-42; 20,30.31a ihren 
Abschluss. Genau wie die Logienquelle, die Mt und Lk verarbeiteten, 
enthielt auch sie keine Passionserzáhlung. Zweitens benutzte der Evange- 
list nach diesem Modell eine einst selbständige Passionserzáhlung, die in 
Einzelfällen Nàhe zu Lk erkennen lässt, sich jedoch auch von diesem 
Evangelisten so weit unterscheidet, dass man für Johannes mit einer selb- 
ständigen Leidenserzählung rechnet. Der Evangelist fand drittens Einzel- 
traditionen wie den Logoshymnus und Spruchgut vor. Aus diesen 
Vorgaben formte viertens mit grofer literarischer und theologischer 
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Gestaltungsgabe der Evangelist sein Evangelium. Dieses vollständige 
Werk wurde fünftens innerhalb des johanneischen Kreises durch kleinere 
Kommentare, blockartige Ergänzungen (Beispiele: Joh 3,31-36; 10,1-18), 
Recture-Stücken wie den Abschiedsreden in Joh 15-17 und einem neuen 
Schlussteil (Joh 21) sukzessive erweitert. 

Innerhalb dieses Modells sucht sich Th. seinen eigenen Weg. An einer 
Stelle modifiziert er dabei das Modell selbst zustimmungsfáhig weiter. 
Schon vor der Veróffentlichung dieses Kommentars hat er nàmlich in einer 
großen Monographie (vgl. 879) Pionierarbeit geleistet und das bisher nur 
ansatzweise aufgearbeitete Feld der mündlichen johanneischen Tradition 
einer umfassenden Untersuchung unterzogen. Dieser Ertrag wird im 
Kommentar fortgeschrieben. Das Hauptergebnis besteht dabei darin, dass 
es neben der synoptischen Tradition im johanneischen Gemeindekreis 
einen Strom mündlicher Tradition von Herrenworten gab, umfangreich 
und selbststándig. Er weist nur spärlichen synoptischen Einfluss auf. 
Dieser eigenständige Traditionstyp indiziert damit nicht nur eine relative 
Selbstándigkeit der johanneischen Gemeinden, sondern wirft auch die 
Doppelfrage auf, wie es in diesem Fall bei anderen Gemeinden ausgesehen 
haben mag, und warum wir mit Recht zuversichtlich sein kónnen, mit der 
synoptischen Tradition der Verkündigung Jesu am náchsten zu kommen. 

Auch sonst betont Th. die Selbstándigkeit des johanneischen Kreises: 
Er lebt ohne Austausch mit dem Paulinismus (75-76) und unterliegt 
keinem unmittelbaren synoptischen Einfluss (76-81), ist schon gar nicht 
als intertextuelles Spiel mit den synoptischen Texten zu begreifen. Bei der 
geographischen Verortung pládiert Th. am ehesten für Syrien. Die hàufige 
Option für Ephesus entkräftet er nachhaltig (94-98). Mag die allgemeine 
Diskussion in allen diesen Fállen komplex sein, die Entscheide von Th. 
besitzen Überzeugungskraft. 

Dasselbe gilt für die Grundzüge der Theologie des Evangelisten, wie 
Th. sie nachzeichnet. Sie ist für ihn mit Recht vornehmlich Christologie 
und lebt von der Grundfrage des Menschen nach ewigen Leben in der 
Welt des Todes. Diese wird allein durch den Gesandten des himmlischen 
Vaters beantwortet. Ausschließlich er ist das Licht des Lebens, das in die 
dualistisch verstandene Welt von oben her gesandt ist, und durch seine 
Rückkehr zum Vater den Weg für alle an ihn Glaubenden frei macht, so 
dass er diese, im Konzept einer individuellen Jenseits-Eschatologie 
gedacht, im Tode zu sich in die Hóhe ziehen kann (48-54). Dem Evangeli- 
sten eine Inkarnationschristologie zuzuordnen, lehnt Th. mit Recht ab. 

Da nach dem Erzählkonzept des Evangelisten wesentliche Aussagen 
zur Soteriologie in seiner Abschiedsrede und in der Passionserzählung 
entfaltet werden, werden sie im zweiten Band des Kommentars zur 
Sprache kommen. Auch die Endredaktion hat sich hier schwerpunktmäßig 
betätigt. Darum sei auch ihr Verständnis im Sinne Th. jetzt zurückgestellt. 
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Im Filigranen haben Exegeten immer unter einander etwas disku- 
tieren. Doch fällt ein Gesamturteil zum Kommentar leicht: Es ist einer der 
großen Kommentare mit eigenständigem Profil. Er wartet, so meine ich, 
mit einem Gesamtverständnis auf, das für die vielen und so kontrovers 
diskutierten Probleme gute Lósungen vorschlägt. Er ist immer nahe am 
Text und fórdert mitten in historisch orientierter Diskussion das tiefere 
Verstehen des johanneischen Beitrags für eine gegenwärtig zu verantwor- 
tende Theologie. 


Rónner Weg, 15 Jürgen BECKER 
D-24223 Schwentinental 


Mark M. YARBROUGH, Paul's Utilization of Preformed Tradition in 
1 Timothy. ^n Evaluation of the Apostle's Literary, Rhetorical 
and Theological Tactics (Library of New Testament Studies, 
417). London - New York, T&T Clark, 2009. xvi-226 
p. 16 x 24. £65. 


Préoccupées avant tout par les questions d'origine et d'authenticité, les 
études sur les épitres pastorales prétent généralement peu d'attention à la 
place et au róle qu'occupent dans ces lettres les formulations de foi 
empruntées à la tradition chrétienne antérieure. L'ouvrage de Mark 
Y. Yarbrough (= Y.), est à l'inverse tout centré sur la dernière question, 
qu'il aborde en lien avec la première lettre à Timothée, et il laisse de côté la 
premiére, assumant sans discussion l'authenticité paulinienne, comme il 
ressort de son titre. 

Sans refaire lui-méme en premiére main le travail d'exploration systé- 
matique de la lettre en vue d'y détecter la présence de formulaires tradi- 
tionnels, l' A. s'appuie sur la recherche déjà effectuée par quelques auteurs, 
en particulier E. Earle Ellis. Retenant 19 passages identifiés par ces 
derniers comme emprunts à la tradition, il procéde à un examen critique de 
chacun (chap. 3) à partir de huit critères préalablement définis en tenant 
également compte de la recherche antérieure (chap. 2). Au terme, des 19 
passages, 12 sont retenus comme “Preformed traditions" (= PT). Répartis 
d'un bout à l’autre de la lettre, ces passages totalisent 22 des 113 versets - 
plutót l'équivalent de 20 en réalité, certains versets n'étant pas retenus inté- 
gralement - et 332 des 1.590 mots contenus dans la lettre, soit 20,8%. Non 
content de relever cette importance statistique, l’A. s'applique dans la 
dernière section (chap. 4) à montrer le rôle de premier plan que jouent en 1 
Tm les formulaires traditionnels du triple point de vue littéraire, rhétorique 
et théologique. 
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L'objet de la recherche de même que son intérêt et ses étapes, tout cela 
est d'abord défini de façon claire et concise dans la préface (xi), avant de 
l'étre de façon plus élaborée dans l'Introduction générale (11-14). La lecture 
de l'ouvrage est facilitée tout au long par des divisions trés claires, et, au 
prix parfois de quelques redites, par la présence de sommaires et de 
synthéses au terme de chaque développement. D'une dizaine de pages, la 
bibliographie finale témoigne du caractère bien documenté de la recherche. 
En se centrant sur la première lettre à Timothée sans en confondre ou en 
amalgamer les données avec celles de 2 Tm et de Tt (143), l'étude se situe 
dans la ligne de la recherche récente sur les Pastorales qui favorise une 
approche individuelle de chacune des lettres. 

Tout en appréciant ces qualités, des lecteurs ne manqueront pas sans 
doute de poser un certain nombre de questions, tant en rapport avec la 
méthode et la démarche qu'avec les résultats. 

L'une de ces questions concerne les catégories utilisées, à commencer 
par celle de “preformed tradition”, qui manque de précision. “Tradition” 
peut en effet renvoyer soit aux 1dées, à un contenu de foi déjà existant, soit 
aux formulations, à la transmission sous une forme déjà fixée. Comme il 
s’agit en l'occurrence de la seconde signification, il aurait été préférable de 
privilégier d'autres désignations, d'ailleurs présentes ici et là dans l'exposé, 
comme “preformed material" (16), “preformed units" (17, 178), “tradi- 
tional pieces" (17), *preformed passage" (27), “pre-Pauline hymn" (28), 
"traditional material" (29, 42), *preformed text" (29). 

Pour rendre compte des trois formes principales des formulaires tradi- 
tionnels, Y. utilise, dans sa “taxonomy” du chapitre 2, les trois catégories 
suivantes: catechetical (creedal) / confessional (homologia) / hymnic 
(poetic) (17-24). Puisqu'elle ne sert pas à rendre compte des catégories 
employées couramment par la recherche et puisque Y. lui-méme ne s'en 
servira pas dans la suite pour cataloguer les “preformed traditions" qu'il 
aura identifiées, on se demande un peu ce que vient faire cette classifica- 
tion confuse qui ne contribue guére à faire avancer les choses. Peut-on faire 
équivaloir catechetical et creedal et distinguer creedal de confessional? 
D'autant plus que le catechetical (creedal) *is confessional in nature" (18) 
et que le confessional représente lui aussi “a (...) summarization of some 
core conviction of the christian faith" (21). En quoi les deux diffèrent-ils 
alors? Un pure affaire de longueur, semble-t-il, le confessional (homologia) 
étant en effet “generally longer" (21; 30), mais par ailleurs “more succinct 
than a hymn" (21). N'est-il pas plus simple de reconnaitre qu'il existe des 
credos courts et des credos longs? 

Selon la *new approach" (54) qu'entend proposer Y., un passage 
donné, pour étre retenu comme tel doit répondre à au moins un critére de 
chacune des trois catégories suivantes: structure, contenu, style. Or, la 
facon dont il entend et définit ces catégories me parait poser question ici et 
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là. L'ennui est que, si la classification tripartite des critères est remise en 
cause, c'est la “new approach" elle-même qui se trouve fragilisée. Prenons 
par exemple les deux critéres concernant la "structure". Le premier 
consiste dans le fait qu'un passage est précédé d'une formule d'introduc- 
tion, comme par exemple “sûre est la parole", typique de 1 Tm (42), et 
suivi d'une formule de conclusion (40). Mais cela ne concerne-t-il pas 
l'environnement immédiat du formulaire davantage que sa structure propre- 
ment dite? Le second critére consiste dans le fait qu'un passage est 
“largely self-contained or contextually dislocated" (42). De nouveau, cela 
ne déborde-t-il pas la structure, la particularité et le caractère distinct d'un 
passage pouvant résulter non seulement de celle-ci mais encore de son style 
et de son contenu? Selon l'un des critéres en rapport avec le contenu 
(no 3), celui-ci doit porter sur “early orthodoxy or central theological 
concepts" (43) et, selon un autre (no 4), sur “orthodopraxy and paraenetic 
content" (45). Or, l'extension donnée à ces formules fait que, pratiquement, 
n'importe quel énoncé est susceptible de satisfaire à l'un ou l'autre de ces 
critères, ce qui est effectivement le cas des 19 passages considérés, comme 
cela ressort visuellement de l' Appendice 2 (201). 

Des 12 passages de 1 Tm identifiés par Y. comme “preformed tradi- 
tions", 5 me paraissent pouvoir être effectivement retenus: 1) 1,15ab; 2) 
117; 3) 2,5-6a; 4) 3,16; 5) 6,15b-16 (la doxologie seule, plutót que 
l'ensemble de 6,11-16). Encore faut-il, me semble-t-il, apporter des 
nuances. Des formulaires anciens ne sont parfois cités que de facon frag- 
mentaire et partielle, ou encore avec des modifications. Cela semble étre le 
cas par exemple de 1 Tm 3,16 puisque le Christ auquel tout se rapporte ne 
s’y trouve pas mentionné et que, par sa formulation, la proclamation “vu 
des anges" détonne par rapport aux cinq autres énoncés christologiques. 
Parfois, la référence à la tradition ne se présente pas sous forme de citation, 
plus ou moins littérale, mais seulement sous forme de réminiscence ou 
d'allusion. 

L'un des critéres relatif au style (no 7) est la présence dans un 
passage donné d'un “abnormal vocabulary", c'est-à-dire de termes ab- 
sents ou inhabituels (ce terme serait préférable à “anormal”) chez tel 
auteur ou dans tel écrit, en l'occurrence en 1 Tm (49-50). Or, dans 
l'application de ce critére, Y. s'en tient presque toujours à recenser les 
hapax legomena ou les termes rares présents dans les passages examinés 
et à conclure à partir de cette seule observation. Mais il néglige de véri- 
fier également la contrepartie, à savoir le fait que les mémes passages 
peuvent contenir par ailleurs des termes connus, voire fréquents ou méme 
caractéristiques, de 1 Tm. Or, cela se vérifie dans au moins 6 passages 
identifiés comme traditionnels mais que ce seul fait suffit à faire appa- 
raître comme rédactionnels, en totalité ou en partie: 1) 1 Tm 1,8-10; 
2) 3,1; 3) 4,8; 4) 4,9.10b; 5) 5,24-25; 6) 6,11-14. 
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Pour montrer, au chapitre 4, le róle des PT tant à l'intérieur des unités 
contextuelles que dans la lettre dans son ensemble, Y. propose des décou- 
pages de 1 Tm dont on se demande, dans certains cas, s'ils ne sont pas 
arbitraires et s'ils respectent bien le texte. Ainsi, pour render compte de la 
structure d'ensemble de 1 Tm, Y. propose une organisation en chiasme: 
A. (1.3-20): Timothy and the False Teachers; B (2.1-3.13) Church Order 
for Various Groups; C (3.14-4.16) Timothy and the False Teachers; B' 
(5.1-6.2) Church Order for Various Groups; A' (6.3-21) Timothy and the 
False Teachers (158 et Appendix 4, 203). Dans ce cas, ne s'agit-il pas 
d'une structure en alternance ABABA plutót que d'un chiasme? En outre, 
cette structuration n'est-elle pas trompeuse, laissant supposer, à travers 
des catégories trés larges, une cohérence et une unité qui, en réalité, font 
défaut? Ainsi, à l’intérieur de 1,3-20, il faut inclure 1,12-17, action de 
gráces centrée sur Paul, qui ne se rattache pas au théme unificateur 
proposé. De méme en 6,3-21, ce qui, strictement, se rapporte au faux 
enseignement se trouve uniquement en 6,2b-5, le reste, notamment les 
deux blocs sur les richesses et les biens matériels (6,6-10 et 6,17-19) 
n'ayant pas de lien avec lui. 

Y. cherche à mettre les 12 PT en relation avec les opposants et le faux 
enseignement. N'y a-t-il pas risque de faire parler arbitrairement les 
silences du texte et de pratiquer une lecture trop unilatérale de la lettre? 
Sans doute le problème de l’heterodidaskalein constitue-t-il une préoc- 
cupation majeure de 1 Tm, mais il n'accapare pas toute l'attention. 

D'autres questions encore pourraient étre soulevées sur des points 
moins essentiels. J'en signale une pour terminer, en relation avec les tables 
finales des références bibliques (214-217) et des auteurs (224-226). Les 
deux sont trés sélectives, sans qu'aucune explication ne soit fournie. Un 
seul exemple: la table des auteurs ne comporte qu'un seul renvoi à 
J. D. Miller alors que celui-ci est signalé douze fois au moins entre la p. 58 
et la p. 107; de même on ne trouve que 2 renvois à R. Van Neste (et non Van 
Nest) alors que les pp. 60-129 y font référence une bonne dizaine de fois. 


Faculté de théologie Michel GouRGUES 
Collége universitaire dominicain 
Ottawa, Canada 
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Varia 


Matthew J. Gorr, Discerning Wisdom. The Sapiential Literature of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls (VTS 116). Leiden-Boston, Brill, 2007. 
xv-372 p. 16 x 24,5 €119 - $170 


This 1s Matthew Goff's second monograph on the Qumran wisdom litera- 
ture after the published version of his Yale dissertation on 4QInstruction 
which appeared in 2003. In the book under review here Goff offers the 
most comprehensive and thorough treatment of the wisdom texts found at 
Qumran available to date. The volume comprises an introduction, ten 
chapters dealing with the Qumran wisdom texts followed by a conclusion, 
bibliography, and indices of authors and texts. The volume is extremely 
well structured and includes a clear and user-friendly table of contents. 
The Introduction sets out the parameters that informed his choice of 
texts to be included in this project. In particular Goff was guided by the 
texts’ "pedagogical intent", "thematic affinity", the presence of “key 
phrases and motifs", and "innovation in the wisdom tradition" (5). The 
only place in this otherwise convincing methodological footing where I 
felt slightly uneasy is his rather rigid distinction between wisdom in the 
Hebrew Bible and early Jewish wisdom literature and the related quest to 
identify the extent to which the new Qumran texts testify to development 
towards early Jewish wisdom. The categories of biblical and early Jewish 
wisdom literature are based on the different routes that brought these texts 
to us. It is not to be taken for granted that features absent from biblical 
wisdom but present in the Qumran texts and early Jewish wisdom are 
necessarily new developments or "innovations". We should at least be 
open to the possibility that some of the “new developments" may have 
been current but not favoured by the circles that gave the Hebrew Bible 
its shape. It is always helpful to try and trace developments reflected in 
our sources, and Goff does this very ably and with a good deal of sub- 
tlety. It seems a mistake, however, to assume - even by implication - that 
all the pieces of evidence we have necessarily reflect a neat development. 
Chapters 1 and 2 deal with the two most substantial wisdom composi- 
tions from Qumran (Instruction and the Book of Mysteries) and make up 
about one third of the book. Chapter 1 offers a comprehensive discussion 
of the issues that have emerged in the interpretation of 4QInstruction. It 
includes a superb discussion of what is perhaps the most central concept 
in this text: the raz nihyeh or “mystery to be". Goff's extensive dis- 
cussion of this concept lays out very clearly the multifaceted range of 
contexts that allude to the mystery in this text by drawing attention to the 
following aspects of its employment: judgment, “soteriological know- 
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ledge", a family setting, farming, and “pedagogical mysteries" (13-28). He 
also reviews the position that the mystery is to be identified with the 
Torah advocated by Armin Lange, noting the scarcity of firm evidence to 
support the latter view (28-29). This is followed by a discussion of the 
“vision of Hagu". Here Goff stresses the rather localized references to 
this concept in this text and observes, “4QInstruction is more interested in 
the issue of access to the vision of Hagu than its content" (33). Particu- 
larly commendable also is the full discussion of the intended audience of 
4QInstruction (which includes farmers, skilled crafts persons, and servants 
as well as women) and its “social location” (53) noting the curious link of 
poverty and elect status. As far as its relation to the Qumran community is 
concerned, Goff is sympathetic to the view that 4QInstruction was read 
and treasured at Qumran rather than composed there and favours a second 
century BCE date for its composition. His discussion of matters of date 
rightly takes note of the recent arguments by Jodi Magness in support of a 
communal settlement of the Qumran site in the early first century BCE 
(66, see also 101). It does not necessarily follow, as Goff seems to assume, 
that the community's emergence coincided with its initial settlement at 
the site of Qumran. It is entirely possible, by contrast, that the texts reflect 
a community that emerged in the second century which, on archaeological 
grounds, came to settle at Khirbet Qumran in the early first century BCE. 
The old consensus view on Qumran origins had proposed a contempo- 
raneous withdrawal to Qumran at the inception of the Yachad. There are 
no firm indications in the texts that disallow conceiving of the emergence 
of a community prior to its settlement at Qumran. 

In Chapter 2 Goff turns to Mysteries and begins by endorsing recent 
scepticism about J. T. Milik's identification of 4Q301 as a manuscript of 
Mysteries. The chapter further treats, inter alia, the notion of a dramatic 
future intervention in the course of history, determinism, and the antag- 
onistic attitude displayed towards “magicians”, a group who thought 
themselves privy to revelation (84). Goff stresses the close relationship 
between Mysteries and Instruction (while also noting a number of subtle 
differences, cf. 101-102) and advocates a second century BCE date for the 
former as well. 

Chapter 3 deals with 4Q184 (Wiles of the Wicked Woman) and covers 
issues such as the texts’ supposed and actual erotic undertones, the devel- 
opment of the theme of darkness with reference to the female figure, and 
misogyny. Goff closes his treatment of this text by concluding that, 
*40184 transforms the Strange Woman from an alluring and dangerous 
married woman into a mythological figure of evil" (121). Chapter 4 treats 
4Q185 (Sapiential Work) and highlights the central role given to the Torah 
in the context of the acquisition of wisdom in this text. Chapter 5 is de- 
voted to 4Q298 (Words of the Maskil to the Sons of Dawn), which Goff 
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identifies with some justification as a “rare example of a wisdom text that 
can be attributed plausibly to the Dead Sea sect" (159). In Chapter 6 
Goff's discussion of 40420-421 (Ways of Righteousness) also notes some 
close links to the sectarian literature most likely indicating a sectarian ad- 
aptation of an existing wisdom text. This text is unique among the 
Qumran sapiential literature since it incorporates a number of fragments 
that overlap with the halakhic composition 4Q264a (Halakhah B), as 
noted by E. J. C. Tigchelaar. 40424 (Instruction-Like Composition B) is 
the subject of chapter 7. This work shares with 4QInstruction an interest 
in ensuring appropriate conduct in financial and business dealings, al- 
though Goff stresses, like others before him, that the envisaged addressees 
are people of means and influence with no immediate existential worries. 
Chapter 8 discusses 4Q512 (Beatitudes), a text that has attracted consid- 
erable interest because “4Q525 2 ii + 3 1-6 provides a rare example of a 
sequence of beatitudes in Hebrew" (202). Goff suggests associating this 
text with a privileged scribal milieu. Chapter 9 is devoted to wisdom 
psalms in the Hebrew Bible and the Dead Sea Scrolls. It begins with a 
critical overview over the issue of identifying wisdom psalms in the 
Hebrew Bible followed by a treatment of the Cave 11 Psalms Scroll from 
Qumran (11QPs®). Finally, chapter 10 groups together a selection of 
*Minor Wisdom Texts": 4Q302 (papAdmonitory Parable), 4Q303-305 
(Meditation on Creation A-C), 4Q412 (Sapiential-Didactic Work A), 
4Q413 (Composition Concerning Divine Providence), 4Q419 (Instruction- 
Like Composition A), 4Q425 (Sapiential-Didactic Work B), the 4Q411 
(Sapiential Hymn), 4Q426 (Sapiential Hymnic Work A), and 4Q528 
(Ouvrage hymnique ou sapientiel B). 

An excellent Conclusion offers a perceptive and nuanced evaluation of 
the overall contribution of the Qumran wisdom texts to the wider Jewish 
wisdom tradition. Here Goff assesses “Correspondences”, “Absences”, and 
* Departures" as well as the issues of “Function and Milieu” and “Genre”. 

The Qumran wisdom corpus, mostly published within the last two 
decades, has generated a great deal of scholarly interest already. Goff's 
systematic, well-written, and judicious treatment of all the texts at some 
length between the covers of one book is an extremely valuable addition 
to this growing body of literature. It will be used by scholars as well as 
offering an excellent course book for teachers. It can only be hoped that 
an affordable paperback edition will appear without too much delay. 


School of Philosophy, Theology, and Religion Charlotte HEMPEL 
University of Birmingham 

Birmingham B15 2TT 

United Kingdom 
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Changes in the Editorial Staff 


The periodical Biblica has been contributing to the study of Scrip- 
ture for ninety-one years, during which it has gained the esteem of 
its readers. This is due to the quality of the material published in 
it, but also to the work of Horacio Simian-Yofre, S.J., who has 
been its editor-in-chief for the last twenty-six years. For more than 
a quarter of its existence Biblica has been the responsibility of 
H. Simian-Yofre, S.J. Keeping up contacts with authors, choosing 
articles from among those sent to the editor's office, arranging with 
the printers about editorial details and, especially, putting everything 
together so that each number reaches its destination in good time is 
a task that deserves gratitude. To H. Simian-Yofre, S.J. I wish to 
express the thanks of the Institute for so many years of devoted 
service. 

With the first issue for 2011 a new period opens in which Dean 
Béchard, S.J., takes up the challenge of maintaining, strengthening 
and developing the quality of the periodical, and Jean Louis Ska, S.J., 
will deal with articles on the Old Testament. The rest of the com- 
mittee will continue to fulfil the same functions as before: Andrzej 
Gieniusz, C.R. (New Testament Editor), Nuria Calduch-Benages, 
M.N. (Book Review Editor), Roman J. Lebiedziuk, C.R. (Managing 
Editor), Leo Arnold, S.J. (Editorial Assistant). I am grateful to all of 
these persons for their willingness to work to maintain the life and 
quality of this window onto exegetical research. The Pontifical Bib- 
lical Institute thanks them all sincerely. 


José María ÁBREGO DE Lacy, S.J. 
Rector, Pontifical Biblical Institute 
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